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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


FIRST NATIONAL CONVENTION OF PUBLIC READERS 
AND TEACHERS OF ELOCUTION, 


Held at Columbia College, New Fork, June 27th to July 2d, 1892. 


MONDAY, JUNE 27th. 


HE First National Convention of Public Readers and Teachers of Elocu- 
tion was opened at 2 o’clock p. m., Monday, June 27, with Mr. F. F. 


Mackay in the chair. 


Chairman Mackay's Opening Remarks: 


“Jadies and Gentlemen; Members and Associate Members of the First Na- 
tional Convention of Public Readers and Teachers of Elocution: You are as- 
sembled here to-day at the call of your Executive Committee; at the call of 
the committee selected from the general committee of organization appoint- 
ed by Mr, Hannibal A. Williams, who was the projector of this movement. 
You are assembled here for the purpose of considering and studying the 
science and the art of your profession. Your program embraces a great va 
riety, taking in the tragic, the comic and the emotiona!; but the outcome of 
all of it must be earnest and serious work for ourselves and for the benefit 
of the public. No such undertaking as this should be commenced without 
first asking the aid and direction of the Supreme Power. Therefore, we 
have invited to be with us on this occasion one of the most eminent divines, 
the Rt. Rev. Bishop Potter.” 


Right Rev. Bishop Henry C. Potter's Prayer. 


‘‘Almighty and beloved Father, our Creator, who art wont to give to us 
more than we deserve, wecome to ask Thee to pour down Thy blessing 
upon these Thy servants here in Thy presence. Grant unto them Thy 
heavenly benediction. Thou hast given us the powers with which we are 
endowed. Thou hast said in Thy holy word, of the revelations of Thy dear 
son, ‘In the beginning was the word, and the word was with Gad, and the 
word was God,’ teaching us how that incarnate word was Himself and an 
expression of Thy love andcare for man. So Thou hast given to us human 
speech; a word whereby we can express to one another our own love and 
brotherhood. 
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“We biess Thee for the giftof language. We bless Thee for the language 
that has been transmitted to us, and for the marvelous organs of speech—the 
organs which so many of Thy children have soimperfectly learned to use. 
We thank Thee that in Thy providence Thou has brought this convention to 
translate messages of man to man, to sing that song of songs, and to speak 
that word that tells of immortal hope, joy andgladness, whereby human 
speech is able to make light the dark places. Make us grateful for this Thy 
great gift, and make these Thy servants use them for the best in the honor- 
able calling to which Thou hast called them, in teaching their fellow-men 
how to use it. 

‘Be with them in all their deliberations; give them wisdom and kindness; 
guide them in whatsoever they may do; lead them in the paths of truth and 
righteousness, we ask in the name of Him who died for us, Amen.” 


At the conclusion of the prayer Chairman Mackay said: 


“Ladies and Gentlemen: This is the first convention of its kind ever held; 
and as we are, very many of us, strangersin a strange city, your Executive 
Committee has thought it best toinvite Dr. John L. N. Hunt, President of our 
Board of Education, to address you and welcome you to the City of New 
York.”’ 


Hon. John IL. N. Hunt's Address of Welcome. 


‘‘Ladies and Gentlemen: 1 desire, first ofall, to acknowledge the compli- 
ment shown me by your Executive Committee in giving me the opportunity 
which I now embrace, of welcoming you to our city. That means a good 
deal, You are welcome to its hospitality; you are welcome to its parks; 
you are welcome to allof the scenes of its great activity, and whatever it af- 
fords in literary, social and, I may say, political enjoyment. You are cer- 
tainly welcome, ladies and gentlemen, to all youcan find here of the educa- 
tional. Ispeak in behalf of myself and my associates, and I want to ex- 
press my regrets, since youare the body that you are, that the public 
schools of the city are just now in their closing exercises of the year; other- 
wise, I should invite you, in your spare hours, to visit every public school 
in the city, some three hundred in number, to see the condition in which 
you find them, particularly as regards the science, the elaboration of which 
you are engaged in from day to day. 

‘*Tam exceedingly glad to know that the public readers and teachers of 
elocution of America have undertaken what they should have done (if you 
will excuse me for judging) long since. Indeed, I might say that the move- 
ment which you have here started was justified twenty-five years ago. 
Had this been done, you would now be astrong body, firmly knit together. 
The time has come when we have co6peration in every direction, and when 
strength is desired there must be guilds. When I say guilds I meanin the 
sense of codperation. It isa fact that in all intelligent communities wher- 
ever there is a great aggregation of population there are teachers of elocu- 
tion, who have influence over education in their communities. If that is 
so, why not organize into a body which shall have its annual gatherings, at 
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which you can interchange views as to your work and methods. It will 
tend to bring your teaching to a higher degree of etticiency and competency 
than ever before. I congratulate you upon this initial step, delayed, 


and I wish you the heartiest success in this convention. I fecognize the 


importance of your profession. I recognize how farI myself fail in not 
being able to speak in the right tone and manner. 

‘*I take it that speech isa gift of God. You are, of course, aware that 
there are various theories about the origin of our speaking. Some of them 
are quite ludicrous. I believe one of the theories is that the first baby that 
was born tried to cry, and produced the sound ¢; that gave birth to the 
vowel-sound e. On getting older, the baby was shown a beautiful land- 
scape, andit uttered the exclamation a, There are various theories as to 
the rest of the vowel-sounds, but I believe it does not go so far as to tell 
the origin of the consonants. An Italian theory of the origin of the spoken 
langnage is that it was made up by a convention of learned societies which 
met for the purpose. Now, whatever may be the correct theory, one thing 
is certain—we speak. But without further discussion we must agree on one 
thing, that had not God first spoken to man, it is entirely possible that man 
never would have spoken. | 

‘*The problem that confronts us day by day is this: How to obtain ideas 
to express. I find this the most difticult undertaking. It seems to me that 
the first thing of importance is to have something to say; then, to know 
how to say it. I despairof being able to accomplish the second without first 
accomplishing the first. Therefore, itseems to me that every teacher in 
any branch of education, elocutionary or otherwise, should give his pupils 
to understand that they must cultivate their minds so that first they 
may have something to say. To know one’s own mind is first, and then 
comes the question of how to use the mind. 

‘‘VYou are the representatives of an art of the highest form, and I would 
have been exceedingly gratified had it been possible for you to have visited 
our public schools and offered suggestions as to what is needed by them in 
the way of instruction inthis art. The one thing that now gives me con- 
cern more than anything else is how to trainthese 400,000 children, between 
the ages of five and seventeen years, who are in the public schools of this 
city. Ido think there is a lack of artistic training, and I should have been 
pleased to have your suggestions. There should be some system of instruc- 
tion that will give to the pupilsin the public schools of the United States 
the power to bring out of a written instrument placed before them (a news- 
paper or any kind of literature) the thoughts and intents of the author. I 
think the very highest duty of each teacher is to devote himself, as far as 
possible, to the teaching of this art totheir pupils in their every-day work. 
Give to children the ability to express their own thoughts extemporaneously 
as well as the thoughts of authors from the written page. It is something 
they will need in all stages of life. 

‘I find all over the country a great lack in this matter of proper reading. 
Five, six, and eight year-old children are given Shakespeare to read, and 
made to deliver it before civilized audiences. You might as well give the 
children Arabic. I hope you who areassembled here to-day may be able 
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to do something for the children of the public schools through their teachers. 
Teach the teachers, and give them the incentive to give better instruction 
in the reading of the printedpage. When I hear anything read from Wendell 
Phillips | would like tosee Wendell Phillips in his majesty, with all his 
glorious sarcasm. Whatever be the subject, I would like to see the author 
pictured and his thoughts brought out clearly. If you can accomplish any- 
thing toward such teaching, even in the smallest degree, you will have done 
a wonderful work and something for the good of your country.”’ 


At the conclusion of President Hunt’s address, the convention was enter - 
tained by piano solos by Mr. John Francis Gilder, who gave ‘ Danse Afri- 
caine,’ one of his own compositions, and Gottschalk’s **Pasquinade.”’ 


Chairman Mackay’s Remarks. 


© Ladies and Gentlemen: At this pointin your program it becomes my duty 
as temporary chairman to announce that you are not fully organized, Itis 
necessary that you elect a president, two vice-presidents, a recording sec- 
retary, a corresponding secretary, a treasurer and various committees. 

‘‘ If the outcome of this convention shall be what we anticipate, viz., the 
mutual improvement of al! of us through the proper development and prac- 
tice of ideas that may be presented here, your entire Executive Committee 
willfeel as if its work has been to some purpose, and that it has been of some 
use to our country; for the art of reading and of properly interpreting the 
poets and prose writers of the past and present is certainly an art to be 
highly commended, and it is highly commended in all communities where 
intelligence is great enough to appreciate the artist. Perhaps there is no 
better example in this country of proper reading than that given by your 
honorary President, Mr. James E. Murdoch, who is known throughout the 
land for his ability as a reader. 

‘*The art is constantly growing; and I, for one, have great hopes that 
this convention will be instrumental in placing elocution where it belongs, 
ona footing with other arts and sciences, and that there shall no longer be 
any doubt about the meaning of the word ‘elocution’ when talked of in any 
community.”’ 


Mr. T. J. McAvoy, of Indiana: ‘‘Before we proceed with the election of 
otticers, | move that a vote of thanks be extended to our present Chairman, 
and to the Executive Committee, for the efficient manner in which they 
have done their work and their earnestness and zeal in preparing for this 
convention.’’ Carried unanimously. 

Mr. T. C. TRUEBLOOD, of Michigan: ‘I move that a vote of thanks be 
extended to President Hunt, of the New York Board of Education, and to 
Bishop Potter, for their services, and the able manner in which they have 
assisted us.”’ 
mously, 


Seconded by Mr. R. I. Fuvron, of Missouri, and carried unani- 


Mr. NELSON WHEATCROFT, of New York: ‘‘l move that the temporary of- 
fices of chairman, corresponding and recording secretaries, treasurer and 
the various committees be made permanent.” 
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CHAIRMAN MACKAY: “If you will allow me, I will say that it will be nec- 
essary for you to elect two vice-presidents, so as to have some one to pre- 
side in the absence of the president.”’ 

Mr. WHEATCROFT: “Il then nominate in addition Messrs. Holt and 
Southwick for the vice-presidencies.”’ 

Dr. E. P. Twine, of New York: “1 offer as an amendment to Mr. 
Wheatcroft’s motion that a committee be appointed by the chair to nomi- 
nate ofticers for this convention to be permanent for the remainder of the 
week.” 

Mr. F. TOWNSEND Soutruwick, of New York: “I offer an amendment 
to the amendment, and move that for two vice-presidents be substituted 
one vice-president for each state.”> Amendment lost. 

Mrs. HARRIET Wess, of New York: ‘I think that there should be a vice- 
president for every state represented here, and move thata committee of 
three be appointed on nomination by the chair.’’ Amendment carried. 


CHAIRMAN MAcKAy: *‘l appoint Messrs Williams, Wheatcroft and Thwing 


to act as Nominating Committee. 


The three gentlemen named retired for ten minutes and upon their 
return presented the following nominees: 


CONVENTION OFFICERS. 


President: F. F. Mackay, of New York. 
Recording Secretary: GEORGE R. PHILLIPps, of New York, 
Corresponding Secretary and Treasurer: RK. E. MAYNE, of New York. 


Vice-Presidents. 


California.—Miss MARGARET WARD, Nebraska.—Mrs. L. N. CRONKHITE. 
Connecticut.—REV. Francis T. Rus- New  Jersey.—Mrs. ELLA SKINNER 


SELL, BATES. 
District of Columbia.—A. MELVILLE New York.—Mrs, ANNA RANDALL 
BELL. DIEHL. 
Florida.—A. M, TAY Lor. North Carolina.—Mrs. BEULAH SMITH. 
Illinois. —Mrs. Laura J. TISDALE. Ohio.— Miss LiLy HOLLINGSHEAD. 
Indiana —T. J. McAvoy, Pennsylvania.—Mrs, J. W. SHOE- 
Kentucky.— Miss Iva M, BLAYDEs, MAKER. 
Maine. —W. S. BATTIs. Tennessee.—A. H. MERRILL. 
Maryland.—Mrs. M, L. GApDDEss. Texas.—MIss MIRIAM NELKE. 
Massachusetts.— Mrs, NELLA Brown Vermont.—C. M. RUSSELL. 
POND. Virginia.—L. R. HAMBERLIN, 
Michigan.—Mrs. EpNA CHAFFEE W. Virginia.—Mrs. Cora W. ALForb, 
NOBLE, Wisconsin.—D. B. FRANKENBERGER, 
Minnesota. —EMMA L. WETHERELL. Wyoming.— F. B. HAIGHT. 
Mississippi.—FRANK H{. FENNO. Canada. —S. H. CLARK. 


Missouri.—RoBErT I. FULTON, Nova Scotia.—H. N. SHAW 
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Mr. McAvoy: ‘+ I move that the report be accepted and the committee 
discharged.’’ Motion carried. 


Mr. WILLIAMs: “I move that the list as nominated be taken up seriatim.”’ 
Carried. 


Mr. WILLIAMS: “I nominate for president your honored temporary 
chairman, Mr. F, F. Mackay, of New York.’’ Unanimously elected. 


PRESIDENT MACKAY: *‘Zadtes and Gentlemen, It is certainly a very great 
honor to be nominatedasthe President of the First Convention of Public 
Readers and Teachers of Elocution of America, 1 feel it deeply. 1 will 
not make aspeech to you, because all of you are public speakers and un- 
doubtedly can speak for yourselves better than I can speak for you; but I 
shall give my most careful attention to the office, preserve order, listen 
fairly to all debates, and use my best judgment at all times.’’ 


Mr. TRUEBLOOD: **T nominate for the oftice of recording secretary 
Mr. Geo. R. Phillips, of New York.’’ Unanimously elected. 


Mr. PHILLIPS: ‘Ladies and Gentlemen: 1 agree with Mr. Mackay that 
this is no time for speech-making: I will follow his example. I endorse 
him thoroughly and only rise to thank you for the courtesy shown and the 
honor done me, and will continue my duties with the same diligence that I 
have perfvrmed them during the last three months. 

Mr. TRUEBLOOD: ** nominate for corresponding secretary and treasurer 
Mr. R. E. Mayne’? Unanimously elected. 


PRESIDENT MACKAY: ‘+I can say for Mr. Mayne, who is in the adjoining 
reom at work, that he has done you good service, and I have no doubt he 


will continue in the future as he has done heretofore.” 


Mr. EpGAR S. WERNER, of New York: *¢ move that an ofticial list of 
members be prepared for the use of the President, and thatno member of 
this convention be allowed to vote who has not paid his membership fee.” 
Carried, 


At this point, Mr. Southwick, noticing that the President was without a 
gavel, and being unable to tind one at hand, presented him witha piece 
of pine wood 1x2x6 inches to use as such. The President accepted it, say- 
ing that he had no doubtthat the little piece of wood would become a part 
of andremain among the archives of the convention. He used itas a 
gavel throughout the entire week. 


A vote was then taken (on the vice-p-esidents zn foto as nominated by 
the committee, and they were elected. 
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The following were elected chairmen of committees, they having 


served on the same committees in organizing the convention: 


; mvitation Committee:—Francis T. Russell. 
; Lnvitat ¢ tt I | a 1] 
E Program Committee:—Hannibal A. Williams, honorary, and F. Townsend 
Southwick, acting chairman. 
Reception Committee: —Mrs. Uarriet Webb 
Press Committee:—Louis Leakey. 
Music Committee:—Mrs. J. E. Frobisher. 
Railroad Committee:— Addison F, Andrews 
Printing Committee: —Edgar S. Werner. 
Mr. McAvoy: “I move we adjourn until 8 o’clock this even(ng.”’ Car- 
ried. 1 
; MONDAY EVENING. 
t The convention was called to order at 8 o’clock and the following pro- 
5 
4 gram was rendered: 
q Music.—Male Quartet. ‘‘Twilight,’? Dudley Buck. Mr. H. E. DISTEL- 
BS 


HURST, first tenor; Mr. AppIsSON F, ANDREWs, second tenor; MR 
James A. METCALF, first bass; Mr. Cras, B. HawLey, second 


bass. 

Reading by Miss JEAN STUART Brown, of New York. ‘Count Gismond,’’ 
Robert Browning. 

Reading by Miss Evuma A. GreeLy, Boston, Mass. ‘Mrs. Dombey,’’ 
Chas. Dickens 

Reading by Mr. HAnnipat A. WILLIAMS. Scenes from Acts I. and II. 
of ‘*The Tempest,’ Shakespeare. 


At 10 o'clock the convention adjournedto meet on Tuesday morning at 9 


o’ck ck. 
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TUESDAY, JUNE 28th. 
The convention was called to order at 9 o’clock and the morning session 
was opened witha paper by Mr. James E. Murdoch, of Cincinnati, O., 
read by his granddaughter and pupil, Miss Lily Hollingshead, on 


VOCAL CULTURE. 


| FEEL very deeply the honor, as well as the responsibility,that rests upon 
me to-day, as I face this audience of earnest workers, since I am here to 
represent one who has stood before the world for more than fifty years as 
the unflinching champion for the possibilities of the voice, and who, at the 
age of eighty-one years, retains the beauty and strength of a voice that has 
moved and thrilled thousands of audiences, in its handling of uvery phase 
of language, from soul-stirring tragedy to mirth-provoking comedy,—from 
the stage and from the platform. That you are in sympathy with his work 
and efforts has been clearly evidenced from the fact that you have made 
James EF. Murdoch, President of the First Convention of Public Readers and 
Teachers of Elocution, and you will feel no surprise that his later eftorts 
should be, as his earlier ones were, a plea for vocal culture, The paper, 
which I shall have the pleasure of reading to you to-day, has been prepared 
from Mr, Murdoch’s writings, notes andconversation; though, in consequence 
of an almost mortal illness by which he was prostrated during the early 
part of this month, he was unable to do the actual writing of the paper. 

This is the day of schools of oratory—schools of expression—schools 
founded on the methods of Delsarte, —all of which are accomplishing good; 
but we find few institutions where the cultivation of the voice keeps pace 
with other studies pursued; and my experience as a teacher has been that 
there is too much theory and not enough that is practical, inthe teaching of 
the day. As purity, quality, and strength of tone are all dependent upon 
the proper production of tone, too much time cannot be given in the begin- 
ning of our study to the mechanism of the voice. As the strength, fiow, 
and grace of language is dependent solely upon our control of the separate 
syllables and words composing it, a careful analysis and practice of the 
elements is absolutely necessary. Knitting these elements together again 
into words andsentences, with the force and color requisite to give a pertect 
interpretation of the subject that is in hand, is the next or last step. Few 
rules are necessary; but time, patience, thought, and diligent practice the 
student must be willing to give to the exercise of his voice, if he would 
reach any degree of success, 

If elocution is to be considered merely a drawing-room accomplishment, 
and to be employed in doing pretty little things nicely, and displaying the 
dramatic ability of the amateur, it may be safe to accept the Kentucky girl’s 
idea, When told by her teacher of elocution, that she particularly required 
vocal gymnastic exercises to develop a naturally weak, thin voice, she said 
that her mamma would not allow her to use noisy exercises, as it was not 
elegant tospeak loud. But if the art is to receive its proper recognition as 
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the great factor in preparing speakers for the platform, the stage, the pul- 
S > ’ S 

pit, the bar, and for life, and we are to be educated into the belief that 

the voice makes the first impression upon the stranger, and at once chal- 

lenges admiration, then it must be treated as other arts are treated, and its 
b 


grammar followed. In treating of vocal culture, I wish to treat it in connec- 


tion with the daily use of the voice, as well as in its more unusual use,—it 
« ’ 


reading and recitation. 


While mannerism and affectation are no more necessary or excusable i: 
the teacher of clocution than in any one else, he certainly should be dis- 
tinguished for a more correct use of the vocal apparatus, even in his 
conversation. It is not at all uncommon to hear teachers and students of 
elocution who in recitation use good, full, sonorous tones, upon leaving the 
platform, fali back into the use of light, thin and characterless ones. This 
habit has often called from the hearer the remark: ‘*He reads unnaturally,”’ 
while, in point of fact, the unnatural use pt the voice was in the speaking, 
notin the reading. I use the term natural as meaning after the manner of 
nature, for nature intended us to use our organs correctly. 

If, in the firsthandling of language, the c sild was taught something of the 
action of the vocal apparatus, and that clear articulation requires control of 
the tone-producing organs as wellas those of articulation, we should hear 
better voices in our school-rooms and homes, for the habit of correct 
organic action once acquired, the development of voice is but a question of 
time. As it is, the student of elocution must, at a more or less advanced 
age, take up the elemental study of language in its true vocal form, and 
much valuable time is lost in doing work which should have been carried 
on side by side with other studies. 

If it is necessary to cultivate the voice in order to give an intelligent ex- 
pression or dramatic presentation of the language of an author, why is it not 
equally necessary to do so that we may express ourown thoughts and emo- 
tions ina manner fitted to the intensity of feeling by which we are animated ? 
If a man uses his organs correctly, producing clear, ringing or vital tones in 
his conversation, he certainly ought, and will doso, in reading. I hope and 
believe the time will come, when the cultivation of the voice will be given 
its proper position in the curriculum ofschool and college; until then our 
work must be to educate teachers. 


be 


I have frequently had persons say to me : It one thoroughly under- 
stands an author, and is thoroughly imbued with the spirit of a composition, 
the proper reading of it will, of course, follow.’’ As well might he say 
that, having an intense love for music and a theoretical knowledge of it, and 
though he had never given any time to the mechanical part, to training the 
fingers to rapidity and delicacy of touch, he yet felt certain that he could 
play a Beethoven sonata, or a Schubert impromptu. Or, that the mere 
possession of a fine natural voice was all that was necessary to enable one 
to satisfactorily interpret, “I Know That My Redeemer Liveth,” or even 
‘*Comin’ through the Rye.’” We do not speak by nature any more than 
we sing by nature. I am perfectly willing to admit that no one can read 
anything that is not perfectly understood, but I claim that something more 


is also necessary before the reader can give a vocal interpretation that is in 
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perfect harmony with that of his intellect. That is tosay, no one can ever 
become a truly dramatic reader, unless the instrument with which he has to 
work be so completely under his control that every shade of thought or 
emotion can be instantly expressed, and in the most natural manner. 

It has been truly said: ‘‘ There is noroyal road to learning.” This axiom 
will apply in its fullest force to the study of language, both in its written 
and spokenforms. That all its approaches are equally difficult, has been 
fully realized in eftorts—extending over a period of many years—to 
awaken the public mind to a sense of the importance of establishing a fixed 
and comprehensive system of instruction in the cultivation of the voice, as 
a primary step to the study of elocution. 

All art, whether we find it ina rude or a highly developed form, is the 
application of a scientific principle. Ifapplied intelligently, rationally, with 
a clear understanding of the law of cause and effect, it makes the artist ; if 
done blindly, as a mere act of imitation, it makes the artisan. The student 
of elocution, at the outset, should determine to be the artist, not the artisan, 
for he has to do with the finest of the finearts. Hlissuccess depends wholly 
upon his adherence to the laws of nature—they are few and simple and 
within the reach of all. 

Every sound, from the simply instinctive cry of the child to the extend. 
ed note of song, is simply breath made audible. Upon the thorough accept- 
ance and application of this principle depends all the beauty, purity and 
strength ot the voice. [should say that to-day the greatest blemish in the 
average reader or speaker is the lack of sustaining power, and the insuthi- 
cient supply of breath,— the former being entirely dependent upon the latter, 
Yet, time and energy are devoted to the exercise of the breathing-appara- 
tus; but, unfortunately, there is no practical application made, and time 
thus spent is only wasted, unless day by day the student applies in speaking 
and, indeed, in every muscular action, the habit of deep breathing. A 
young lady fresh from an Eastern school of expression, orce said: ‘*Oh, I 
have given a great deal of time to my breathing-exercises! Why, I used to 
faint away after my lesson!’’ She imparted the information in a voice that 
was remarkable only for its lack of strength. and the breathing-exercises had 
been of no more practical value to her than the fainting had been. 

As long as a vocal calisthenic is used only as a calisthenic, it is abso- 
lutely valueless. Vocal exercises should have for their ultimate object the 
perfecting of every detail in the production of tone, whether the tone be 
employed in conversation, reading or speaking. The Rev. Francis T. Rus- 
sell says: ‘** The whole apparatus, from the lips to the lowest muscles em- 
ployed, must be in vigorous condition-and in perfect training, before the 
speaker can expect his thought to be fitly uttered.’? The tones are too often 
divested of rotundity and ringing quality by the lip service of modern times, 
which demands an over nice articulation, and a cramped or strained position 
of the organs. Articulation must be taught in its double sense of distinct- 
ness and coalescence. To again quote Prof. Kussell: ‘‘After securing the 
proper management of the breath, distinct articulation is the next excel- 
lence to be sought by the public speaker. This has reference, first, to the 
simple action of the muscles in the articulating process, Like a well-formed 
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joint, the syllable tits into its placein the word, and so moves without 
hindrance to the ear. Imperfect or unfinished articulation might be termed 
disjointed. The syllables do not fit into their sockets. And it should be 
observed that, inasmuch as this relates purely tothe muscular action, it is 
distinct from enunciation, which has reference to the sound of thesyllable or 
pronunciation, which decides the correct accent, etc., according to estab- 
lished usage. Faulty articulation is the result of an imperfect action 
of the will-power through inadvertence or inattention; for, in almost every 
instance, it is a possible thing to articulate, if the speaker wills to do so. 
Too much care given to this matter becomes apparent asa defect. The 
school-master’s pedantic and labored style is plainly the result of paving too 
close attention to the mechanical action in speech.’ 

In no part of our work is the beauty, as well as the utility, of Dr. Rush’s 
concretes of speech more clearly illustrated than in our study of articula- 
tion. The inability to control the voice has made ‘suppressed force,”’ so- 
called, a ‘‘fad;” but it lacks the essential element, and becomes only a suc- 
cession of aspirated tones that convey no idea to the hearer of the deep in- 
ward feeling that seems to be convulsing the speaker. Strength we must 
have in order to give a carrying power and intense expression, but it must 
be flexible ; the strength of the racer, not the draught horse. Every utter- 
ance of the vocal apparatus must, of course, be accomplished by means of 
some degree of force that is understood. 

So when we use the word force, we use it as synonymous with power, 
strength and energy—just as we use the word guan/ity to denote time ex- 
tended. Force must be employed in any form of expressive language, 
whether of joy, pain, anger or tear, and it is only to be gained by correct 
diaphragmatic action. Mere loudness, which is waste instead of economy, is 
too often mistaken for force, and the tones become hard and strident. The 
student should bear in mind the fact that no degree of force requires a tense 
or constricted condition of the muscles of the throat, but that the work must 
be done lower down, by the engine, so to speak, of our vocal apparatus, the 
diaphragm and abdominal muscles ; and only by the intelligent control of 
this engine can we hope to give forth language with the sustaining power 
that gives the hearer that pleasurable confidence that the speaker's voice is 
equal to all demands that may be made upon it. Nothing is more distress- 
ing or more tiresome than to listen to one who seems to put his entire 
strength into individual words and sentences.—whom you feel has no re- 
serve power, and who never reaches a vocal climax. If itis wearying tothe 
hearer, what must it be to the speaker? 

Tenderness, affection, and all the quieter emotions, require the employ- 
ment of subdued force, which gives a vitality and life to the tones, and 
never allows them to strike the ear as though uttered with careless action. 
As force consists of form and degree, it isin radical stress that that power lies, 
which our great exponent of vocalculture, Dr. James Rush, has said, ‘‘draws 
the cutting edge of words across the ear and startles even stupor into atten- 
tion; this which lessens the fatigue of listening, and outvoices the murmur 
and unruly stir of an assembly.” 

Suppressed torce, on the other hand, calls into play the most extreme ac- 
tion of the muscular system. The most intensified form in which language 
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may be uttered is that called suppressed force. In this form of expression 
the animal forces seem to be gathered up for a great eftort of utterance; 
but, seeming to be held back, asit were, by some conflicting or opposing 
force inthe mind, labor to expend their power. The result is a strong, 
half aspirated vocality in language uttered, representing the utmost concen- 
tration of effort, and inspiring the hearer with a realizing sense of the pent- 
up lava-flood of feeling or passion struggling and boiling underneath. 
Sometimes in such utterance the vocality is entirely crushed out, and the 
result is the strongest form of articulate whisper, which requires the most 
intense muscular effort of which the voice-making apparatus is capable. 
When the energy of expression is extreme, the breath sent forth cannot, 
for some reason, be all converted into vocality. Aspiration, therefore, al- 
ways marks in a greater or less degree the voice of allstrongly energized or 
intensified utterance. 

For this reason, strongly passionate language read in a strong but perfect- 
ly pure vocality, becomes merely bombastic, or unmeaning loudness, We 
see, then, that force does not mean bigh pitch, hard .rtense tones, or, nec- 
essarily, extreme strength—but that it exists in numberless degrees. As 
an example requiring both suppressed and explosive force as well as sus- 
tained power, I know of nothing better for daily practice than the address 
of Henry V., to histroops before Harfleur: 


‘Once more unto the breach, dear friends, once more, 
Or close the wall up with our English dead! 

In peace, there’s nothing so becomes a man 

As modest stillness and humility; 

But when the blast of war blows in ourears, 
Then imitate the action of the tiger ; 

Stiffen the sinews, summon up the blood, 
Disguise fair nature with hard favor'd rage; 

Then lend the eye a terrible aspect; 

Let it pry through the portage of the head 

Like the brass cannon; let the brow o’erwhelm it 
As fearfully as doth a galled rock 

O’erhang and jutty his confounded base, 

Swilled with the wild an ! wasteful ocean. 

Now set theteeth, and stretch the nostril wide; 
Hold hard the breath, and bend up every spirit 

To his full height. On, on, younoblest English, 
Whose blood is fet from fathers of war proof! 
Fathers, that, like so many Alexanders, 

Have, in these parts, from morn till even fought, 
And sheath'd theirswords for lack of argument! 
Dishonor not your mothers; now attest 

That those whom you cali'd fathers did beget you. 
Be copy now tomen of grosser blood, 

And teach them how to war. And you, good yeomen, 
Whose limbs were made in England, show us here 
The mettle of }our pasture: let us swear 

That you are worth your breeding, which I doubt not; 
For there is none of you so mean and base, 

That hath not noble lustre in youreyes. 

I see you stand like greyhounds in the slips, 
Straining upon thestart. The game’safoot: 
Follow your spirit; and, upon this charge, 

Cry, ‘God for Harry, England, and St. George !'” 
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The American voice is a fine one, but, unfortunately, the careless and in- 
different use to which ithas been subjected has done much to injure it, and 
has failed to obliterate that head-tone, mingled with the remnants of the 
old Puritanic whine and nasality, which is now looked upon abroad as the 
national voice. 

The great trouble is that we have no fixed standard of voice to which 
persons are expected to attain as they are in the matter of language. Why 
should we not be held as responsible for inelegancies of voice, as for inac- 
curacies in grammar or careless pronunciation? 

There is much more melody inour voices than we hear in those of our 
English cousins. While the English women are celebrated for their low- 
pitched voices,—they lack the variety and vitality of the American feminine 
voice. With them there is no medium; they strike either a low pitch, which, 
continued for toolong atime, becomes monotonous, or they use a thin up 
per register which is utterly inadequate to the demand of dramatic expres 
sion. This is especially true of Mrs. Kendal, whose upper tones are harsh 
and strident beyond those of any American actress of equal talent. Prob- 
ably the most cultivated and satisfactory voice that we hear upon the 
American stage to-day is that of Miss Fanny Davenport. In this connection 
Ishall quote from an article upon several celebrated American actresses 
recently prepared for publication by Mr. Murdoch: 

‘*Can there be in dramatic situations a more difficult task for the actress 
than that which demands of the voice the power to indicate and yet not ex- 
press that emotion and passion, which cannot be trusted to natural utter- 
ance? Yet Miss Eliza Logan’s well-controlled tones told the story with such 
truthful feeling andintensified power that all hearts and eyes paid homage 
to the triumph of nature’s feeling shown through the medium of what may 
be termed her natural art. From the advent of Mrs. Siddons and the el- 
der Booth there sprang into existence a style of expressive stage speech 
more nearly allied to natural effects than the methods before in vogue. Mrs. 
Siddons was the first to adopt the system of notation originated by Thomas 
Sheridan, —the only actor of whom David Garrick was really jealous. This 
original work advocated the use of the voice for dramatic and oratorical ex- 
pression on natura! principles which are employed in our every-day speech, 
in the service of thought, feeling and passion.—a medium in which nature 
makes her pauses long or short, makes her time quick or slow, and strikes 
her pitch high or low. In connection with these her adjuncts, our common 
mother teacher employs her soul exciting qualities of fitting tone-color by 
which the passions are fiercely roused to action or soothed to peaceful rest; 
and, finally, throwing over all the charms of melody and the never-ending 
delights of vocal harmony, she presents a familiar model for the actor and 
the orator.”’ 

Think of the time, the labor, expended upon the preparation of the sub- 
ject matter of sermon, lecture, oressay, compared with the slipshod, so to 
speak, style of delivery in numberless cases, —notwithstanding, as Clarence 
Stedman quotes Ben Jonson’s grammar as saying, ‘‘that the writing (of it) is 
but an accident.”’ 

Listening a few nights ago to one of the most celebrated public men— 
whois universally spoken of as a finished actor,—-I could not but be im- 
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pressed with the great difference between his spoken and his written ad- 
dress. As a literary production, it would have stood the severest test— 
the style was bright and clear, the illustrations striking, and the allusions 
apt; butin the delivery there was neither grace nor variety, and one re- 
alized how much greater the power of the speaker would have been had 
he only possessed a cultivated and sympathetic voice. The greater part of 
the large audience were delighted. A pupil—a minister, who was working 
very hard toimprove a naturally weak voice—came to me one morning after 
having listened to one of Boston’s most famous lecturers and beloved citi- 
zens, and said: *‘Why was it that, though Mr. broke every rule of ora- 
tory, he yet held me under sucha spell thatI did just whatever he wished 
me to do,—laughing or crying as he intended his audienceshould? It does 
not make me feel any the less the importance of the work I am doing, but 
it does make me realize how little inducement a public speaker has to cul- 
tivate his voice.”’ 

The minister was right, though he forgot that all men have not the intel- 
lect, the command of language, andthe marvelous magnetism of manner, 
of those two men, which blinds even those who have made a specialty of 
the voice to defects which an impartial criticism would easily discover. 

3ut what shall we do?) We have so few public speakers whose delivery is 
in any way satisfying that the public is not educated to a point where it de- 
mands an artistic handling of voice and language. 

Thereis, however, this much to encourage us,—the public does recog- 
nize a good thing when itis presented and is ready to express hearty ap- 
proval; though it is apt rather to look upon it as something indicative of 
great genius, not often to be looked for, and not as evidence of patient 
labor and a close study of nature, 

Sheridan long ago tasked the people of England with being a nation of 


bad readers and speakers in spite of the fact that in no other country is 
there greater need or greater occasion for good reading or speaking. Un- 
fortunately, the same may be said of our own people asa nation to-day, 
and will, indeed, always be true everywhere until spoken language takes its 
proper rank as a branch of education. Here in a land where education is 
so universal, where the power of eloquence is so mighty and so valued; 
here in our institutions of advanced learning, from the subordinate posi- 
tion in which elocution is placed, insufficient time is allowed either for the 
intelligent or the artistic study of our spoken language, the common speech 
of two of the greatest nations of the earth; while in the fountain head from 
which alllanguage springs, the public schools are without sufficient time 
or systematic plan for the instruction of our children inthe correct employ- 
ment of the natural vocal elements of their native tongue. The preserva- 
tion of this gift of nature from the inroads of bad habits, so easily acquired 
in the midst of the artificiality of conventional life, demands a radical and 
thorough system of instruction in the primary departments, which would 
furnish a foundation for instruction in the higher grades, and thence carry 
the pupil to the crowning point, which moulds an easy unaffectec utterance 
into the form of a perfected elocution. The time has come for American 
educators to investigate the claims of the art of spoken language in that 
spirit of progression, whichso eminently characterizes the age. As long as 
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the public men, who are looked to for direction and authority in matters of 
educationalinterest, remain indifferent to, or ignore the true principle upon 
which is based the proper study of audible reading and public address, or 
fail to acknowledge the practical means by which such principles can be 
plainly manifested and applied, so long must the vocal profession of our 
language remain comparatively unknown, and an immense educational 
power be permitted to lie undeveloped. When all narrow and prejudiced 
opinions shall have given way to more advanced views on the subject of 
elocution, it will not be looked upon as a monopoly in the hands of a small 
number of people, known as ‘‘elocutionists,’’ but asa necessary branch of 
all liberal education. The Americans have been pronounced the readiest 
speakers of any in the world. Would that it might justly beclaimed that 
they are the best in every requirement of public and private speech! 

The conscientious elocutionist who bases his work upon the culture of 
the voice, has indeed adopted a high and lofty calling, and the members of 
this convention should be in touch with:every method that furthers that 
end. 

Prof. William Russell, one of America’s foremost educators, considered a 
thoroughly cultured voice to be one of the necessary requirements in the 
equipment of the teacher from a sanitary point of view, and also as a model 
for his pupils; believing, as we all must, that there is nothing more impor- 
tant in the education of children than that they shall hear good reading and 
good voices. Thechild never goes beyond his conceptions, but a very keen 
critic he becomes sometimes. Mr. Russell's voice, which was subjected to 
the strain of over fifty years of arduous duties in his chosen profession of 
the teacher, was to the very last rich, sonorous, and ringing. 

Discipline in every case may not win the battle, nor practice make the 
orator; but without them the means of victory are lessened, and the chances 
are against success. It may be urged that many use their voices success- 
fully, in a professional way, without the training of which we speak here. 
This is indeed true, but they accomplish unconsciously, often through the 
necessities of circumstance, as is often the case with the actor, what he 
might have been taught intelligently, free from the errors that the teachings 
of accident must necessarily engraft. But even admitting native ability 
to havea large part in execution, the natural speaker, as he is called, or the 
man who speaks from impulse only, however great his effects, when heis 
aroused by feeling, finds at times that he cannot excite that sympathetic 
fervor on the partof his auditors that he desires. Here the trained speaker 
has the advantage, having the arm of art to lean upon when nature fails 
him. In order, therefore, to be able to stir the blood, to melt the love or 
pity, or to rouse to anger or indignation, the speaker must have at his com- 
mand not only “wit and worth and words, but action and utterance, and 
all the powers of speech ‘to stir men’s blood.’”? A soul, intellect, apprecia- 
tion—the essential powers of a speaker or a reader—are gifts of nature that 
cannot be created by any methods; but that they can be cultivated and 
aroused to life and action, in many cases when they are but dimly recognized 
by their possessors, I do most certainly believe. 

What Addison has said of the human soul may be said of the uncultivated 
voice, that ‘It is like the marble of the quarry, which shows but a small 
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part of its beauty until the skill of the polisher brings out the colors, makes 
the surface brilliant as the crystal, and discovers every ornamental cloud 
spot running through.” 

Finally, and above all, the study of elocution must be a labor of love. 
Although it is true that in our studies we must invoke the power of the 
brain to define and direct the methods of forms of practice and discipline in 
accordance with the principles which underlie the art, still it is love of the 
art which quickens the imagination and emotional nature of the student, 
and blends the warmth and fervor of enthusiasm with the colder promptings 
of intellectual conception. This love of what is beautiful and eloquent in 
speech is, without doubt, inherent in our race; and in this fact lies the 
earnest of the result we have foreshadowed for the art of spoken language; 


for in this, as in all things, — 


“Tt is the heart and not the brain 
That to the highest doth attain ; 
And he that followeth love's behest 
Far exceedeth all the rest.” 


DISCUSSION. 
Miss CorA M. WHEELER, of New York : 


‘When a veteran inthe profession, and one whois so honored and be- 
loved as is the author of the delightful paper we have just listened to, is 
willing to give us the benetit of his experience and observation, it is a difti- 
cult and ungracious task to open what is called a ‘discussion’ on his paper. 
I prefer to call it a discussion of the subject along the lines where he has 
led us. The most I desire to do this morning is to follow on a little further 
and ask a few questions, the discussion of which will help us in practical 
work. 

“JT should be glad to know alittle more definitely the methods pursued by 
Mr. Murdoch. I believe that pupils who have talent are the best to work 
with; but I cannotagree with those teachers who say: ‘I take a pupil for 
a certain number of lessons and if they do not develop talent I do not care 
to teach them.’ It seems to me a great deal better to save a crippled body 
than to develop a genius. I agree with what has been said, ‘that it isa 
work for the many we need.’ It has been too much the property of the few 
—this art of elocution. 

‘‘T hardly know why the public is so afraid of voice-culture that goes by 
the name of elocution. Divinity schools are afraid of it, 1 know. Possibly 
it is because they judge elocution by a certain kind of voice-culture as 
shown in recitations by incompetent persons. We should read as we talk. 
Only a few talk well, but it seems to me that the natural key of a person’s 
voice should be followed carefully, and for that reason I would like to open 
this question: How far is it wise to teach voice-culture by imitation? I have 
often found that pupils who have naturally an agreeable and sweet voice in 
speaking, on beginning torecite change their whole key and manner after 
imitating a teacher. Their voices lose the naturalcharm. In some divinity 
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schools there is absolutely no training. The upper class men drill the lower 
class men, and thev are sent out utterly helpless as far as control of the 
voice is concerned. When they go into the field of labor they become ner- 
vous and overworked, and many break down at the time they should be 
most useful. Ihave heard ministers say: ‘If I had only had your sugges- 
tions ten years ago, I would not be where Iam to-day.” What can we do 
to simplify this question and bring it near to people who are afraid of elo- 
cution ? 

“Something has been said about the manner of breathing and the quan- 
tity of breath; that there should be plenty of breath. Of course there 
should be, but is it not a common fault to use too much breath? Is not the 
pupil apt to over-blow, as we would say ofa flute? At first, the control and 
direction of the voice is the more important point, and power and capacity 
grow gradually. It does not appear to methat we should attempt. both at 
first, in the use of the voice. 

‘In our section of the country a great difficulty we have to contend with 
is the use of the voice inthe public schools. Teachers seem to have no 
idea of directing and using the voice. Pupilsare urged to speak louder and 
louder, until their voices, for both singing and speaking, are almost ruined, 
I do not know whether this is very general over the country or not. I 
hope not; but we find it a great drawback. Must we call our art something 
besides elocution ? People seem to be afraid of that. They do not want elo- 
cution in the public schools or in the divinity schools. How can we make 
them see their need ? 

‘‘It seems to me that in speaking, the body and the expression of the face 
have a good deal to do with the voice, and one important thing is to keep 


the pupil in good frame of mindas wellas of the body,” 


Mr. WERNER: ‘I move thata committee of five be appointed by the 


chair on permanent organization.”? Carried. 


Mr. WERNER: “I also move that the chair appoint a committee of three 
to audit the treasurer’s accounts and report to the convention at the proper 
time.” Carried. 

Dr. THwinc. **] move that miscellaneous discussion be limited to three 


minutes.’’? Carried. 


President Mackay then appointed as a committee on permanent organ- 
ization: Hannibal A. Williams, T. C. Trueblood, Ek. P. Thwing, Elsie M. 
Wilbor, Mrs, Edna Chaffee Noble, and H. M. Soper, 


As a committee to audit the treasurer’s accounts, the President appoint- 
ed: Robt. I. Fulton, T. J. McAvoy, and Walter V. Holt. 


Dr. THWING: ‘I wish to emphasize a point made in Mr. Murdoch’s 
paper. The culture of the imaginative faculty is of prime importance. 
Said the Dean of the Boston School of Oratory, ‘If I find a student naturally 
deficient in imagination, | do nothing with him.’ In our normal and 
ibnormal life this power has a creative, necromantic activity. As a phy- 
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sician, I find a multitude of diseases to be merely imaginative. Prof. Gerbi 
cured 401 cases of odontalgia out of 629 by mere expectancy. The French 
Academy, a century ago, denouncing the trickery of Mesmer, declared the 
legitimacy of the use of the imagination as a creative ally. Self-possession 
is indispensable in its exercise. The speaker himself must be serene and 
self-contained if he would weave the witchery of his thought and fancy about 
others. Self-abandonment is also necessary if we would take our audience 
along with us. Theorator is neither a stony pillar, looking coldly down 
upon the people he addresses, nor an excited fanatic, carried away in 
vehement and lawless passion, Heshows his sympathetic interest ; but in 
the very torrent and tempest of eloquence, as Shakespeare says, ‘ there isa 
temperance that givesit smoothness.’ Anfony, instifling his emotion while 
looking into Cesar’s cottin, intensifies popular feeling. The hiding of the 
father’s face heightens the awfulness of the sacrifice of /phegenia, for the 
beholder summons his imagination to do what vision can do but feebly.” 


Miss Lily Hollingshead next recited ‘‘The Chariot Race,’’ from ‘Ben 
Hur,” by Lew Wallace, arranged by James E. Murdoch. 


This was followed by the reading of a paper by Mr. Thomas C. True- 
blood, on 


THE RUSH SYSTEM. 


N opening my remarks upon a subject that seems to me a most important 
one, I wish to acknowledge my indebtedness to the writings and per- 
sonal assistance of that venerable man whom my good friend, Prof. 
Churchill, calls the Grand Old Man of Elocution ; to whose eftorts more 
than to those of any other one man is due the respect with which this sys- 
tem is received in the colleges and universities, that prince of readers and 
teachers, Mr. James FE, Murdoch, 

I wish also to make grateful acknowledgement of assistance received 
from the writings of Mr. Wm. Russell, the colleague of Mr. Murdoch, and 
his son, Francis T. Russell, of whose labors and friendship Mr. Murdoch 
has often spoken to me in the highest and most feeling terms. I would not 
forget in this connection my friend and associate, Robert I. Fulton, whose 
genial spirit and enthusiasm have always been an inspiration to me ; and 
also other writers and teachers, both on this side and abroad, who have 
contributed to the success of this system. 

I wish, furthermore, to ask the Delsartians to consider carefully what I 
shall say, and see if they can discover any serious conflict between their 
own views and those of the Rushians, and whether or not, after all, as elo- 
cution has come to mean expression by voice and action, it does not require 
the two—i. e., Rush and Delsarte to make a complete system of elocution. 

Dr. James Rush, during the progress of his study abroad, became deeply 
interested in the subject of the voice ; and, finding that the literature on 
the subject was unscientific, he began a study of the voice from a physio- 
logical and musical standpoint. Being an accomplished musician, a man 
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of science, cultured by travel and extensive study of the fine arts, he very 
fittingly brought to bear upon his work the ripest training of the day. 
More than this, he was enough of an investigator to be independent of 
thought and act,—a man who could express an opinion and stand by it, 
regardless of what had been said and done by previous writers on the sub- 
ject. It apparently mattered little whether or not his labors were appre- 
ciated by his contemporaries, for he pursued his studies with an almost 
superhuman zeal 

With an inspiration received from the ‘‘Prosodia Rationalis,” of Sir 
Joshua Steele, who tried to establish a system of notation by which the 
whole act of speech, except that of quality of tone, might be indicated, 
Rush sought the one special and feasible object of examining the causes of 
the inflected tone, to analyze the speech-note, observing with the keenest 
scrutiny the action of the voice in the best models of elocution, and 
recording such laws as seemed to him relevant. 

Remembering the perfect elocution of Mrs. Siddons, he began his study 
by recalling Shakespearean passages that he had heard her deliver. The 
various slides of voice used in expressing different sentiments were care- 
fully observed in nature as well, and measured on the musical scale ; and 
as soon as a sufticient number of cases were observed to establish a law, it 
was at once recorded. This study was continued until a complete system 
was formulated, to which Dr, Rush justly applied the name, ** Philosophy 
of the Human Voice.’’? He demonstrated to a certainty that the voice acts 
by concretes (slides) on every syllable that is not sung, and that the discrete 
or step was not applied alone to song, as the Greeks and some modern 
writers had supposed, but was a part of speech, and that the two acts con- 
joined make up the melody of speech. He made it clear that melody was 
not utterance by means of musical notes in themselves, but by an entirely 
different use of the scale in the speech-note. The term melody he taught 
was relative ; that the same arrangement need not always be used for the 
same passage ; that there are good melodies and bad melodies, paradoxical 
as it may seem. 

Dr. Rush was the first writer who laid any particular stress on the glottal 
stroke necessary in the production of most vocal sounds. This clear-cut 
action of the glottis, which marks the opening of the syllable, he called the 
radical, i. e., the root or beginning of tone, that from which the tone grows 
into some form of the speech-note. The graceful and gradual close 
he designated the vanish. Then he made a careful analysis of the vocal 
value of the elements of articulation. This, to me, is one of the strongest 
points in the system, Many persons have fallen into the habit of drawling ; 
others, on the contrary, have taken toa snappy utterance that is quite as 
disagreeable. It is not sutticient to tell the pupil not to drawl, he must 
know why he drawls and how to correct it. 

Rush showed the intrinsic and expressional time value of letters and syl- 
lables, a thing, which, when learned, need only be referred-to by the 
teacher in order that the pupil may correct his own faults of quantity. He 
showed that certain syllables are capable of indefinite extension, while 
others cannot be prolonged profitably to any considerable length. Every 
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one has felt the superiority of the style of some authors over that of others; 
he may not have divined that one of the principal reasons is their selection 
of quantities. Rush helped us to an appreciation of the fact that those 
writers are best the intrinsic value of whose quantities is best suited to the 
sentiment expressed. In the expression of adoration, for example, when 
there is achoice between words, the best writer would select the longer 
quantities, while, in impatience and detestation, shorter quantities are 
preferable. We have but to note the long quantities in Byron’s ‘‘ Apostro- 
phe to the Ocean,” and the short quantities in Milton’s ‘‘L’Allegro,” to be 
convinced of the practical workings of this truth. 

The dissertation on the subject of the quality or timbre of the tone is not 
the least interesting feature of the system ; but, as it is the best known, I 
will leave it with this simple mention, dwelling more at length upon the 
distinctive features of the work. 

I would call special attention to the complete analysis he has given us of 
the application of force of voice to the various parts of the syllable—a plan 
which more recent writers have never improved upon. Next, to his analy- 
sis of the intervals of speech; this, it seems to me, is one of the most 
important of his discoveries, and one that has been accepted by the 
majority of teachers. His close observation of the utterance of the best 
speakers led him to the conclusion that certain sentiments require the 
application of the force of the voice to thefirst part of the accented syllable; 
other sentiments, such as solemnity and adoration, the swell of the voice ; 
others, again, require the greatest force on the last part of the syllable, and 
so on through the list that is too well known to be recalled in this presence. 

I may remark in this connection that almost all the principal terms used 
by the leading writers since Rush, and up to the time of the appearance of 
books on Delsarte, have been chosen from the nomenclature of the Rush 
Philosophy. Nearly all of these writers have added some new terms, or 
have seen fit to make some slight changes in the terminology ; but their 
work has been based on this system, and I am sure this convention will 
join me in deploring the fact that due credit has not at all times been given 
to this source of their knowledge. How significant and delightful it is that 
Mr. Murdoch, the greatest of them all, of whom Dr. Rush said, on present- 
ing him with a copy of the ‘*Philosophy of the Human Voice :”’ ‘‘ You are 
the best living representative of what I believe to be the true idea of 
expression, and of the principles set forth in this volume,”—this same Mr. 
Murdoch, in his excellent work, ‘* Analytic Elocution,” detracts not an iota 
from the reputation of his teacher, but devotes the entire volume to the 
exposition of the principles set forth by Dr, Rush, 

The objections that have been raised to this system from time to time are 
chiefly two: First, that there are too many technicalities; and, secondly, 
that his method of noting the inflections of voice is liable to produce 
mechanical effects in speaking. Mr. Murdoch says in regard to the former 
objection that, ‘‘in the record and treatment of every art or science, there 
is a necessity for adopting a language of unchangeable meaning, by which 
its principles may be definitely explained and communicated, and thus 
placed beyond the possibility of any perversion through misapprehension 
or individual caprice.’’ 
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Rush himself says: ‘* The fulness of nomenclature in an art is directly 
proportioned to the degree of its improvement, and the accuracy of its 
terms insures the precision of its systematic rules. The few and indeterm- 
inate designations of the modes of the voice in reading, compared with the 
number and accuracy of the terms in music, imply the different man- 
ner in which each has been cultivated.”’ 

Rush’s idea in giving us this complete system of vocal terminology was 
to furnish a standard of criticism, so that the teacher may be able to direct 
by principle and not alone by personal judgment of what is right and what 
is wrong. Why should we not have as complete a system of nomenclature 
for elocution as we have for music and other fine arts, and the sciences ? 
Will not a student have more respect for a system that has names for every- 
thing and one by means of which he may become independent cf all 
teachers, than he will for a system that makes him always dependent upon 
the judgment of the one who directs him? The former is founded upon the 
general law of culture, on sound pedagogical principles; it is education 
pure and simple, a drawing out, as the word indicates, the educo as opposed 
to the ‘‘instuffo’’ method. Therefore, the exponents of this system claim 
that Rush was in the right when he soughtand found names for the various 
acts of voice, so that one may teach by principle, give reasons for his 
criticisms, avoiding as much as possible that empiricism that is reflected in 
cold imitation. 

If the study of technicalities is a dangerous thing, why study the termi- 
nology and formulz of logic? Thereare persons who can reason who never 
saw a logic, but that is no argument against the study of that important 
science. A certain character in one of Moli¢re’s plays expressed great sur- 
prise when told that he had been talking prose all his life without knowing 
it Most persons would be equally surprised to know that they have been 
using the principles of elocution, whether rightly or wrongly, all their lives; 
but that is no reason why the person who desires to understand elocution 
should not know the names and relations of the principles he uses. Is there 
any reason why one should not study Delsarte because there isan extensive 
nomenclature? If the study of technicalities is a dangerous thing, then 
Patti and Nilsson and Gerster should not have studied music. If the study 
of technicalities is a dangerous thing, then Powers and Rogers should not 
have studied sculpture. If the study of technicalities is a dangerous thing, 


then Phillips and Beecher should not have studied the Rush System. 


Wendell Phillips, in a letter to Mr. Murdoch, thus speaks of his work at 
Harvard College, with Dr. Barber, one of the earliest and most enthusiastic 
followers of Rush: 


‘My Dear Sir: You ask me to tell you something of my acquaintance 
with Dr. Barber, the elocutionist. I had the good fortune to be his pupil, 
at Harvard College, in a class which fully appreciated the value of .— les- 
sons and system. I think | may say we were his fi ivorite class. . H. 
Simmons, afterward teacher of elocution at Harvard College, peed isti- 
cally devoted to training his rare powers; Motley, who, h< id ai literature 
drawn from public speech, would have been one of the most eloquent and 
finished of American speakers, were of our class, and, with a dozen others, 
were deeply interested in Dr. Barber’s system. 
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‘It is little to say that we all thought it the best ever offered to any 
student. Based on Rush, the Doctor’s system was at once philosophically 
sound and eminently practical. 1 am sure he taught me all I was ever 
taught, except by a schoolmaster whom I lost at ten years old. Whatever 
I have acquired in the art of improving and managing my voice, I owe to 
Dr. Barber’s system, suggestions and lessons. No volume or treatise on the 
voice, except those of Rush and Barber, has ever been of any practical 
value to me. 

‘*The Doctor’s reliance on principle, and comparative disuse of technical 
rules, seem to me a great advantage over all the other systems with which 
Iam acquainted, His teachings tended to make good readers and speakers 
and not readers and speakers modelled on Barber. It brought out each 
pupil’s peculiar character of utterance and expression, without attempting 
or tending to cast him in a mold. After leaving Barber, a pupil had no man- 
nerisms to rid himself of before he got full possession of his own powers. Of 
how few teachers can this be said! It is useless to waste words on any 
man ignorant of the vast power of agreeable and eloquent speech in a re- 
public. You can in noway contribute more to its cultivation than by doing 
justice to Rush and Barber, and calling attention to their system. For the 
sake of the public, as well as your own, I wish you the largest success in 
your effort. 

‘* Very cordially yours, 
** WENDELL PHILLIPs.’’ 
“Boston, Mass., March 23, 1878,’’ 


This is high authority. Other testimony might be added if time would 
permit. 

In regard to the second of the objections raised, that Rush’s plan of notat- 
ing is calculated to make one mechanical, I would say that the exercises 
notated are not intended to furnish the omZy plan of reading a passage. 
Each melody is one of a number of ways, any one of which would be ac- 
ceptable. I know of no better way to illustrate this point than to liken the 
notes of a melody to the flowers of a bouquet. One florist would arrange 
them in one way, another in another, but the flowers are the same. So 
with the best of speakers: The notes used are the same in intrinsic pitch 
value, but the arrangment is different. 

The greatest advantage in the study of melody is that it imparts to the 
mind a distinct picture of the action of the voice in the production of inflec- 
tion. Upon the position of a note in pitch depends, in great measure, its 
value in emphasis. "1 have sometimes said that emphasis by some element 
of pitch is the most fruitful source of power to the speaker. A syllable 
may be made emphatic by being set higher or lower in pitch than the gen- 
eral current. The very fact that a change has been made calls the atten- 
tion of the listener to the thought. ‘* The well disciplined student of Rush,’’ 
says Murdoch, ‘*would not only be able to note all expressive utterances 
upon paper or the blackboard, but would also be able to preserve them as 
matters for study and reflection.’’ This manner of noting melody of speech 
has been harshly condemned by some who have not taken the trouble to 
understand it. For myself, I know of no better discipline of the voice and the 
conception of the reader or speaker than drills in melody, It is a discipline 
of ear, throat, mind, and hand. It is certainly gratifying to note the im- 
provement students make in a few short exercises in writing melody in the 


class room, 
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You ask me how I conduct such an exercise. I require pupils to come to 
class with about two pages of musical staves. For the sake of uniformity 
of papers let these things be remembered: 

(1) The first note, whether high or low, should be placed on the middle 
line; 

(2) Judge the position of each note following by the one immediately 
preceding it; 

(3) Determine whether the concrete of the tone is rising, falling, or 
waving; 

(4) See that every syllable of a word is represented by a note. 

Let the teacher, then, begin counting in the simplest melody, i. e., the 
monotone, stopping at intervals and recalling the utterance to see how their 
work corresponds. Then let the counting be in the more difficult phrases of 
melody, until, finally, short sentences may be used; and the student finds 
that what seemed a most difficult thing at first becomes comparatively 
easy, especially so to the student who has had musical training. Thus the 
student begins to tind out how his speech looks in print. It is a revelation 
to him. His ear and throat now come to an understanding. He takes up 
a weapon of emphasis ever which he had little command and begins at once 
to apply it to his reading. He observes the melody of the best speakers 
and studies to improve his own, 

As a further means of development I would require students to put to 

melody and bring to recitation certain passages from selections they have 
been studying. Some are asked to place their melodies on the blackboard, 
This gives opportunity for comparison. There will be, of necessity, a great 
variety of reports, some good ones, equally good but not alike, some bad 
ones, equally bad but notalike. A very gratifying improvement will be 
shown in each new exercise presented until, after a few days’ work, no 
melody will be presented that is really bad. Such exercises, if judiciously 
practiced, will have a positive and almost immediate effect upon reading 
and speaking. The student learns his stops, and his intonation becomes 
easier to himself and pleasanter to others. 
/ The melody of cadence, as treated by Dr. Rush, is one of the most posi- 
tive and useful contributions to the science of elocution. A recent writer 
on the subject says: ‘** Cadence is difficult to acquire and more difficult to 
explain.”” I happen to know a good reason for that statement. The 
gentleman has no ear for musical sounds. He cannot sing a note. I have 
been amused on hearing him attempt to sing the scale. He knows when a 
cadence is satisfactory, but is unable to give any reason for it. 

Rush is very clear on this point, though I must say that I think he has 
not gone far enough. He detines cadence as that melody at the close of a 
sentence which ‘is always made with three successively downward radicals 
from the line of the current melody or by downward concrete movements 
of like extent.”” He proceeds, then, to analyze the forms of cadence, 
making three divisions: Triads, duads, and feeble cadence, the last of 
which, to carry out the analogy of terminology, Mr. Fulton and myself 
have named the monad; we have also seen fit to add two others, which, from 
analogy, we have named the tetrad and the pentad cadences, containing 


respectively four and five syllables. 
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When the ultimate syllable of a sentence is very strong, the monad is the 
only cadence that should be used. When the ultimate is moderately 
strong, the second duad is used. When the penult is strongest, the first 
duad is the only appropriate cadence. When the last three syllables are 
about equally strong, the rising triad is used. When the antepenult is 
strongest, the falling triad is the cadence. When the preantepenult is strong- 
est, the tetrad is used. When the propreantepenult isstrongest, then the 
pentad is used. An admirable exercise is to assign a selection and ask pupils 
to determine the cadences from the above laws. Rush says that ‘the 
person who studies cadence will not find himself at the end of a sentence 
with a syllable that seems out of joint with its intonation.” 

I trust it will not be out of place, in this connection, to add a word in re- 
gard to the melody of the minister as compared with that of other public 
speakers, as Rush’s teaching on the faults of utterance are very marked. 
This important question presents itself: Should the melody of the minister 
be different from that of other public speakers ? 

This is a question that ought to be carefully considered by the young 
preacher. What he has to say ought to be said in the mostinteresting and, 
if may be, the most vivid manner. His tones should be such as will con- 
vey the thought without calling the attention of the listener to the method 
employed. One seldom has his attention called to the melody of the con- 
versationalist. It is direct, natural. Why cannot this same sincerity, ear- 
nestness, and discriminative emphasis be carried into the pulpit? What 
opinion must a preacher have of his theme that makes him seek some ethe- 
real, monotonous drawl to convey thoughts that should burn into the hu- 
man heart ? 

Preachers too often lack directness. They overshoot, and soar away 
from their audiences. But how are they to acquire this directness? <Ac- 
quire it by study of melody, and then practically acquire it as the lawyer 
does by opening communication directly with those addressed. Pulpit or- 
atory ought to be dignified, energized, one-sided conversation. The mel- 
ody employed for a jury of twelve may just as well be used for a congrega- 
tion of twelve hundred. The difference isin the energy. Now, why 
should energy induce monotony? There is no good reason for it. The theo- 
logical student would do well to acquire that style of utterance which so- 
well served Wendell Phillips and other lawyers and statesmen—a style 
based on conversation which needs only to be energized to be heard in the 
remotest parts of the largest auditoriums. This is the method of Moody 
and was that used by Spurgeon. Spurgeon once said, ‘I hate oratory 
[meaning the flourish of tone and language of some]. Icome down as 


low as I can.” 


That is right. He sought the language level, and melody 
level of his audience. One of the flourishes of tone &# the song element 
that some speakers introduce, sometimes called the ‘Puritanical whine.” 
This is totally vicious and should be eliminated. 

There are laws governing melody which all good speakers obey and all 
poor ones violate. Every sentiment has its appropriate interval, that is, a 
certain drift and relatively uniform length of inflection. Pathos, for ex- 
ample, is also expressed in minor speech intervals, either a semitone ora 


minor third. Apply semitones and minor thirds to argumentative dis- 
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course or plain statement, and the effect is laughable. And yet the writer 
has heard, in his own class-room, plain statements, answers to questions, 
given in pathetic intervals. Perhaps the student felt pathetic, but I do not 
believe it; there was’nt the slightest occasion for it. The mind and the 
voice did not actin harmony. The latter had been growing out of tune 
for years. ‘The mind formed a plain statement of fact, but the voice gave 
it outas pathos. The minister has calm reasoning, plain statement of 
truth, solemnity, pathos, joy, righteous indignation to express. I have 
heard all of these styles of thought expressed in the same intervals, the 
same monotonous melody. The instrument of voice is out of harmony 
with the thought. It must be attuned. It must be made flexible if it would 
respond to the feelings. 

The most fruitful source of trouble to the minister in melody is his man- 
agement of the intervals of the second-—the appropriate interval for solem- _ 
nity and adoration. His themes, for the most part, are reverential. The 
quantities are necessarily long, the intervals short. In attempting to make 
a long quantity in a short interval, he is likely to begin or end with a note 
of song. This produces the song-speech note, the basis of the *tministerial 


%? 


tone. The minister should be drilled until he can execute these difficult 
intervals without the drawl or the note of song. He should have enough 
respect for himself and consideration for his audience to do this. There is 
no more need of a *‘ministerial tone’’ than there is ofa ‘lawyer's tone.”’ I 
believe it would be a good plan for men to practice law three or four years 
before going into the pulpit. Then they would learn the difficult art of 
talking straight to the people, and I believe they -would accomplish more 
in the end. 

Good speaking is not the result of divine grace. The minister may pray 
with much fervor and earnestness for ‘tongues of fire from heaven,” but 
God does not mend cracked voices in that way. He will honor the correct 
use of the principles of elocution, and punish physically to the extent of 
the abuse of them. But some of them cry out against the study of elocu- 
tion, for, they say, it will make them unnatural. Such persons should 
never have begun an education, for then they began to change their na- 
ture. Beecher said that ‘* such people should never have departed from 
babyhood, for that was the only nature they had to begin with.’’ Nobody 
ever accused Beecher of being unnatural, and yet he had a teacher of elo- 
cution four years, and attributed his skill in the management of his voice 
to the sensible methods of that teacher. There are some teachers of Latin, 
Greek, and mathematics that would better be doing something else, but 
that is no argument against the study of those important branches of lib- 
eral culture. It is true there are few Murdochs, and Plumptres, and 
Churchills, and Delsartes, but the minister would better cross the continent 
or the ocean to tind them, than to go before waiting audiences crude in 


voice, melody, and manner. 


‘Francis T. Russell says: ‘+ The gifts of the spirit never supersede the 
necessity of culture.”’ If the minister has a good voice, let him cultivate 
and improve it: if he has a bad one, let him make a good one out of it, for 
there is nothing that yields so readily and surely to training. He should 
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have the same desire to make the most of his powers of delivery as he has 
to cultivate the mental faculties; then will the voice, the trained instrument, 
respond to the touches of feeling, and there will be no such thing as ‘*min- 
isterial melody,’’as distinguished from that of any other good public speaker, 
and I believe that the principles set forth by Rush, if properly understood, 
will be sufficient to correct these faults of utterance. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. S. H. CLArK, of Canada: ‘LT appreciate the paper just read most 
highly, but I would like to make one remark. I hardly agree with Mr. 
Trueblood in all respects. The imagination is uppermost in elocution. I 
believe more benefit has resulted from the training of the imagination than 
from thestudy of the Rush System or any other system with its scales of 
tone. Itis true I have experienced difficulty in getting many pupils to dis- 
tinguish sounds, I took lessons in singing myself, and lay great stress on 
music; but Isee in it no guidance for variety of voice, and do not consider it 
a sine gua non, 1 derive for myself and for my pupils more benefit from 
the stimulation of the imagination,”’ 


Mr. TRUEBLOOp: ‘*What Mr. Clark says is quite true, but I beg of him 
to remember that the study of this musical scale does not in any way imply 
lack of or impair the imagination. You might as well expect a musician to 
be a good musician without imagination, asto expecta man to study these 
signs of expression [referring to Rush's vocal scale] without imagination. 
If you will study the works of Rush, you will find them full of suggestiveness 


and imagination.” 


Mrs. Wess: ‘My experience in teaching has been such that I most 
decidedly object to mechanical training. I do not agree with the lady who 
said it was better to save a crippled body than to educate a genius. Unless 
a person has natural ability for the profession, you can never make a reader 
of him, if you have all the powers of the teachers of the universe combined. 
There is not a season that I do not turn away from ten to twenty persons 


who come to me to take lessons.” 


Miss WHEELER: ‘*As I made the remark Mrs. Webb refers to, allow me 
to say that I did not refer to teaching professionals. I do not think that 
ours is a work for the professional alone, but that we want to work for a 
higher standard of voice-culture among the children in our schools as 
well.” 


The discussion of Mr. Trueblood’s paper was followed by a recitation 
by Mr. T. J. McAvoy, of Indiana, **Mark Twain and the Interviewer,’’ by 
Ss. L. Clemens. 

This was followed by a reading by Miss Mary Helena Zachos, who gave 
four selections from Austin Dobson: ‘The Ballad of Prose and Rhyme,” 
‘Tu Quoque,” “An Autumn Idyl,” “The Secrets of the Heart.” 


The convention then adjourned until 2 p.m. the same day. 
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TUESDAY AFTERNOON. 


The convention was called to order at 2 o’clockand and opened with the 
reading of a paper by Mr. F. Townsend Southwick, of New York, on 


PSYCHOLOGY AND EXPRESSION. 


ha is not my intention, nor would I presume to present new truths in art 
to-day, but toshow you how science, here and there, reinforces ex peri- 
ence andcommon-sense. 

You are all familiar with the old fable of the two knights who fought 
fiercely on the question whethera certain shield was of gold or silver, and 
at length discovered that both were right and both wrong, since one side of 
the shield was of one metal and the opposite side of the other. In our pro- 
fession we have two hostile camps of extremists, each equally sure he is 
right and his opponent altogether blind. One is the so-called ‘* mechani- 
cal’’ school, with which the name of Diderot is associated ; the other has 
been aptly called the “impulsive”’ school. 

The mechanical school claims that dramatic expression is possible 
without corresponding emotion; the other denies this claim,and asserts 
that without true feeling no expression is true to nature. The mechanical 
school deals with externals. It analyzes the vocal and pantomimic ex- 
pression of each emotion, the timbre, pitch, intlection, etc., of the voice, 
the attitude of the body, facial expression, and gesture; carefully notes 
each, either empirically as with the old masters, or in accordance with cer- 
tain principles of expression, as with later teachers, and says tothe stu- 
dent: ‘*Reproduce these externals, these symptons, of emotion and you 
represent the emotion itself.”’ ; 

The impulsive school vehemently opposes al? study of external manifes- 
tations, which it stigmatizes as artificial, mechanical, arbitrary, and so on, 
It permits exercises for overcoming physicaland vocal defects but rather 
reluctantly, lest the individuality of the student be smoothed and ironed 
out of him. It says, ‘‘Be natural and all will be well.” Itrefers everything 
to the inner being, the psychic principle, the soul. It demands of the read- 
er or the actor that he shall actually think the thought, feel the emotion, 
be the character he represents. Briefly, we may say that one school refers 
everything to the body, the other to the soul. You are all familiar with the 
stock arguments pro and con. 1! will nottake up your time with them. It 
is enough to say that they are too strong on either side to be ignored or 
pooh-poohed by the other, as is too often done, 

Most of us hold in the middle course between these extremes, but with 
leanings toward one side or the other. I believe it can be shown that there 
is common ground on which all may stand; and with this object 1. invite 
your attention to another side of the shield, or, to be more consistent, to 
the cement which binds the gold of the psychic life to the silver of its 
physical manifestation, namely, the nervous system and its office in ex- 
pression. We may call ours, for convenience, the psychological view 
of expression. 
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believe that in what is somewhat awkwardly called physiological psychol- 
ogy can be found the key to many a battling problem and the reconcilia- 
tion of many views that have hitherto seemed antagonistic. It opens a 
new field for speculation and investigation of the bearings of nervous con- 
ditions on emotional manifestation. It teaches us that power in emotional 
expression depends upon the supply of nervous energyand the power of 
reproducing sensations at will rather than upon intellectual culture, 
spirituality, or even muscular development of the ‘‘wsthetic gymnastic ” 
order. The neglect of this principle, which should be fundamental to our 
teaching, explains why so much painstaking, conscientious building up of 
voice and body (the outward, tangible body of muscle), of intellectual striv- 
ing and spiritual aspiration, fail, while untaught, inartistic, often painfully 
crude and vulgar delivery, carries an audience by storm, merely by virtue 
of the intense, real feeling there is in it. 

Physiological psychology teaches us that we must train our nerves as 
carefully asthe gymnast trains his biceps or the logician his intellect, 
Moreover, a philosophy of expression that shall stand squarely on its feet 
must be built upon a sure foundation of psychological and physiological 
knowledge and not upon vague cosmical or wsthetic theories that, how- 
ever they may fascinate and whatever valuable truths they contain, are out 
of harmony with the thought of the age. Let me refresh your memories 
with the barest outline of the trend of modern psychology. 

The mind’s organ is the brain. From the brain, through the spinal cord 
principally, extend fibres of similar substance to the brain-mass to every 
spot in the body. These fibres, dividing and subdividing as they go, we 
know as nerves. There are two systems of nerves: The Afferent, receiving 
impressions from without and conveying them to the brain, causing sensa- 
tion, consciousness; the Efferent, sending the orders or will of the brain to 
the rest of the body. The brain can also generate thoughts, impulses and 
sensations without corresponding direct external stimulus. Every particle 
of nerve-substance encloses a certain amount of nerve-force that is set free 
when the nerve is excited. ‘The particles of matter known as the nerve- 
cells have been compared toa row of bricks set on end. Just as if we 
push over the first of the row the rest tumble down, so a shock, communi- 
cated to the outermost cell of a nerve, causes a displacement of that cell 
and in addition the escape of a certain amount of energy which is commu- 
nicated tothe nearest adjacent particle of nerve-matter, andso on through 
the various channels of communication, each reinforcing the original impulse 
until the brain itself is reached and disturbed. This disturbance of the 
brain we know as Sensation or Consciousness. But by the time the afferent 
impulse, reinforcedin this way all along its path, reaches the brain it has, 
in all probability, set in motion more force than is absolutely needed for 
consciousness. All this superfluous energy present in the brain seeks an 
outlet through the efferent system. The afferent impulse is transferred in- 
to an efferent, effecting impulse—the man feels he must do something. 

If this efferent impulse is comparatively weak we move deliberately, 
feeling that we control and can stop the action at pleasure. If, on the con- 
trary, the efferent impulse is so great that we cannot control it, we say that we 
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move spontaneously. The first sort of impulse produces Voluntary Motion, 
the second, Emotion. Sometimes there is so great efferent excitement of the 
lower centres, the spinal cord, for instance, that the supertiuous force gen- 
erated in these overflows into the neighboring efferent nerves and we have 
spasmodic or reflex actions. ‘lhe action resulting from such an overtlow 
takes place before the mind cognizes the cause. A familiar example of 
this is the sudden start we give on hearing a very loud sound. Again, we 
have all the degrees of automatism, from the action of the stomach in diges- 
tion to the acquired ones of winding a watch while undressing, or the coor- 
dinations involved in walking, all of which at one time were conscious ac- 
tions, <A real science of expression will take cognizance of these and many 
other manifestations, will determine, for instance, how far the doing of a 
thing automatically differs from the same thing done consciously, what the 
relative activities of the various parts are in reflex action, and how and why 
the sameaction done deliberately will appear to the eye to have different 
characteristics. In a word, it will order the vast accumulation of expres- 
sive materials in accordance with known facts of science rather than with 
fanciful theories. 

It is too early yet to hope for any but the most imperfect results from 
our knowledge, but it should be valuable as a supplement to the artist’s 
other resources. Certainly the teacher can make effective use of it in di- 
recting the pupil’s attention toward both the proper seat and the character of 
desired sensation. You remember that every emotion, as Delsarte taught, 
has its appropriate agents of manifestation. We should also remember, 
with still greater care, that every emotion has its peculiar seat of sensation 
and inward excitement. For example, though we know that the brain is 
the seat of the soul ahd the affections as well as of the intellect, yet we also 
must bear in mind that emotions are felt not in the brain but in the body ; 
that is, that an excitement of the brain is often known to consciousness 
only as an excitement of a more or less removed part, as, the swelling heart, 
the tearful eye, the clinched fist, and so forth. This has led many psy- 
cholagists to take the view that what we mean by emotion is not, primarily, 
a mental state, but a physical condition, which the mind cognizes only 
after, or, at least, simultaneously with its occurrence. For example, in the 
language of a prominent investigator, we do not cry because we feel 
sorry ; we feel sorry because we cry. You know our every-day phrase, 
‘*T forgot myself,’? meaning that an impulse was so strong that conscious- 
ness was obliterated by it. 

Many teachers partly recognize this truth when they talk of the texture of 
the muscles being affected by emotion. They should go further than this, 
however, and realize that emotion is not merely a condition of the external 
muscular tissue, but a modification of the viscera, the internal organs, 
Heart, liver, stomach, and glands all participate init. Indeed, the auto- 
matic activities are apparently those most strongly moditied. One proof of 
this view is the fact that abnormal conditions of many organs produce 
emotional phenomena exactly like those called up by outward events, A 
torpid liver will generate, as we all know, blues of the deepest dye. If this 
is true, it follows that the basis of emotional manifestation must be not 
attitude, as you and I were taught, but sensation, and that the artist must 
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learn to command portions of the nervous system that in the majority of 
people are quite beyond the power of will. Torender one’s self susceptible 
to every wave of inward feeling, every external influence, should be the 
aim of the artist. 

You remember that we likened our nervous particles to a row of bricks 
set on end. Now, a row of bricks may be easily toppled over, or may offer 
resistence to the push of the hand. The degree of resistance will depend 
on the stability of the bricks. So with the nerve cells, Emotional expres- 
sion requires sudden and great transitions from grave to gay, from lively 
to severe. We need, for emotional purposes, not stability but instability. 
The reader must be excitable. The artist’s temperament, as we all know, 
is not always that most conducive to the comfort of his friends. This 
view of the necessity of excitability may help to reconcile us to the tortures 
of nervous dread that so often are preliminary to an appearance before a 
critical audience—like this. These palpitations before a performance help 
to give the required instability to the nerve-cells, while, at the same time, 
nerve-force is being generated inexcess of the normal amount. The flow of 
energy at last penetrates to every remotest fibre of the body. There are 
no clogged channels, no sluggish or irresponsive muscles or membranes. 
Every particle of the body becomes sensitive to emotional conditions ; and 
when the crucial moment comes, the artist tinds a tremendous response 
from undreamt-of energies, and comes out of the ordeal surprised that he 
did better than usual—in spite of his nervousness, as he says,—he should 
say, because of his nervousness. 

But there is an economical side also to be considered. We must discard 
the old notion that a man can accomplish anything he wills to do. — Liter- 
ally that is true, because the will stops short assoon as nerve-force is ex- 
hausted; but the ordinary idea is that man can go on indefinitely if he isn’t 
lazy, which is true, too, because laziness is one of the symptoms of exhausted 
energy. Asa matter of fact, man is limited by his supply of nerve-force. 
Exceptin rare cases of extraordinary vital power, man’s supply of nerve- 
power is inadequate to the highest development of more than one or two of 
his faculties. The great need of the artist is reserve energy for emotional 
climaxes. He cannot afford to fritter away his nerves in muscle-making 
or in too profound study of matters outside his province. So you see that far 
as we have gone with the impulsive school, we should as heartily accept 
the results of mechanical training. For every action that can be made 
effectively without emotional disturbance saves so much energy forthe few 
supreme moments, when the artist must call to his aid every resource of 
his being, or fail of attaining his ideal. 

It would be a subject of curious inquiry how far the austerer virtues 
interfere with artistic development in the individual. Asarule, we may 
logically expect many unamiable as wellas amiable traitsamong those who 
live in the highly-charged atmosphere of Purnassus. The ideal man is the 
perfectly balanced one, but it is doubtful if he would reach the highest plane 
of artistic achievement, Iam sure that, at any rate, the artist’s tempera- 
ment is not always a blessing to its possessor. However, the divine law of 
compensation gives us higher pleasures for higher pains; and, though we 
may often envy the comfortable serenity of the solid, every-day man, there 
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are moments given us when we soar on the wings of inspiration to heights 
where solidity may never, by any amount of heavy-breathed exertion, hope 
to climb, 

DISCUSSION. 

Mrs. ELIZABETH MARNEY CONNER, of Buffalo: 

‘In alllands, climes and ages the ego or soul of man has striven to re- 
vealitself. In spite of earthly environment, divine beauty has been shown 
forth in painting, sculpture, music, architecture and the sublimest litera- 
ture, 

This art of ours, too often known by the name of one of its parts and 
called elocution, combines, toa greater or lesser degree, the beauties of 
most of the other arts; and yet has such individuality of its own and is so 
substantially a living thing, that it must necessarily deal with that by which 
lifeis expressed This makes the study of expression a most fascinating one. 
But it is, to a great extent, awesome as well; and great care must be taken 
to have true criteria for gaidance, and to incorporate into practice laws 
which, quoting from Ruskin, ‘*being based upon man’s nature, not upon his 
knowledge, may so partake of the unchangeableness of the onethat the 
increase or imperfection of the other cannot assault or invalidate them.” 

Before beginning this or any other work ouridentity is already estab 
lished; we know we are. ‘Consciousness ’’ it is said, *‘is an aftirmation of 
existence. We occupy space and have what is called physical life; we oc- 
cupy consciousness and have the knowledge of a spiritual and an eternal 
existence.’’ Baldwinsays: ‘Self is recognized as cause in connection with 
muscular feelings and will,’ and it is this cause and eftect, then, with which 
we have to deal. 

I think we will all agree that mind is the supreme, the controlling power, 
and that through voluntary and involuntary action this apparition called 
body is controlied. In the stndy ofthe art of expression all the agents of 
the body are freed by correct, regular and varied practice, so that we may 
not only express and represent our own thoughts, feelings and velitions, 
but also areable to take upon ourselves intelligible symbols of all the inner 
states of men. We are to represent, through our own individual eftort, the 
world of mankind as it thinks, feels and acts. 

This cannot be done unless we understand, either intuitively or other 
wise, something of what man is. From whence did he spring? Does he 
embrace in this organism with which we have to deal only excellencies 
evolved from brute life, or was he co-existent with that which we call 
God, or Good, before even time itself began? Our Bible declares to us that 
man was created upright; but this does not always appear to be the fact, 
and the demand has come for something to circumvent the tendency to in- 
vent, and to destroy the inventions which make man seem contrary to the 
above. Thisthe true expressionist seeks todo. Every part of the being is 
dealt with in turn. Every faculty is liberated, and, reversing that great 
truth, ‘‘Thelaw of life is the lawof growth,” we no longer walk in ‘dead 
men’s shoes.’’ Heredity loses its power, and we are free—free to express 
that for which we were created by a Divine hand. Like, as we well know, 
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soul does not need educating, in the common sense of the term—it only 
needs tobe made aware of itself and given full control of the medium 
through which it may be seen, felt and heard, 

This does not, in any way, exclude the training of what is known as the 
human mind. The latter should be enlarged, strengthened, and inspired 
to its highest capacities by every means at ourcommand. In fact, this pro- 
cess of evolution, if carriedon in the right manner, isa great step toward 
the ultimate supremacy of the Divine mind, which ‘‘works through us to 
willand to do what we ought todo,” Where truth dwells, perfection hovers, 
and this study of expression, rightly understood from a psychological 
point of view, is unfolding ideality, or the best self, revealing the true ego 
or soul of man, 

In the plane upon which this world moves, manis manifested to his fel- 
low-man through material phenomena interpreted by consciousness, “We 
study mankind individually andin masses, in normal and abnormal states 
and conditions; but the study of this omnipresent notion, matter, this fig- 
ment of the brain which, in mortal sense, like the poor is always with us, 
is the most infinitesimal part of our work, The knowledge of all the 
inner workings of the one true mind must be mastered and made one’s own 
by use. All acquisitions should be made to minister to the vigor and growth 
of our own thought, so that we may more truly understand the universal 
soul of man, and comprehend the fact thata free and holy individuality is 
to mind and heart the cause and compass of the universe. 

A true expressionist not only interprets the meaning of an author, but 
reveals the hidden springs from whichthat author has drawn inspiration. 
Poetry has been defined as the art which interprets the true nature of 
things. Expression not only interprets poetry, but, in this branch of the 
study, almost life itself. 1 believe it is claimed that the master interpreters 
of a great dramatist are entitled toshare his immortality. But be that as 
it may, the artist who, by voice and manner alone, causes characters to step 
out from the page and live and move and have a_ being, close to the heart 
and understanding of the listener, is worthy the appreciation and encour- 
agement that is beginning to be accorded as such. 

As has been shown, outward signs alone are not dealt with, but the 
greatheart of the universe is searched with microscopic inspection that it 
may yieldits richness in all things. <A true devotee of expression strives 
earnestly to enlarge his own soul to the dimensions of collective humanity, 
viewing all things in the light of that divine alchemy, imagination, which 
transmutes personages of the basest metal into finest gold, 

Beauty is to be presented as a synthetic whole. It is the all-controlling 
action of mind upon voice and manner which aids us in doing this, and 
gives to words—those dead forms of thought-—that which makes them living 
influences. Bascom says: ‘‘It is not the craft of the workman, or com- 
bined excellencies of the work, but an overshadowing quality through 
which these have their chief value, which sets the seal of fine art upon 
them.’’? He also says: ‘* Perfect beauty in man, its highest subject, is 
the strong, varied and delicate development of moral power; the 
infusion of all the members and means of life with this inner true life 
of the soul; the flowing outward in limb, lineament and language of those 
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manifold forces and susceptibilities that spring from wholesome, healthy, 
physical forces in the handling of a supreme spiritual power. It is the fil- 
tration of the higher sensibilities which gives adherence and authority to 
the recognition of truth in wsthetic feelings, which, of themselves simply, 
have little binding force. In one view of the subject, our moral nature 
may be said to be our entire nature, since a moral quality anda moral rela- 
tion are imparted to all thoughts and actions by the presence of this su- 
’? To conclude from this authority: ‘*As beauty 
involves the union of inner power with perfect form, there must be, for 
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its due perception, a deep discriminating insight into both.” 

The strength and power of beauty and the beauty and power of strength 
is what we grow partially conscious of when mind is studied in its divine 
and not human conception. And so, keeping abreast of these stirring and 
prophetic times in which we live, we should labor to perform our allotted 
tasks so earnestly that we may at least feel that we have been faithful 
workers in this art of arts. Our productions should remain photographed 
upon the minds and hearts of the people, when more material substances 
have ceased to exist. 

It is our oftice to move and play upon heart-strings for the highest pur- 
poses only. Consequently, we must have our own hearts attuned to the 
keynote of what is essentially good, beautiful and true, living in and being 
part of that perfection which is the monopoly of none, but the birthright of 
all. 

Thus this wonderful, this sacred art of expression becomes the living 
breathing utterances of our higher, better selves, aiding us to follow in the 
footsteps of the ‘* Word which was made flesh,’’ and of whom we all know 
it has been chronicled, ‘* Never man spake like this man.”’ 

Mr. McAvoy: ‘‘It seems to me that it would be impossible to teach elo- 
cution except in harmony with psychology. I know some people, how- 
ever, who claim to have taught successfully in this way: They read a pas- 
sage to the pupil and then require the pupil to read it as they have read it; 
but there can be no true thought process except in relation to the psychic 
process. Anyone who has the intelligence to teach in this way will find it 
extremely helpful. It must be a daily, hourly, and continual study on the 
part of the teacher who is going to teach elocution,”’ 


Mr. WILLIAMs: ‘At this point I wish to say thatI think it advisable to 
have a committee appointed to consider the propriety of publishing the 
proceedings of this convention in pamphlet form, and I move that the Presi- 
dent appoint a committee to ascertain the cost of such a publication and 
report to thisconvention, Say thecost of 500 and 1000 reports. Carried. 

President Mackay appointed Messrs. George RK. Phillips, S. H. Clark, 
Louis Leakey, E. P. Thwing, and Virgil A. Pinkley te act on this com- 
mittee. 


Mrs. CHARLOTTE WINTERBURN, of New York: ‘I move that we return to 
the discussion of Mr. Southwick’s paper.’’ Carried, 


Mr. CLARK: ‘*I wish to say just one word along the line of Mr, South- 
wick’s paper. A few years ago I came across Herbert Spencer’s ‘Physio- 
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logy of Laughter.’ I came across it accidentally and read it with a great 
deal of pleasure. I remember that he explains laughter very similarly to 
Mr. Southwick’s discourse. We see something, and at once the nerve-cen- 
tres are stimulated and produce a nervous fluid which takes its way along 
the nerve-channels to the brain. This fluid is necessary to assist the brain 
in its action. Suppose a man is witnessing the departing of Ravenswood 
and Lucta di Lammermoor upon the stage. During this trying scene Spen- 
cer claims that large quantities of nervous fluid are traversing the nerve- 
channels toward the brain. Suddenly there enters a bleating kid and our 
tears are turned tolaughter. Why? Because we take this lamb as incon- 
gruous (a descending incongruity he calls it), and the thought is too small 
to use up all the nervous fluid which has been ordered, so to speak, and it 
finds its way back, not to the nerve-centres but to the muscles, and natur- 
ally affects those muscles most used in every-day life—the muscles of the 
mouth. Let someone be walking along the street and fall, especially if the 
day be rainy and the streets slippery and he happens to have on light 
clothing ; let him fall suddenly. Wesee him and laugh. But let us find 
that he has been hurt by the fall, and laughter changes to sympathy, and 
the two emotions express themselves differently. 

‘‘lf there be a slight overflow of the nervous fluid, we smile. If there 
be a great overflow of the nervous fluid, the respiratory muscles are moved 
and we have a hearty laugh.” 

Mr. McAvoy: ‘*[ did not hear Mr. Southwick’s paper, but will say a few 
words. A great many people believe there must be nerve-energy to ex- 
press emotion. You have heard of young ladies and gentlemen telling one 
another that they will love each other forever. Should you not say they 
were fools? They might as well offer each other all the wealth of our na- 
tional banks, It is utterly impossible to keep up such an emotion as that 
unless you become insane ; and if you do keep it up long you will be in- 
sane. Itis not necessary 1: reading emotion to feel an internal emotion. 
All that is necessary is a visible expressionof the emotion, which can be at- 
tained by practice. I have seen actresses play bright, laughing parts, and 
immediately after appear in a scene of grief and despair which called for 
tears, It would be impossible for two such different emotions to follow 
each other so closely in reality in the actress.”’ 

Mr. F. E. CHase, of Massachusetts : ‘* Did the gentleman never see a little 
boy strike his brother in anger and immediately turn and throw his arms 
around his brother’s neck and cry ? ”’ 

Mrs. Jessie Eldridge Southwick then recited ‘‘Nydia, the Blind Girl of 
Pompeii,’’ by Bulwer-Lytton. 

The evening session was omitted to allow members of the convention to 
attend the reception given by WERNER’S VOICE MAGAZINE. 
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WEDNESDAY, JUNE 29th. 
The convention was called to order at 9 o’clock by President Mackay. 
The first paper was by Mr. Nelson Wheatcroft, of New York, entitled, 


ELOCUTION AND STAGE ART. 


WISH first, ladies and gentlemen, to express the sense of injury I feel at 

the hands of the Program Committee, first, in asking an actor to do any- 
thing original, and, secondly, for calling on me fora matinee at 9 o’clock 
inthe morning. Ido not think any self-respecting actor wouid undertake 
the task. I had hoped, with alightness of heart, that the lateness of the hour 
at which most of us retired last night (thanks to the generosity, liberality 
and hospitality of Mr. Werner) would play havoc with the attendance, and 
I would read before only a few of my friends, with a chance of being let 
down easily. My hopes were in vain. 

[ have been told that Lam an elocutionist. I may be in practice; I know 
Iam notin theory. Before I commence I want it understood that I am here 
to learn as well as to come with my own little lantern of experience. 

Have you ever heard actors say, ‘‘elocution is no good?” I have, and a 
great many times. Now, one of the questions I wish to hear you discuss 
is: What is the reason of this? Is it the fault of the actor or the fault of 
the elocution? I suppose there are many actors who would be better for a 
little elocution, and there are many elocutionists who would be better fora 
little acting. 

Were I to confine my remarks to the subject allotted me and followmy 
first impulse, I should say so little that Lam afraid you would condemn me 
for treating the matter lightly or even jestingly. The subjectis, I believe, 
the Application of the Elements of Elocution to Stage Art,’’orsomething like 
that. Now, I would simply say, ‘‘Do not apply it;’’? but I suppose I must 
temper the boldness of such counsel by giving my reasons. My intention 
is notto put forward any statements of opinion or theories merely for the 
sake of asserting them, but in the hope of exciting discussion upon a sub- 
ject that must appeal to all teachers of the dramatic art as one of vital inter- 
est andimportance. As dramatic poetry is, in my opinion, the highest form 
ofall poetry, from the fact thatit talks and moves and thinks and lives in 
its own self-made environment of plot and story, so the dramatic art is the 
highest of all arts in which vocal language and its accompanying modes of 
human expression form the basis for producing effects. 

‘+ All art is nature better understood,” and of no other art can this be said 
so truly as the dramatic. Now, as we want better to understand nature, is 
it policy to distort its infancy by softening offall the outlines, which outlines, 
in time, will, of their own natural growth, become its own rugged strength ? 
Shall we shade off all the movements and regulate all the tones until the 
delightful and infinite variety of nature is lost ina uniformity? Are we 
doing nature justice or gaining our most desirable results when we destroy, 
or, rather, I should say, check the growth of originality? That is what lam 
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afraid elocution does for stage art. Iam not making these statements with- 
out knowledge of the subject, and that knowledge is acquired from an ex- 
perience with students who, having studied elocution and Delsarte, think 
themselves prepared to study stage art. They should have studied neither 
until they had gained a sufficient knowledge of stage art pure and simple 
to direct their adoption or rejection of those useful servants but bad mas- 
ters—elocution and Delsarte. ‘Art is nature better understood.’’ Then 
let us begin with nature and bring out its own qualities, and do not teach 
an infant dancing before nature has given it strength to walk. 

Acting cannot be taught like arithmetic and writing; in fact, acting cannot 
be taught at all; it can only be encouraged. When I say that acting cannot 
be taught, I mean that there is a quality of nature necessary for a stage 
artist to possess, a gift we will call it, if you like, which is absolutely indis- 
pensable, and that quality is the power to create an illusion by impersona- 
tion. Ido not mean mere mimicry—there is very little illusion in mim- 
icry. I mean that power to lend thought to the illusion of impersonation, 
as well as to lend voice, gesture, and facial expression. The mentality 
of the actor must not exceed in quality or be below in quality the mentality 
of the character being impersonated—that is, of course, during the imper- 
sonation; and I contend that while this quality of elastic mentality is being 
discovered and encouraged, nature should be the only dictator as to means 
and modes of expression. Zducate but do not ¢rain nature. Education 
gives the confidence of knowledge and admits of the exercise of judgment 
and impulse; whereas training sets up a theory and a limitation of natural 
power, Education, in its liberal sense, not only informs the student, but 
gives him the opportunity of rejecting that which it is better for him to avoid; 
but training must be followed with blind faith in the trainer, who frequently 
prescribes a course which, by its set methods, will oppose and destroy nat- 
ural development, or dwarf with mechanics a natural power which needed 
only encouragement. 

When the power of acting is found to exist, and has been encouraged 
until it can walk and run about free from the leading strings of its encour- 
ager, then is the time to apply the decorative art of elocution. Stage art will 
then be found too strong to suffer any ill-effects from contact with the arti- 
ficial, and will absorb only a little of the gold and leave the dross. But to 
make elocution prominent in the elementary teaching of dramatic art is to 
fresco the walls before the house is built. Elocution is a beautiful, grand 
and valuable study for the reader, the reciter; for the platform,the pulpit and 
the parlor; but it is a fascinating pitfall for the student ofstage art;a luxury 
that should only be indulged in when experience has given confidence 
enough toresist its dangers while gathering its flowers. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. ALFRED Ayres, of New York : 

“In common with other anti-elocutionists, Mr. Wheatcroft, it seems, is of 
opinion that elocution is a fascinating pitfall for the student of stage art. 
If this be true, then I have been sadly in error for many ayear. I have 
believed, and still believe, that elocution is nineteen-twentieths of the 
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whole business ; that he that would be an actor should begin with elocu- 
tion, continue with elocution, and end with elocution. 

‘‘The anti-elocutionists tell us that the action is the chief thing; that 
the student of stage art should learn to act first and then learn to read ; 
that he should cultivate the brawn first and the brain afterward. This 
method speedily makes young people think they are actors, which is about 
the worst turn that could be done them. Dramatic artists are not made in 
this way; this way makes dramatic fakers. To set a pupil to rehearsing and 
acting before he has learned to speak properly is like setting a student of 
the violin to playing tunes before teaching him to draw the bow, i. e., to 
playing tunes before he has learned totmake tones. The one is quite as 
senseless and ill-advised as the other. 

‘*The actor’s task is always a simple one, though often difficult. It is 
to make clear and impressive certain thonughts—no more, no less; and all 
he does, he does to compass this oneend. To make the thoughts entrusted 
to him clear and impressive he relies mainly on the use of two things, 
natural language (signs, dumb show) and artificial language (oral speech), 
but chietly on artificial language, skill in the use of which he acquires by 
studying the art of delivery, by studying elocution,—a thing that is best 
studied and best taught in the retirement of the closet, a thing that can be 
studied and taught successfully only in the retirement of the closet. 
Where else would a man of sense think of studying the reading, the 
elocution, of parts that amount to anything! Any gump can learn stage 
deportment and the ‘*‘ business” of a part, but there is only now and then 
a person that can, try as he may, learn to read really well. Let an actor 
have a good voice and read really well, and though he be as ungraceful as 
Irving, he will be accepted. In Irving’s case we have not even a good voice. 

‘The difficult part of the actor’s art—the intellecual part, the part 
that must be closely studied,—is the art of reading, of speaking the lan- 
cuage so as to produce the effect intended. To do this, one must have not 
only the necessary physical and mental requisites, but also have great 
industry. It is not in the schools of the anti-elocutionists that those habits 
are acquired that are imperatively necessary if one would play the great 
parts even creditably. It requires many times as much study and 
practice to enable one properly to speak the words of an important part as 
it does to do everything else one has to do in the playing of it. There is 
no branch of the actor’s art in which proper directing is more necessary 
than in the art of getting the whole meaning and effect out of the words, 
which is the beginning and end of the art called, from time immemorial, 
elocution. 

‘*Elocution is ahighly intellectual art, vastly more intellectual than most 
persons that pretend to teach eiocution “suppose it to be; for nineteen out 
of twenty of those that pretend to teach it know little or nothing about it. 
The average so-called elocutionist doesn’t know enough of the art to know 
how little he knows. And as for the rank and file of the dramatic profes- 
sion, they know no more about it than does the average elocutionist, who 
often would read better if he had never heard that there is such a thing as 
elocution. If the anti-elocutionists would inveigh against the elocution 
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of the average elocutionist and not against the art of elocution, the art of 
well speaking, I should think better of their discernment. 

‘The action is the chief thing in stage art, say the anti-elocutionists. This 
is not true; yet it is true that the best, the only sure way to make the action 
appropriate and spontaneous, is to proceed as the true elocutionist proceeds 
and to cause the action to grow out ofthe text. This is to begin at the bot- 
tom and to work up, while the anti-elocutionists’ method is to begin at the 
top and to work down; it is to begin at the centre and to work toward the 
circumference, while the anti-elocutionists’ method is to begin at the cir- 
cumference and to work toward the centre; it is to begin with the house, 
leaving the frescoing of the walls to be done later. If the anti-elocutionist 
were going to make a cart-wheel, he would begin with the fellies. 

‘If the delivery be really good—especially in the playing of the great 
parts—intelligent, appropriate, and consequently effective, action is almost 
sure to accompany it. ‘True, the action must, in some measure, be moulded 
in accordance with certain rules of art; but these rules are quickly learned, 
for they are simple and by no means numerous. If the mind goes right, 
the body is sure not to go far wrong. 

‘*Create the emotion by mastering the thought and the sentiment of the 
author, and nature requires but little aid from art to furnish the expression. 
The emotion present, and the aspect of the face, the tune of the voice, and 
the movement of the hands and arms will seldom fail to be appropriate. 

‘‘Now, how would the actor go to work to awaken the emotion? Whence 
would he seek inspiration? Why,in the language of the author. He 
would set to work to make the language of the author produce as great an 
effect as possible on himself. In doingso he would not only seek the whole 
import of the language, but he would seek to discover what pauses, what 
emphases, what inflections were required ir order, in the utterance, tomake 
clear the whole import, which import is al. he would have to inspire him 
with the emotion he would express. The proper tone and modulation must 
be present, but they must not be studied fer se; to study them fer se is dan- 
gerous. The proper tone and modulation is sure to be present, if the effort 
to make the thought clear and effective is successful. The mind must never 
be allowed to wander from the thought. The actor, then, finds the only 
sure and safe guide to appropriate action in that kind of study thatis strictly 
within the province of—elocution! Itis the utterance that always has, 
does, and always will distinguish the lesser from the greater player. In the 
actor’s art there is nothing else that, by a very long way, is of equal im- 
portance. 

‘The course recommended by the anti-elocutionists for the student of 
stage art to pursue, often does fairly well for those that are content to spend 
their lives playing the smaller parts; but, so far as we know, the great play- 
ers, those that have places in the history of the drama, began their studies 
with the art of delivery. It ever has been their skill herein that, more than 

all else, has distinguished them from the rank and file of the vocation. De- 
livery is not all that is necessary, but it not only is of more importance than 
all the rest, but it is far more difticult to learn than is all the rest. It was 
not her action but her elocution that made Charlotte Cushman the greatest 
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Queen Katherine that, probably, has ever lived; and it was not Edwin Forrest’s 
action but his elocution that made him the greatest Atwg Lear that, probably, 
has ever lived. 

“The average student of stage art should not spend his time in preparing 
for any special performance until he has become skilled in the art of deliv- 
ery—in elocution. He that begins with the practical, with rehearsals and 
playing, pursues the course that rarely if ever leads to anything that satis- 
fies even moderate ambition. 

‘**Elocution, in fact, is the source, the fountain-head, the very soul of the 
whole business, and this has been the opinion of the greatest actors and of 
the greatest critics that have ever lived.” 


Mr. McAvoy: ‘I move that the time of the regular discussers be limited 
Carried, 


’ 


to ten minutes.’ 


Mr. TRUEBLOOD: ‘“Allof us, ever since we began the study of elocution, 
have heard persons out of the profession, and many in it, jeeringat the pro- 
fession and almost everybody in the profession except themselves. But in 
spite of the railing of many we have this splendid convention. In spite of 
the railing of those both in and out of the profession, elocution has grown 
to its present proportions, and J undertake to say that elocution was never 
in better odor than itis to-day. Ifit were not, how is it that all the colleges 
are employing teachers of elocution ?—colleges that never employed them 
before to-day. Now, one thing, it seems to me, that causes this war against 
elocution is this: The teachers of elocution in preparing persons for the 
stage teach them principal parts, and when they are engaged in a play they 
will not be satisfied with anything but the principal character. After they 
have their ideas of melody and emphasis, they should be content to take a 
minor character until they are able to express themselves with body as well 


as with voice.”’ 


Mr. PINKLEY: ‘‘I have been trying for some years to find out what the 
distinction is between elocution and acting. Elocution is speaking by voice 
and gesture, Acting is speaking by voice and gesture. <A point of differ- 
ence is, when the elocutionist reads he addresses his audience; the actor 
ignores his audience. Anelocutionist has got to be an actor and more than 
an actor. He has to impersonate all the parts, An elocutionist needs 


action. An actor needs elocution.”’ 
Mrs. Emma Dunning Banks next recited ‘*Molly, ’’ by Kellogg. 


The Rev. Dr. Thwing was asked to take the chair while Mr. F. F. Mac- 
kay, the President, read a paper on 
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PASSION AND EMOTIONS. 


Sirens self-preservation is the first lawof nature isa proposition, the 

truth of which is generally admitted by all peoples. The infliction 
of a penalty for the breaking of a law may be taken as the final proof of the 
sincere belief of a people in the truth of that law; and all Christian nations 
are so fully convinced of the truth of the law of self-preservation, that self- 
destruction fixes upon the suicide the taint of insanity as the penalty of its 
infringement; and however slight the mental aberation, however brief the 
period of its wandering in the moment of destruction, the suicide is in the 
opinion of the world insane or unsound as to thislaw. Therefore it may be 
assumed, without further argument, that mankind generally believes in the 
law of self-preservation. 

If we ask for whom this self-preservation, the answer is for self; and 
love of self isan inhering principle in nature common to all animal life. It 
isjust as much a necessary part of our mentality as is the head a neces- 
sary part of our physical form. Therefore, since self-preservation is the 
first law of nature and self-love the cause of self-preservation, it follows 
that self-love is the primal motor of the ego in man. 

It is common to speak disparagingly of self-love, but such disparagement 
must result from ignorance or wilful opposition to the truth. It cannot be 
otherwise; for self-love begets our highest aspirations here, forcing us into 
a constant struggle for the approbation of our fellow-men, and making us 
fear to lose the good opinion of the world. Self-love is the source of our 
best actions, the basis of our laws, the foundation of our highest and 
broadest wisdom, and for this reason Christ said: “Do unto others as ye 
would that others should do unto you; forin that you have the law and the 
prophets,’’—the rule of life and the wisdom of the world. 

Here, then, we find self-love not only admitted as a principle for the pro- 
tection and preservation of life, but it is taken as the standard of right be- 
tween man and man. Self-love isa powerful factor in social life, anda 
governing force in individual existence. While its force may elevate men- 
tality to its highest flights, it can also depress to the lowest depths. 

Self-love expresses itself by emotions. The words ‘‘passion’’ and ‘‘emo- 
tion’? are sometimes spoken of as if they were entirely synonymous; and 
again they are used as if to convey an idea of the same things in kind, but 
differing in degree; and some speakers, after using the words ‘‘passion’’ 
and ‘‘emotion,” strive to make their meaning more clear by defining these 
words as ‘theart’”’ and ‘‘soul,”’ words that are also frequently used as inter- 
changeable terms. At this point the obscurity becomes so great that there 
seems to be no definite meaning to any of the words, 

Actors often use the words ‘“‘emotion’’and ‘‘emotional” as if they were the 
very antithesis of the word ‘‘legitimate.’’? For example, they describe the 
dramatic artiste who enacts the character of Lady Macbeth as a legitimate 
actress; while the artiste who enacts the character of Cami//e is called an 
emotional actress. It requires but little thought to know that the two char- 
acters are both emotional and legitimate. In the field of amusement 
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everything is legitimate that entertains and does not demoralize. Zady 
Macbeth and Camille are both dramatic, and therefore both are emotional; 
for the word ‘‘emotion’’ means outward movement, and the word dramatic 
means ‘‘action.”’ 

Beyond this earth I do not know what man may become, nor what his as- 
sociations are to be, but in this mundane sphere, judging from his actions 
in association with his fellow-men, and under the effect of his surround- 
ings, am persuaded that man is a compound being, made up of animal 
life and mental force. Whatever life may be in its entity, motion is the 
primary recognizable element of life. Animal existence is a result of 
physical force in action. Action begets continual change, and each change 
makes its impression on the being, and the adhesion and cohesion of the 
results from these impressions develop a force which we call mentality. 

Primitive animal life is merely motion without direction. Continual mo- 
tion begets continual change, and with each change there comes an im- 
pression, creating a sensation within the being; and these sensations, re- 
ceived through impressions from environments, develop observation and 
comparison, from which result those deductions which we call judgment— 
the power of deciding—which is the basis of all mentality. Judgment se- 
lects from man’s environments everything that may better his physicaland 
mental condition. The continuous betterment of man’s existence is hap- 
piness. The right to seek and to have this happiness isan inhering and in- 
alienable attribute in the very being of all men. 

This constant and continuous seeking for happiness is always forself; and 
here begins the latent force, self-love, which, being acted upon through im- 
pressions from exterior circumstances, past or present, moves out in ac- 
tions which we name ‘‘emotions.’’ Self-love may, therefore, be denomi- 
nated not only @ passion, but ¢#e passion—-that latent force in man’s nature 
which, suffering impression from exterior environments, becomes the 
fountain-head and source of every action in man’s life from his cradle to 
his grave. Thus self-love becomes the first motor toevery human action; 
for without self-love there is no life, and without life there is no action. 

By ancient precedent and long usage self-love is made synonymous with 
selfishness; but usage is not always right, and the true value of a prece- 
dent lies simply in its use as astandard of comparison. Theuse of a prece- 
dent as a positive guide would soon check the progress of the world. 
Selfishness is ignorant self-love; and when the two words are critically 
considered, we shall find just as great a difference between them as there 
is between knowledge and ignorance. Selfishness is the fullest develop- 
ment of the animalin man. Self-love is the outcome of cultivated reason. 
It is the first principle of all our laws. It is the force which, when put into 
action, makes all the equities of life. The golden rule, the world-wide ac- 
knowledged principle of right, is founded on self-love. 

As the head is the great depot of nerve-matter, so is self-love the great 
centre of psychological force, from which, under impressions from exterior 
circumstances, sensations move out through the machinery of the body, 
expressing mentalaction. When the mind is in equilibrium, it compares 
impressions, and its deductions we call thought; the process, thinking. 
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The process of thinking may be carried on in silence, and without making 
any exterior sign by which the action of the mind may be recognized, so 
long as the sensation from the impression does not disturb the mental bal- 
ance; but when the sensation either depresses or elevates self-love, then 
this force moves out in such form of voice, gesture and pose, as will con- 
vey to the observer avery clear physica! picture of the mental condition of 
the subject of the impression. 

An emotion 1s made up of three parts—impression, interior sensation, 
and exterior signs. When thoughts are tipped from their balance either 
by elevation or depression, the thinker is called emotional. Since, then, 
impressions from exterior circumstances make sensations which move, it 
follows that emotion must make expression; and as expression is the out- 
come of the mental and physical conditions atany given moment of impres- 
sion, it follows that if we can note the signs of these conditions, we may 
find the factors of expression, and if we can find the factors of expres- 
sion, we may be able to describe and study emotions. This acquired 
knowledge properly arranged, would constitute the science underlying the 
arts of elocution and acting. 

On general principles it may be asserted that the sensations produced by 
the impressions from exterior circumstances beget either mental elevation 
or mental depression. Mental elevation begets muscular tension, and mental 
depression begets muscular relaxation; and upon these conditions of mind 
and body will depend the form and action of utterance, voice, force, stress, 
time and inflections. Though all of these factors must appear in the expres- 
sion of every emotion, yet they do not hold the same relative positions in 
any two emotions, It is because of the transposition of these factors of expres- 
sion that we recognize the difference in emotional sensations. 

The sensation of which the emotion is the exterior sign is either 
elevating, and therefore tensive, in its muscular action, or it is depressing, 
and consequently relaxing, to the muscular system, Again, such emotion 
is a sign of good or evil intention, and therefore emotions may be classed 
as benevolent or malevolent. For example, /ove is a benevolent emotion. 
Nothing in life is more earnest, nor broader, than the good wishes of 
lovers. On the other hand, date is a malevolent emotion, injurious to self 
and wishing destruction to everything else. Hate demoralizes judgment 
and reduces man to the level of the brute creation, Anger is a malevolent 
and impulsive emotion. Hate results from unappeased anger. 

A partial list of the benevolent emotions and phases of such emotions 
may be presented under the names joy, grief, love, gladness, sorrow, 
friendship, mirth, etc. 

Malevolent emotions may be found under the names anger, hatred, 
terror, horror, indignation, jealousy, etc. 

Tensive and elevating emotions: Joy, gladness, mirth, anger, hatred, 
terror, jealousy, fear, etc. 

Relaxing and depressing emotions: Horror, grief, shame, dread, sorrow, 
humiliation, awe, etc. 

Restive emotions: Love, friendship, sympathy, mercy, pity, happiness, 
cheerfulness, gratitude, etc. 
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It is not here assumed that this is a complete list of the words in our 
language that name the emotions and phases of emotion; but the list is 
presented to show how emotions may be classed in studying the science of 
elocution, which is undoubtedly the most important factor in the art of 
acting. 

Of all the emotions that quicken the heart and warp the judgment of 
men and women, none is more potent than the emotion called love. Love 
has been the theme of story and song since men could communicate their 
thoughts and sensations. It has been a prime mover in every social 
change, and is the projector and supporter of our social life. 

What is love? I speak now of that menta! effect which is to man as is the 
perfume of the rose to the tree that bears it—its highest development. 
Whatever may be the final scheme in the individuation of man and woman, 
we are forced to regard their individual mentalities as only parts of a 
creation whose entity must come from the union ot these parts. Self-love 
is equally strong in man and woman, and is constantly striving in each 
to perpetuate the ego. This restless longing proves the imperfection of 
the individual. Something is wanting—repose. The outcome of self-love 
seeking rest through the confiding mental associations of man and woman, 
is the emotion we call love. Love begets the entity of man’s mentality, and 
the greatest happiness that the ego can know results when two self-loves 
so perfectly conjoin that love controls the two as one. 

Love is always aggressive,—leveling in its nature and unlimited in its 
force. It may be trained and led by social laws; but when society seeks 
to check its course, it mocks at precedent and rule, it laughs at bolts and 
bars, and. bids defiance even to death itself; and yet this so powerful 
emotion is always soft, tender and persuasive in expression. How truth- 
fully and how beautifully has Shakespeare, the great linguist of the passions 


and emotions, described the vocal expression of this emotion when he says: 


‘* How silver sweet sound lovers’ tongues by night, 
Like softest music to attending ears.”’ 


In those two lines, what a lesson in elocution! And yet in the entire 
catalogue of emotions there is, perchance, not one that is in general so 
falsely represented as the emotion love, In many instances, the actor, 
possessing a full, orotund quality of voice, and seeking approbation for 
personal qualities, rather than for artistic merit, belies the emotion by the 
use of declamatory force, making it bravado instead of an expression of 
supplication and persuasion. 

So strong are the habits of tradition and precedent, that the monotones 
and rhythmical effects commonly heard in stage-reading come to us 
from the earliest times of plays in England, when the monks used to 
chant the mysteries and miracles, The same effect may be traced from 
the general school reader through pulpit oratory to the same source. But 
the monotony in quality of voice, force, time and inflection, by reason of 
the constant recurrence of these factors in expression at certain given 
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intervals of time, is not always the sign of ignorance in the art of 
expression; it is sometimes the result of an insuppressible desire in 
the ego, that delights in the musical effect of swelling, rhythmical tones. 
This defect is commonly described as a result of being in love with one’s 
own voice. But there is still another cause for this habit of impinging 
sound on sound, This form of utterance becomes an assistant to memory; 
for the abrupt pause, the entire cessation of sound and change of inflections, 
make a chasm over which the mind will not always successfully leap to the 
next word. Clever artists fill up these voids of memory with action, others 
bridge over the space with tones and inflections. Novices generally fill up 
these spaces between points of memory with the repetition of words al- 
ready spoken—anything for sound; but let the reader remember it is not 
sound sense to lose sense in sound. 

Among those who have not given thought to the subject, laughter seems 
merely a current of sound, originating in impulse and terminating in the 
vapor of a breath; but if the object of language be to express one’s 
thoughts and sensations, then I think we may call laughter a part of the 
natural language of expression. 

Of all the forms of expressing human sensations, laughter may be con- 
sidered as one of the most impulsive, the most uncontrollable, and the 
most exhausting. Laughter isso entirely impulsive that it not only pre- 
sents itself at times when our reason tells us to suppress it, but when, on 
the other hand, reason would call in its aid, either for the purpose of con- 
cealing our true mental state, or for the purpose of arousing cheerfulness 
in Others, it positively refuses to obey the deliberating power. And yet, 
like every emotion of the human mind, laughter is susceptible to analysis, 
that is, resolution into its several factors and, per consequence, to study; 
and, through study, of entire subjection to and direction by the will-power. 

The first impression from this subject asa study is that the variety of 
laughs must be innumerable, and the forms so fleeting as to be inappre- 
hensible. But when we reflect that every laugh, whether pleasant or disa- 
greeable, must be made up of the radical or vanish of one or more of the 
tonic elements of the language, we shall have a basis for study which may 
lead to the conclusion that even a laugh, with its quick movements and 
volatile sounds, is not beyond the reach of observation and comparison, 
Let us consider the laugh analytically and then synthetically, If we can 
discover what a laugh is made of, we ought, with practice, to be able to put 
it together, 

Every laugh must have utterance to be presented; it must have vocality 
or sound, of some kind, to be heard; force, time, inflections, and a base in 
the stress of tremor whose dramatic language is weakness,—that is, the 
inability of the muscular power to resist, without vibration, the power of the 
mental impression that causes the laugh. 

There are sixteen tonic elementary sounds in our language, and the laugh 
is always made on one or more of these sounds. Some of the sounds are 
compound, but the impulse of a laugh deals only with single sounds; and, 
therefore, when it comes to a compound it takes either the first or the last 
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Here we have a chart showing the tonic elements of our lan- 


part of it. 


guage: 


I. a, as in ale s a@—compound. 
a Os as in art oo a 

3. @, as in all ; a 

4. @, as in an . a 

4.4, as in eve “ é 

%: ¢@, as in end . é 

R48, as in ice ; i—compound, 
Bit, as in in i 

I. 0, as in old 6 

yee as in lose . vo 

2:0; as in on : o 

I. #, as in tub. —_ ti 

2. ty as in Sull : ti 

SM as in up ~_ it 

I. ou, as in out ou—compound, 
I. 02, as in oul oi—compound. 


(Synthesis of laugh.) 


If we enunciate the tonic element 4, as it is commonly heard in the word 
art, with an expulsive utterance, an orotund quality of voice anda moderate 
force, we shall have for our base atone that generally presents a hearty 
laugh, while it indicates cultivation or mental discipline. This base may 
be represented by the form ek——— prolonged to the extent ofa full 
breath. Change the mode of utterance to the explosive, which is a true 
utterance of laughter, and prefix the aspirate 4, and the alphabetical char- 


acters which represent the above sound are reversed and become a 
Add to this form the stress of tremor and we shall obtain a form of sound 
that may be illustrated thus, //a, 4a, ha, ha, ha, ha, and may be carried 
on as long as the reservoir of breath will sustain it. Butthe laugh has other 
factors besides mode of utterance, quality of voice, andstress of tremor. 
The laugh has force, time, in rate of movement and pause, and also inflec- 
tions. Though the laugh may assume any of the degrees of force from the 
whispering force, heard in what is usually detined as a ‘‘chuckle,’’ up to 
the impassioned force of an outburst of joy, or the eccentric laugh denom- 
inated hysterical, it will be sufficient for our illustration to continue the 
analysis with the aid of moderate force. We will, therefore, for the pur- 
pose of more clearly presenting the factors time and inflection, take three 
of the simple tonic elements a (2), a (4), ¢ (2), on which, by reason of the 
above synthesis, we may have passed through utterance, quality of voice, 
force, and stress of tremor, which would present our example thus: 


mane RABAR itd Se 


(2) Ha ha ha ha, (4) Ha ha ha ha, (2) He he he he. 


We have now three simple tonic elements; with the same. utterance, the 
same quality of voice, the same stress, the same force, the same time, and 
the same inflections. This sameness will necessarily indicate mental deliber- 
ation, or, at least, mental control; but as the laugh is the language of impulse 
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we must destroy the studied eftect presented by the sameness of time upon 

these three successive sounds. We may dothis by lengthening the first 
sound, thus,(2) 4a ha ha ha ha ha, shortening the second sound thus, (4) 4a, 4a, 
and lengthening the third sound still more than the first, thus (2) //e 4e he he 
he hehe he. Our example at this point of the synthesis might be presented 

: thus: 

(2) Ha ha ha ha ha ha, (4) Ha ha ha, (2) He he he he he he he. 


Now, although we have broken the time, there being no inflections of the 
voice, the laugh is monotonous, and, therefore, not an imitation of the 
natural laugh, as it must be, or be worse than useless. There is nothing 
that is more destructive to the best eftorts of the dramatic novice than the 
awkwardness of his wooden laugh, ay, Aay, hay, hay, for it isa most 
thorough exposure of his inability to properly control and direct the 
mechanism of expression in dramatic art. This monotony may be broken 
by applying the rising inflection to the first sound as, thus, (2) Ha ha ha ha 
ha ha, by sustaining the voice on the second sound as, thus, (4) a 4a—— 
and then applying the falling inflection to the third sound as, thus, //e he Ze 
he he hehe he, Yhe example would then stand thus: 


(2) Ha ha ha ha ha ha——(4) Ha ha— (2) He he he he hehe he he—. 
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But now, while the time in the movement is broken up, there remains a 

sameness in the length of the two pauses that separate these three elemen- 

: tary sounds. The mechanism of time in these two pauses must be 
destroyed by taking one of the pauses out, and letting the three sounds suc- 
ceed each other as they would under the impulsiveness of those sensations that 
beget laughter; so that the perfect synthesis of a laugh on these three 


ere, toe: 


(a simple elementary sounds would be presented thus: 


(2) Ha ha ha ha ha ha (4) ha ha——(2) He he he he he hehe he—. 


Thus it is shown that the laugh may be observed, studied, and put to- 
gether at will. The study in itself becomes very interesting from the fact 
that each one of the elementary sounds under the impulse of laughter seems 
to mark some characteristic quality in the nature of the individual. 

If we take the position of the mouth in the performance of the first 
sound d@, we shall findit so nearly closed that the laugh resulting may be 


called a, ‘*close-mouthed laugh,.”’ 


When involuntary, it indicates awkward- 
: ness, meanness, or lack of muscular control; when voluntary, it expresses 
mockery or contempt. We hear it sometimes in the novice, or young actor, 
when the author has inserted several signs of laughter ‘* Ha! ha! ha! ha!” 
the aspirant for public honor says, ‘* Hay! hay! hay! hay!” The second 
sound @ makes a good hearty laugh, and generally indicates a cultivated 
ri mind; while the third sound dis a broad and open-mouthed sound that 
generally indicates an impolitic mental condition, or a disregard of Mrs. 
Grundy’s opinion. The fourth sound of d@ is very flat, and the laugh 
made by the use of this sound indicates a very eccentric disposition even 
to crankiness, Long é, makes the little laugh that is sometimes called the 
school-girl’s laugh, Ze, he, he, he, he, he. The short 2 is heard in the laugh 
of raillery, or the sarcastic laugh that we hear from the critics in a party 
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when one ofa group thinks he has said a good thing; as ‘* Heh, heh, heh; 
The long i is compound, and its parts are heard in the 


yes, quite clever. ”’ 
laugh made of a and e. ‘The short 7 is heard in old age when the 
abdominal, intercostal and pectoral muscles have lost their power; the voice 
is the result of a very limited action of the muscles of the throat, and the 
resonance of this voice is almost entirely in the head, thus, 4/7 Ai Ai Ai Ai hi. 
The sound of dis heard in the strong laugh of people who live outdoors, and 
feel a pleasure in takingin large draughts of pureair. Thesecond sound of 


, 


& represented by that soft sound in the word ‘‘lose’’ makes a kind of diplo- 
matic or non committal laugh; while the third sound of J, commonly called 
short 0, having its principal resonance in the back part ofthe mouth, seems 
to express the feeling of the man who likes good living with an occasional 
drink as, 54, dh, dh. The first sound of seems tobe the laugh of the female 
diplomat, the lady who, when a disagreeable or an unexpected visitor 
comes, receives them with a ‘‘ Hew, hew, hew, so pleased to see you.” The 
second sound of z@ makes that kind of laugh that we hear among the unde- 
cided, characterless sort of people, Au, Au, Au. The third sound of w, that 
is short %, makesa good hearty laugh, and seems nearly related to the 
second sound of a, as in af, for they run very naturally into each other in 
the hearty, candid laugh as hu, hu, hu, ha, ha, ha, hu, hu. Ou and ot, so 
different in their appearance to the eye, are nevertheless so transposable 
that either one of them may end a laugh of any kind, though there are no 
unstudied laughs beginning with either of these sounds. 

A very good exercise in vocal gymnastics may be made by running all of 
thesesounds into one continuous laugh, thus (the figures in parenthesis 
indicate the sounds as they stand in the chart): 


(1) Hahaha, (2) hahahahaha, (3) hahahahahaha, (4) ha hahaha 
ha, (1) he he he he he he he, (2) he he he he he he, (2) hi hi hi hi hi hi, (1) ho ho 
ho ho ho ho, (2) ho, ho ho ho ho ho ho, (3) ho ho ho ho ho, (1) huhu huhu hu hu, 
(2) Au hu hu hu hu, (3) hu huhu hu hu,(2) hou hou hou hou hou, (1) hoi. 


DISCUSSION. 
Mr. R. E. Mayne, of New York: 


‘IT did not hear Mr. Mackay’s paper, having been attending to my duties 
as temporary treasurer in the adjoining room, but [know so well how Mr. 
Mackay stands on the subject of passions and emotions that I can venture 
one or two remarks, It is very natural that you should have a great inter- 
est in this paper, because to an elocutionist emotion must be the prime 
study, and when that paper is presented by one as scholarly as Mr. Mackay 
is, it becomes vastly more attractive. I will not attempt to discuss the 
scope of that paper, but will devote myself to one point of it. That point 
shall be humor, 

“There isavery close relation between laughter and humor. Humor 
can be strictly called an emotion, and laughter is a visible manifestation of 
humor. I have noticed that often our elocutionists in America are too much 
given to humorous selections, and at times occasion a great deal of disap- 
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pointment. Such readers are heardto reproach the public for what they 
consider a strong desire for this class of recitation. Is it right that such a 
judgment should be formed ? Humor must have its place on every pro- 
gram. In all time humor has been predominant; but Ifindthat something 
deeper is also wanted and appreciated in civilized communities. You 
should, however, study your audience in selecting a program. You should 
make your selections according tothe degree of intelligence of those before 
whom you expect to appear, I think you can make a general adaptation 
under two heads: the lower and the higher order of intelligence. Let us 
take two typical American humorists, one standing for a high order of in- 
telligence, and the other for a lower order of intelligence. If you look at 
James Whitcomb Riley, he will take a subject such as a big, overgrown 
boy to provoke laughter. The characters presented by Riley do not ap- 
pear to rise very high in the intellectual. On the other hand, there is Mark 
Twain, whose characters are more intellectual, 

“Is it possible to become humorous by any course of training? I should 
say yes. A person will become more humorous with the development of the 
mind. Ishould like to hear this matter discussed further.”’ 


Mrs. Wess: ‘‘I am very much interested inthe subject of laughter, and 
I have never had such a profound respect for Mr. Mackay as I have since I 
heard him laugh. My mode of training is identical with that of Mr, Mac- 
kay, and I only want to add one laugh to those brought out by him. That 
is the combination of 00, which makes the laughter of the miser gloat- 
ing over his gold.”’ 


Mr. E. L. Barbour, of New Brunswick, N, J., next read ‘Christmas 
Carol,” by Dickens. 


Mr. TRUEBLOOD: ‘* There are two vacancies on the Committee on Perma- 
nent Organization.” 


Mr. LEAKEY: ‘I move that the committee be empowered to enlarge its 
self.” Carried. 


The convention then adjourned until 2 o’clock p.m. 
, I 
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WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 


The convention was called to order at 2 o’clock, President Mackay in 
the chair. Mr. Robert I. Fulton, of Kansas City, Mo., read a paper on 


A NEW CONCEPTION OF ACTION. 


_ subject of my address to-day should not have been announced as a 

‘‘New Conception of Action,’’ for that which I am about to give you 
is one conception of the application of gesture worked out of many old con- 
ceptions, The prominent, pervading spirit of this convention is the effort 
on the part of all to harmonize and fraternize the members of the profes- 
sion, and what I have to say is along that line. I make no war on the dif- 
ferent ideas and systems which have guided us in our teaching of action; 
but let us see if we cannot gather up all these conceptions, reduce them to 
a common basis, andfind some common ground on which weall may 
stand. 

Let us look backward for a few moments. Over a century agoa German 
writer, M. Engel, wrote a book on action, which he profusely illustrated 
with cuts representing the attitudes and gestures of German actors. Asa 
record of the celebrated German actors in their most striking attitudes, the 
book was interesting toGerman theatrical students; but it gave no basis up- 
on which genius could build or individuality develop. It was simply a rec- 
ord of what others had done. In 1807 Mr. Henry Siddons translated this 
book into English, and, with hisown modifications of statement and ar- 
rangement of facts, published it. He was obliged to changeall the illustra- 
tive cuts to suit the English actor and the English costume. He realized 
that a German picture would not represent an English actor, 

In 1806 ‘*Chironomia,’’ by the Rev. Gilbert Austin, A. M., of London, 
appeared. ‘This was a treatise on rhetorical delivery, with many precepts 
for the ‘“‘regulation of the voice, the countenance, and gesture.’’ With the 
exception of a few pages, this volume of 600 pages was devoted to action, 
and it forms the plan upon which almost all of the books on action since 
then have been made. It approached nearer to the oratoric idea, and went 
more deeply into the subject than any previous work on action; but if we 
at this day and age should follow the action notated and illustrated by the 
cuts representing ‘‘The Miser and Plutus, ’’ our performance would be 
little lessthan ridiculous. As a drill-book in technique this volume is val- 
uable; but we must look fora newerand better conception of the applica- 
tion of gesture. 

About twenty yearsago we began to hear of a French writer on action, 
Francois Delsarte,—a name which has grown to be as familiaras a house- 
hold word toevery member of this convention. A few years later we had 
a glimmer of this great writer’s philosophy, and American minds have been 
thinking on this subject, and developing theories and facts along this line 
ever since. I need not dwell upon this subject further than to call your at- 
tention to the fact that in Delsarte we have a French philosophy, intended 
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for the painter and sculptor as well as forthe actor. But, as a French phi- 
losophy, it must be modified to suit English action. So far as we can 
Americanize Delsarte’s work, and apply it to the wants of the American 
speaker, just so far will we make the best use of Delsarte. 

We have had, during the past winter, a visit from Delsarte’s daughter. As 
a matter of recording just how far we have departed from her understand- 
ing of her father’s work, her visit was interesting; but she made no contri- 
bution whatever to the American use of Delsarte asa philosophy. Asa 
system for the cultivation and development of the body for the purpose of 
expressive action, and as a philosophical analysis of the zones, planes, 
poise, attitudes, and law of direction of gesture, Delsarte is unequalled; 
but I must ask the Delsartians here to consider a different if not a new con- 
ception of the application of allthese beautiful things you have been teach- 
ing. This application will not detract an iota from the excellencies of 
Engel, Austin, or Delsarte, or from any good exercise that any elocutionist 
here may have invented and used successfully; but it may give us a basis 
upon which we may all work harmoniously and toa common end,—that of 
the purest and highest art in expression, Remember I am not speaking of 
vocal expression, That is a large subject which I cannot touch upon now, 
and one which I am willing should rest with the masterly presentation given 
this morning by our honored chairman, 

To proceed, There are five points to which, I believe, every teacher in 
this hall willagree. Let me name them briefly: 

1. The impulse to action is more important than the form of the ges- 
ture. 

2. Never make yourself more prominent than your subject. 

Personate only when you have the words of a character to utter. 
Never overact personation. 
Do not use literal action to express figurative language. 
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Now to explain these points. /irs¢, Iam sure you will allagree that the 
impulse back of a gesture is more valuable than the mere form of a ges- 
ture itself. One of the most impressive speakers I have ever heard makes 
gestures that are positively awkward inform, violating almost every prin- 
ciple of grace; and yet there is such a volume of impulse and earnestness 
impelling his swaying movements that you loseall consciousness of the 
speaker and his action, and are carried along with his mighty current of 
thought and emotion. Such cases are often quoted by those who oppose 
the study of elocution as “living examples ”’ of the excellence of speakers 
who violate the teachings of the elocutionist. Yet a second thought will re- 
veal the fact that this is no argument against the study of elocution. 
This same speaker, inhis earlier education, might have so trained his body 
that every gesture would now bearthe stamp of graceful and correct ex- 
pression, without losing one particle of that wealth of impulse so necessary 
tothe speaker. Let us look for the impulse first, then do all in our power 
to encourage and develop this impulse, and atthe sametime cultivate and 
improve the form of the gesture by whatever method we find to be most 
practical. Thereis a reflex advantage in this, for it will be found that im- 
pulse helps form, and form, in turn, responds to and encourages impulse. 
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Second. Weshallall agree that we must hide behind our subject. The 
speaker who comes before an audience and makes himself more prominent 
than his subject isa failure. That speaker who makes his subject more 
prominent than himself is a success. If we would hide behind our sub- 
ject we must have graceful action, a proper conception of itsapplication, 
and, back of all, theimpulse of which I have justspoken, Awkward action 
attracts attention. If I make an awkward gesture, thus [¢//us/rating], the 
attention of the audience—as your faces show--is directed to the gesture. 
At the same time if I pose and attitudinize, however beautiful it may be, I 
will call attention to myself rather than to my subject. Allow me tocite an- 
other illustration: I remember attending an interstate oratorical contest 
held at the University of Kansas a few years ago. One of the contestants 
who received a very low grade made the most beautiful gestures and atti- 
tudes youcould imagine. Everybody spent those twenty minutes looking 
at the man. Nobody heard or cared for what he said. In other words, he 
was more prominent than his subject, and we all felt that he was doing 
something that some unwise teacher had told him to do. Perhaps without 
being able to describe the fault, the judges realized that the performance 
was far from truthful, andthey gave him the low grade he deserved. 

Third. In orderto explain my third and fourth points, ‘‘Never imperson- 
ate unless you have the words of a character to utter, and then do not over- 
act,’ allow me to divide our elocutionistsand readers into two classes. For 
the purposes of this occasion let us call one the old school, and the other the 
so-called popular school. To represent this old school I will name two of 
my old teachers, Mr. John Ryder, of London, and our own beloved James 
E. Murdoch. Both of these men were actors in their earlier life, and both 
were afterward readers and teachers of elocution. Both were artists, and 
especially is this true of Mr. Murdoch, whose masterly vocal interpretations 
have been enjoyed by many of you, and which no words of mine could ade- 
quately describe. I would not take one leaf from the laurel that crowns 
the brow of him whose name is the signal for applause in this convention; 
andI wish to say that one of the proudest statements I can make concerning 
my own preparation for this work, is that I have had the privilege of ex- 
tended private instruction from Mr. James E. Murdoch. And I revere the 
memory of Mr. Ryder, who was, for forty years, a successful actor of lead- 
ing Shakespearean charactersin London. But may we not move a step in 
advance of the position held by these distinguished men, and reduce toa 
more modern philosophy the valuable instruction they gave us ? 

They have reasoned in this way: ‘‘When Iam an actor, with the cos- 
tume upon me and the accessories about me, I will act to the fullest extent 
of the sentiment or emotion; but when I ama reader I will read from the 
book and use no gesture. I know it is not popular, but the fault is with the 
people; let them become educated to the point of appreciation. My voice 
must do everything; and in order to keep from making gesture beyond the 
little explanatory movements that must come unbidden, I will place the 
book in my hand or the manuscript on the reading-desk before me.’’ Do 
you not see, ladies and gentlemen, that this conception ofaction leaps over 
theintermediate ground between acting and reading—that large and fruitful 
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field of recitation? Do you not see thatit is a slavish following of this old 
idea that will leada younger clocutionist into the folly of reading from a 
book that which is so eminently a recitation that the book or tripod must be 
out of the way to allow the utmost freedom of action ? Such reading will 
do for the study, but not for public entertainment. There may be reasons 
why amaudience may excuse it, but the reader loses ground in asking such 
leniency. Mr. Trueblood and myself followed this conception of action un- 
til we found it would not do. 

At the time that Mr. Murdoch gave his course of lecture-readings of the 
plays of Shakespeare in ourschoolat Kansas City, he sat while reading ; but 
we, as young men, without the reputation of a Murdoch, felt that we could 
not afford to do this, or to lose any part of legitimate action. This is no re- 
flection on Mr. Murdoch. Remember 1am speaking only of @ conception 
of action which may or may not be practical. Let your judgment decide 
when I am through. 

Mr. Trueblood and myself had also followed the ideas o: the other school 
named in our division until our own judgment condemned it, and we were 
forced into the middle ground, formulated inthe tive points I have given 
you. This so-called popular school is represented by, well--we will say by 
almost everybody whois nota member of this convention. (You see, Mr. 
Chairman, how much an elocutionist may escape by becoming a member of 
this association.) Ithink there cannot be many of the representatives of 
this school remaining in New York or Boston, for immediately upon gradu- 
ation or the completion of a prescribed course, they take the first fast train 
for the West. The West is a wonderful field for the elocutionist, and you 
would be surprised at the number who come out there. I think I must 
have met more elocutionists than anyone else here, because they all stop at 


. Kansas City. 


Now, since we have relieved all the members of this convention of the 
responsibility of representing this school of action, let us look into its 
characteristics and peculiarities. It containsa large amount of burnt 
cork-ism, startling effects, and ‘*cyclonic’’ realism. Its representatives 
never lose an opportunity to make a gesture, a striking attitude, or a har- 
rowing facial contortion. They personate everything from the merest 
description to legitimate personation, and then they ‘‘let slip the dogs of 
war” and overact that personation to a degree that is painful to the audi- 
ence. They leave nothing to the imagination. If they speak of anyone’s 
eyes, or mouth, or nose, or hair, or heart, they make gestures referring to 
these parts of their physical organism. If they casually speak of Hercules 
they must needs strike an attitude of strength. They go further and carry 
this vice into vocal expression, and buzz like a bee, moan like the wind, 
howl like a dog, and roar like the ocean, It might seem that these state- 
ments are exaggerated, but many of you teachers will testify that they are 
true; for similar cases to those I shall use for ‘illustration have come under 
your own observation. For instance, a prominent elocutionist who has 
read in almost every town throughout the West recites, among other selec- 
tions, ‘*Maud Muller.’’ When he comes to the lines, 
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‘* She stooped where the cool spring bubbled up, 
And filled for him her small tin cup, 

And blushed as she gave it, looking down 

At her feet so bare, and her tattered gown,” 


he first stoops down until his knuckles touch the floor, thus [¢//us?) ating]; 
in the second line he dips at the water, thus [¢//ustrating]; then he stands 
up and tries to blush as he represents Maud Muller giving the cup of water 
to the Judge who is on horseback; and, lastly, he makes a gesture and looks 
down, directing the attention of the audience to his own feet which are not 


?and to the “tattered gown” which is not there. Now, I] ask you, 


what is the picture presented to your mental vision? Is it that of the 


‘*bare’ 


beautiful Maud Muller, with her sweet simplicity and unstudied grace, or 
is it the vision of this man going through the antics of a false conception, 
trying to be two persons at once, the narrator and Maud Muller? Beyond 
all doubt you see the man, and your imagination has been cheated of the 
idealistic picture of the girl which the correct recitation of the poet’s words 
would have given you. 

Then let us look for another moment into the impossibility of carrying 
out this so-called popular conception of action. You may stoop down toa 
cool spring which is not there and fill an imaginary cup which is not in 
your hand, but when you stand up to give the cup to the Judge, how can 
you carry out the idea and blush at will? Every young man in this audi- 
ence knows that there are times when the blush comes in spite of will, but 
who among us can blush any moment he wishes to? Is there anything in 
psychological laws heretofore unrevealed to the wondering elocutionist 
that will enable him to reach down into the depth of his sensibilities and 
dish up a sufficient quantity of blush for any occasion? But listen. This 
great reader, who was one of my earliest teachers, has solved the problem. 
His instructions, as nearly as I can recall the words, ran as follows: ‘* Now, 
Mr. Fulton, when you stoop down to dip up this cool, sparkling water, just 
hold your breath between the lines and retain the stooped position until 
the blood rushes to the head, and when you rise to give the cup to the Judge 
your cheeks will be covered over with expressive blushes, see? Then 
your audience will say, ‘ How realistic! how true to nature! What a con- 
trol over his powers! At his bidding his cheek will blanch with fear or blush 
with the tinge of maiden modesty!’’’ *'O Jephtha, judge of Israel,’’ 
what a treasure I had in that teacher ! 

Fifteen years ago 1 went some twenty miles to heara lady, who has 
since become one of our leading actresses, give a recital ina church in 
Springtield, [ll]. Among other things she recited a selection which we may 
call the **Sweet Violets’’ of elocution, a selection familiar to all of us, 
‘*Curfew Must not Ring To-night.’? When she came to the words, ‘As 
she springs and grasps it firmly,” I think she must have jumped two feet 
above the rostrum, and grasped at an imaginary bell clapper. She came 
down in good shape, without disarranging her long train which the fashion 
imposed upon ladies at that time. As a piece of expression it was too real- 
istic for truth, but asa gymnastic performance it was very fine. What was 
the trouble 2?) She was simply giving a personati »n when uttering words of 
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description, and her taste and judgment led her into acting that which she 
could not sustain. 

A few weeks ago l heard a somewhat dramatic preacher, who, in the 
course of his sermon, made use of these expressions: ‘Christ longs to en- 
fold you in His arms,”’ folding his arms thus [¢//ustrating]; ‘* He will brush 
the tears from your eyes,’’ with both hands brushing away the tears from 
his own eyes in this way [¢//ustrating]; ‘*His hand will lift the veil of dark- 
ness,” making a representation of lifting a literal veil from his own face. 
Later in his sermon he asked: ‘* Then why bend the knee to such a god?”’ 
and he actually knelt on + bend the knee,’’ and rose and stood upright on 
the words ** to such a god.’”’ You see what a false conception of the use of 
action led this preacher into. This seems almost an exaggeration again, 
but I have with my own eyes seen these and a thousand other such ill con- 
ceptions. You say your taste would not allow you to do these things, but 
let me remind you that tastes are variable. That which satisfies one taste 
will offend another. This preacher is a celebrated evangelist, whose taste 
is supposed to be above question. While our own good taste may keep us 
from a_ bad violation of the formulation I have given, remember that our 
pupils will exaggerate a slight violation until we are ashamed of them. 

I must give you another illustration which I did not see, but Mr. True- 
blood saw it, and that is just the same thing. A little girl was reciting a 
selection in which the words ‘‘into the jaws of the hydra-headed monster ’”’ 
were used ina narrative sense. She opened her dear little mouth and 
thrust her index finger in between her jaws. Let me ask you which pic- 
ture would you get by such an action, that of the ‘jaws of the hydra 
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headed monster,” or that of a very sweet little girl whose ambitious but 
misguided mamma had been teaching her ‘*to speak her little piece.” 
If we recite Prof. Rice’s beautiful selection ‘* Rock of Ages,’’ we should 
not represent a bird on the lines: 
‘* Rose the song as storm-tossed bird 
Beats with weary wing the air.” 


This affords an opportunity for a graceful and striking action, and almost 
any beautiful but thoughtless girl would want to move her well-rounded 
arms like the wings of a flying bird. But stop, my young lady, and think 
a moment. You have not the words or the wings of a bird, nor are you an 
angel yet. Locate with simple gesture a weary, flying bird if you must, 
but do not make us think of you flying through the air on mortal wings. 
Let us think of this care-worn woman, as with notes of sorrow she sings the 
prayerful song: 
‘*Rock of ages cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in thee.”’ 


[Several other illustrations were here given]. 


Fourth. Never overact personation. We have the right to personate 
when we have the words of a character to utter, but we must not trespass 
upon the territory of the actor. Let us draw the line between these two 
fields of art. Asa personator or reciter, dressed in an appropriate suit for 
a public appearance, you must suggest the action without carrying it to 
the extent that the actor would. There must be no atteinpt at costume, or 
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dependence upon stage accessories. You must suggest the picture, and al- 
low the imagination of the audience to paint it. You may assume a num- 
ber of characters at different times, and make them follow in close succession 
if the selection or scene is so written. You can indicate the drawing of a 
dagger, thus [///ustrating], but there is no necessity of sheathing that dag- 
ger. In the personation of Ham/et youcan indicate the drawing of a sword 
and the stabbing of Po/onius, but you would not carry out the action to the 
extent that would be granted the actor. You must not wear a sword ora 
concealed dagger. 

As an actor, you must confine yourself to one character in the play, you 
must have the costume upon you, the scenery behind you, the support 
around you, and all the stage accessories at hand. You do not leave so 
much to the imagination of the audience. You actually paint the picture, 
and by the action of all the characters, together with the change of scene 
and other stage effects, the drama, with all its transitions, becomes a living 
experience to the audience. When you draw a dagger as an actor the dag- 
ger must be in your hand, and it must be sheathed again. If you stab 
Polonius, there must be a voice behind the arras to cry out at the thrust of 
Hamlet’s sword. If you address another character, that character must be 
there in appropriate costume to respond. 

The personator draws his locations, scenes, characters, and accessories 
from the realms of the imagination, uses them for the moment to suggest 
the picture, and then they vanish without a literal accounting for, leaving 
their impress upon the minds of the audience. To my mind, the person- 
ator’s is the higher art. This encroachment upon the actor's art by the elo- 
cutionist is one of the most fruitful sources of complaint against our 
profession. Itis difficult to persuade a minister or a lawyer or anyone 
who expects to make public speaking a profession to take lessons of a 
teacher who so “o’ersteps the modesty of nature.’’ 


[The chairman here interrupted Mr, Fulton, as his time was up. It was 
thereupon moved and seconded that Mr. Fulton be allowed to continue. 
Carried unanimously. | 


Iam much obliged for the opportunity of concluding my remarks. 


Fifth. have only my fifth point to explain. This point applies more 
particularly to oratory. There are a great many teachers of elocution who 
do not teach oratory, and are thus losing the most fruitful field for useful 
work. Students in the colleges want oratory, and by students I mean 
students of both sexes. There is no reason why a woman cannot succeed 
in oratory. Shecan deliver her own thoughts in as impressive a manner 
and with as telling effect as cana man. I once trained seven contestants, 
two of whom were young ladies, for an oratorical contest in the Ohio Wes- 
leyan University. The winner of the first place was to represent the col- 
lege in an inter-collegiate contest. The young men were very anxious that 
the college should not be represented in oratory by a woman. The judges 
gave the highest grade to one of the young ladies, and the second place to 
the other young lady. 

If there is any class of speakers that will use literal gestures in figurative 
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language it is the young collegian. This is, perhaps, due to the fact that 
he uses a greater amount of figurative language than men use in practical 
life, and he tries to show the figure by literal action. If he speaks of a 
‘‘broad principle ’’ he usually makes a gesture indicating a literal breadth; 
for ‘England rose in her might,’’ his action indicates that nation rising 
bodily out of the sea; ‘‘truth crushed to earth will rise again ’’ he reduces 
to a literal crushing and rising; and for the ‘‘great heart of South Carolina”’ 
he places his hand on his own heart. In all of these cases the speaker has 
reduced the greatness of his figure to the narrow limits of his little gesture, 
and deprived the language of its broader and more imaginative significance. 


A ‘broad principle’”’ is as broad as the earth; ‘‘truth rising” affects all 


” 


mankind; ‘*England rose’’ in her strength of intellectual and martial 
power; and there is no geographical location of the ‘‘ heart of South Car- 
olina,” especially upon the expanded bosom of our would-be orator. Once 
give the student of oratory a definite formulation by which he may be 
guided in these cases, and the results will be eminently satisfactory. 

In conclusion, let me impress upon you the fact that this conception of 
action does not limit the powers of any reader, reciter, personator, actor, 
or orator. Nor does it restrict one’s own individual conception of a selec- 
tion. We must necessarily have different conceptions of the same lines, 
but all conceptions may keep within the bounds of our formulation. It 
simply confines us to the limits of good taste which we all accept, and it 
gives a clear statement of that limitation for our own guidance and that of 
our pupils. We have all the territory that most of us have used and that 
any of us would want. My attempt is to fix the descriptive gestures, the 
personation, and the acting in their right places. When we represent our- 
selves in original thought, or the author in reading and recitation, we 
should use that action which is inspired by our own impulse and judgment, 
untrammelled by bad habits, bad training, or preconceived false notions. 
If we speak of a flower, a tree, a stream, a city, a mountain, or a star, we 
can locate them. If we speak of a crying child, a dancing girl, a kneeling 
man, or a hovering angel, we may locate them, but we must not personate 
them in these actions. In almost any selection suitable for public recita- 
tion, there will be opportunity enough for personation in the words of the 
characters introduced; but we must put the personations in their proper 
places. In ‘‘No Sects in Heaven ”’ we have in quotation marks the words 
of the clergyman, as follows: 

‘* As down to the stream his way he took 
His pale hands clasping a gilt-edged book: 
‘I’m bound for heaven, and when I’m there, 
I shall want my Book of Common Prayer.’ ”’ 


We should not clasp an imaginary book on the second line, but we should 
do so in the last two lines, and also personate the clergyman in look and 
tone. 

If we wish to add variety to our program by giving a costume persona- 
tion, we can do so without violating the principle I have given. This isa 
little nearer advance toward acting. But we must not costume one charac- 
ter and in that costume recite the words of a half-dozen other characters, 
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A lady reader may costume the character of Lady Wacheth if she gives only 
her words in the ‘*Sleep-Walking Scene;’”’ but this would not do for the 
in which the words of Macbeth 


’ 


‘*Letter Scene,’’ or the ‘* Dagger Scene,’ 
are also to be given, In this case she should have the support of a cos- 
tumed Macbeth, with appropriate scenery and proper stage accessories. 
Our lady reader is now fairly in the realm of the actress, without commit- 
ting the ‘‘unpardonable sin ’’ of overacting impersonation. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Austin H. MERRILL, of Tennessee : 

‘‘It seems to me unnecessary to tell a person that such and such a thing 
is natural. There is that in an emotion which will explain itself, and tell 
one what gesture to make and which to reject. It seems to me that Mr. 
Fulton has presented the ludicrous side of this matter. How many of us 
would go on the platform and do as he has illustrated here to you? Few, 
ifany. I believe in training as much as anybody. I do not believe there 
can be too much training, but it must be done in the line of nature.”’ 

Miss WHEELER: ‘I want to tell a little experience of mine to emphasize 
what Mr. Fulton has said. I hada German pupil who was inclined to be 
very dramatic. She was very emotional and wanted to imitate everything 
by gesture. She could not seem to understand why she should not. I had 
to check her, and had a hard time limiting her gestures.” 

Miss Bertha Welby next recited ‘* Dora,’? by Tennyson, and *: The Rain- 
bow,’’ by Amelia Welby. 

This was followed by a recitation by Mr. A. H. Merrill of ** Uncle Edin- 
burgh’s Christmas,” by Thomas Nelson Page. 

The following telegrams were read by the Secretary: 

Sr. Louis, Mo., June 29, 1892. 

‘National Convention of Public Readers and Elocutionists: Greetings and 
best wishes for convention. Impossible to attend. Accept thanks for plac- 
ing me on program. EDWARD P. PERRY.’’ 

“Waco, Texas, June 30, 1892. 

“The Lone Star State sendsits greeting to the First Convention of Public 
Readers and Teachers of Elocution, and wishes it all success, 

** W. W. FRANKLIN.”’ 

Mr. ANDREWS: ‘I move the following telegram be sent to the American 
Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf : 

*** The First National Convention of Public Readers and Teachers of Elo- 
cution, now in session at Columbia College, send cordial greeting and best 
wishes for the success of the noble work in which you are engaged. 

‘© «+ F. F, Mackay, President.’”” 

Motion carried, and Mr. Andrews was instructed to send the telegram. 

Mr. WILLIAMS: ‘“* Many of the members of this convention are no doubt 
aware of the fact that several years ago an effort was made by the Editor of 
the Voice MAGAZINE, Mr. Edgar S. Werner, to form an organization of the 
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public readers and teachers of elocution in the country. Despite the fact 
that the effort was unsuccessful, his belief that great good would follow or- 
ganization has never changed; so when at the inception of this second and 
more aggressive movement he was approached, his offer of support and co- 
operation was spontaneous and hearty. During these many weeks of tedi- 
ous preparation he, together with the other members of various committees 
did his full duty. 

‘“‘Lastevening at the Hotel Brunswick we were his guests. By his thought- 
fulness and exceptional liberality the members of this convention, to the 
number of several hundred, were entertained in a most elaborate manner. 
This splendid reception forms the special brilliant feature of the conven- 
tion, and, Mr. Chairman, I therefore move that the convention assure Mr. 
Werner of its full appreciation of his courtesy, and extend to him its hearti- 
est thanks for his large and generous hospitality.’ Carried unanimously. 


This was followed by two recitations by Mrs. Harriet Webb, ‘* The De- 
fense of the Bride,” by Anna Katharine Green, and Act I., Scene 2, of ‘‘ The 
Merchant of Venice, ’’ by Shakespeare. 


Mrs. E, M. Irvinc, of Ohio: “I move that at the termination of each ses- 
sion an opportunity be given for the purpose of asking questions on papers 
read during the session.” Lost. 


The convention then adjourned until 8 p.m. the same day. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING. 


The convention was called to order at 8 o'clock, President Mackay in the 
chair, and the following program was rendered : 


Reading by Mr. J. R. Leorsakos, (a) Selections from Greek literature, 
‘“‘Kreon’s Address to the Senators of Thebes,’’ from ‘ Antigoné, ”’ 
Sophokles. (6) Example of modern Greek, from ‘** The Wanderer,” 
Alexander Soutas. 


Music. —Vocal Solo, (a) ‘‘Sailor’s Return, ’? A/urphy. (6) Amid the Flow- 
ers, "’ Mever-Helmund. Mr. CRAIG CLARK, basso. 


Reading by Mr. Wm. S. Bartis. ‘*Nicholas Nickleby,” Déckms, as ar- 
ranged by MR. BATTIS. 


Music. —Violoncello Solo. ‘* Vito’’ (Spanish Dance), Popper. Mr. Orro 
LANGEY. 


At 10 o’clock the convention adjourned to meet on Thursday morning at 
9 o'clock. 
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THURSDAY, JUNE 30th. 
The convention was called to order at 9 o'clock, President Mackay in 
the chair. 
The Secretary read the following telegram: 
PHILADELPHIA, June 30, 1892. 
‘* National Convention of Public Readers and Teachers of Elocution: It 
is with deepest regrets that lam compelled to be absent from yourconven- 


tion. Iam with you in spirit, and hope you will achieve grand results. 
‘“ MME. EL DE Loutr.”’ 


Mrs. Conner: ‘I move that as Mr. J. Scott Clark, who ison the pro- 
gram fora paper, is absent, this time be given to the asking of questions.” 
Carried. 

Miss MikIAM NELKE, of Texas: ‘‘I move that the questions asked be rel- 
ative to the subject of Mr. Clark's paper, as he is not here to read it.” Car- 
ried. 

The subject of the paper was “Practical Methods of Teaching Reading.”’ 


Mr. Futon: ‘I will ask, how far shall we teach elocution in the public 
schools? ”’ 
Mrs. WINTERBURN: ‘*I would like to have Mr. Fulton explain detinitely 
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what he means when he uses the word ‘ elocution 

Mk. FULTON ; ‘*Elocution isthe science and art of expression by voice and 
action.”’ 

Mr. R.G. BARNWELL, of D. C.: ‘Let me give you a definition. Elocution 
is the art of expressing thought, emotion and passion by voice, gesture and 
speech.” 

Mk. SouTHWICK : ‘I rise to a point of order. This discussion was to be 
on how to teach people to read, and has nothing to do with the technical 
definition of elocution. If anyone wants to know what elocution is let them 
go to the dictionary. That is whereI get my information when I want 
a definition, Elocution stands not only for vocal expression, but it stands 


for brains anda good many other things.” 


Mrs. E, C. Lounssury, of New York: ‘*I would like to ask what we are 
to say to those people who come to us and say, ‘I want my daughter taught 
reading—not elocution. I don’t like elocution?’” 


Mk. FuLtTon: ‘There is but one answer to give and that is that they do 
not understand the meaning of the term elocution.”’ 


Mrs. MAry L. GApbpess, of Maryland : ** I have been troubled with such 
people. They tell us we teach only acting. We cannot convince them that 
elocution is not what they think it.”’ 


Mr. Louis Leakey, of New York: ‘I think if we cannot convince the 
childrenand parents what elocution is, we are not very good orators and not 
very good teachers.” 
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Mrs, IkVING: **] have found few people in my many years of teaching whom 
I could not convince that I could teach reading to them or their children. I 
have been noted as *being peculiar in my locality because I will not teach 
simply gesture and action, or, in other words, will not teach pupils simply 
to recite pieces to show off before the public. I believe we can take children 
from six years tosixly and teach them reading by teaching them distinct ar- 
ticulation ; by teaching them the thought in whatever they are going to read, 
whether it be prose or poetry. In teaching the expression we also teach 
the shading of words. <A word that would have one expression in one place 
would have an entirely different expression in another place.” 


Miss NELKE: ‘*When Larose a few moments ago and suggested a subject 
for discussion, it was because I wanted to get some ideas from the older 
teachers that would assist me in my teaching in the public schools, where I 
have been teaching for two years, I think one of the principal faults Lhave had 
to contend with is that children of six years are given readers to read from 
that are nearer the intellect of a child of twelve. They cannot understand 
what they are reading. Lopen my reading-class with a good breathing-exer- 
cise. Ihave thirty pupils. Ilet them take long breaths for about three 
minutes, and then they are invigorated to commence reading. I makethem 
detine every word of four letters or more, andthenafter they have read any- 
thing I make them tell it in their own language, to see if they get the sense 
thoroughly. I also make them repeat the words with their eyes raised to 
mine. I did not come here, however, to tell my way of teaching, but to 
earn something from people of more experience.”’ 


Mrs, I. N, Beers, of New York: ‘* Should every young child be taught 
the elementary sounds before they are taught to read and give expression to 


the words ?” 


Miss FairFIELD, of New York: ‘I think reading is an art and elocution 
the science that underlies that art. The child, though, should be taught to 
read first.” 


Mr, Futon: ‘* The point raised is a good one, I should say we ought 
not to undertake to teach to undeveloped minds scientific principles, and 
the child should not be taught elocution until it is old enough to understand 
English grammar. Ishould say also that the best way for us to teach chil- 
dren elocution is to teach their teachers elocution, A child will imitate his 
teacher, and in this way he gets a great deal of his bad reading.” 


Miss Gwyneth S. King read ‘*A Florentine Juliet,” by Susan 
Coolidge. ; 
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STAMMERING. 


The person next on the program being absent, Mr. Leakey moved that 
fifteen minutes be devoted to the discussing of the cure of stammering. 
Carried. 

Mr. Leakey: ‘‘I have been in different parts of the world, during the 
time that I suffered with an impediment in my speech, endeavoring to get 
cured, My trouble was pronounced nervousness and various other things. 
I tried many methods of cure without success, until one day my mother’s 
patience was exhausted and she told me that I could have nothing more to 
eat unless I asked for it without stammering. Thiscuredme_ I movethat 
Mr. Phillips be heard from upon the subject.”’ Carried. 


Mr. PHILLIPS: ‘I became interested some few years ago in the matter of 
curing stammering. I am not prepared, however, to go into scientific 
methods, Ialways contend that an ounce of practice is worth ten pounds 
of theory. Results speak louder than claimings. I know I never attempt- 
ed the starvation process that Mr. Leakey speaks of. The method I do 
use is nosecret. God forbid that I should stand here and say that there 
was the remotest idea of secrecy. So far from there being a secretin it, I 
would be willing to tell everybody and anybody. The whole trouble arises 
from defective breathing. The trouble lies in the throat-muscles. If it is 
not nervousness,I do not know what you would call it. The method is to 
breathe from the diaphragm and to get the diaphragm into proper use. Ladies 
who stammer have one thing to consider before they do anything else, and 
that is the matter of clething. You know the diaphragm is a large muscle 
across your body, andif it is encased in steels it remains quiescent. Unless 
there is aproper space for the movement of the lungs, there can beno 
proper vibration of the vocal cords. People stammer from difterent causes, 
but the one great point is to get the breathing-apparatus right. Simply 
take open or vowel-sounds and endeavor to get the pupil, with correct 
breathing, to produce every opensound smoothly, When these are produced 
correctly, then I proceed with the consonants. Very few people take the 
trouble to find out howconsonants are made by the vocalapparatus. The 
whole cry is vowels, vowels, vowels, If you will take care of the conso- 
nants the vowels will take care of themselves. You must speak with vowels, 
but so many disregard the consonants and think they are of no moment. 
The pupil should be made to produce the consonants clearly, softly, and 
without any hitches whatever. When they have acquired that, give thema 
syllable, and then twosyllables. It is a tedious process. Ittakes a long 
time. The only comfort I have is, when it is done I have never known one 
torelapse, Stammering is a bad habit. Supposing you could cure a per- 
son of stammering and did not teach him to speak correctly, —the stammer- 
ing would probably return. There is no use eradicating a bad habit unless 
you put in its place a good habit. I first make my pupils read softly. You 
would think there was a conspiracy going on, From that we take on asing- 


ing-tone. We read lines of poetry, and then read from prose writers. I 
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read for them and make them read after me. I attempt to substitute for the 
bad habit the use of the lips and the restraint of the facial muscles, keeping 
the diaphragm in constant operation. To all who will learn to use the dia- 
phragm in breathing, I can promise improved general health. I have tried 
this method of curing stammering with many, and have so far never known 


” 


failure. 


Mr. SouTHwick: “I do not cure stammering. That I know nothing 
about it Iam willing to confess. I never attempted to cure it but once and 
then I most miserably failed. I knowsomething of the diaphragm, vocal 
expression, articulation, and the whole book of technique ; but I must say 
that in the case of stammering I attempted to cure, the trouble seemed to be 
way behind the diaphragm. I could not get hold of it, and I think the ma- 
jority of teachers who attempt to cure stammering find this their difficulty. 
There isa certain portion of the brain known as motor centres. You get 
what is called motor ataxia and it causes stammering. This, it seems to me, 
is a matter as much for the physician, and even more for the physician, than 
for the vocal trainer. Stammering in some cases comes from nervousness, 
as Mr. Phillips has stated; and in such cases these exercises are beneficial 
in directing the nervous fluid into its proper channel. In some cases it is 
from carelessness, and may be cured by such exercises ; but ifit be froma 
diseased condition of the brain (I do not mean insanity) you cannot cure it 
by mechanical exercises, and it will do you no good to go to an elocution- 
ist. You must go toa nerve-specialist. I don’t know whether he will be 
able to help youalways or not, but I do know the elocutionist will not be 
able to doso.” 


Mr. WERNER: ‘As a practical stammerer, I wish to say that nervous- 
ness is the effect not the cause of stammering. Give the stammerer the abil- 
ity totalk, and he will not be nervous. Elocutionists, in this instance, 
get the cart before the horse.” 


Mrs. Webb: ‘I have never made a specialty of curing stammering, but 
I have had several cases during my experience as a teacher of elocution 
and have succeeded in every one of them. Ihave found, as a rule, that 
stammerers are of a nature easily embarrassed, and at the same time of a 
very nervous temperament, and their brains act faster than the muscles of 
their throats can. This causes embarrassment and a contraction of the 
muscles of the throat, and the person stammers. Constant exercise of the 
tongue, depressing the base, etc., is exceedingly helpful to the stammerer; 
but the principal thing is to think before you act. Think what you are 
going to say and then speak deliberately. Mr. Leakey’s starvation method 
is simply an illustration of this. As soon as his mother told him he could 
have nothing to eat until he asked for it without stammering, he thought 
what he was going to say before he spoke, and then spoke with deliberation, 
There are many troubled with writing in the same way, They think so 
rapidly that their pen will not follow their thoughts.”’ 


Mrs, GADDEss: ‘‘I know a poor family of eight children, and every one 
of them stammers. They are in destitute circumstances and unable to pay 
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a teacher, but I have labored with them for humanity’s sake. I have been 
unable to help any of them in the slightest degree. I am glad this question 
has arisen on that account.’’ 


Miss HELEN Porrer, of New York: ‘‘Il would like to ask here if any of 
you teach the alphabet in school by repetition; for instance, do you make a 
child say a@aaorsimply a. Some teachers, thinking to impress the chil- 
dren by repetition, use that method, and it is a very efticient way of making 

ore e . . ° - a ” 
stammerers, Take this into consideration and never teach by repetition. 


You should use all your power against such teaching.’’ 

Mr. Futron: ‘T agree with Miss Potter, and add that the uncertain way 
in which some of the public school teachers make the subtonics and atonies 
is conducive to stammering.”’ 


Mr. Hott: “I knew a young man who stammered badly. He went 
abroad and stayed for several months. I saw him on his return and was 
greatly surprised to find that the impediment in his speech had gone. I 
asked him how he had been cured. He said he had been to several teach- 
ers abroad, but the man who did him the most good was one who lived in 
Berlin. Hesaid he was required to read lines using the vowel-sounds by 
themselves and then the consonants by themselves. ‘My trouble,’ he 
said, ‘was more from embarrassment, and tu cure me of this the teacher 
would send me to different parts of the city:to buy things. By this means 
we would have to meet strangers and convierse with them.’ This makes 
me believe more and more that stivaanating caused by nervous fright.” 


Mrs. PHELPs: ‘‘If stammering comes from a physical defect, 1 think we 


should look into the habits of the stammerer. Smoking and drinking will 
have much to do with stammering. Coffee drinking will do the same,” 


Me. Verrcu, of New York: ‘‘I knew a minister who in ordinary con- 
versation stammered badly, and yet when preaching in the pulpit there was 
no sign of an impediment in his speech, I would like to ask Mr, Phillips 
why such was the case.” 

Mr. PuILutrs: ‘‘I would say that the excited condition of the brain while 
preaching made him forget himself.” 

Mrs. ARTHUR SMITH: ‘‘Mother nature can cure it. The birds sing; so 
let the stammerer sing. The mother of the child is the best teacher. Let 
the mother do her part, and nature will respond.”’ 

In the absence of Mr. Byron W. King, who was on the program for a 
paper, Dr. Luis Baralt, of New York, was asked to take his place. Dr. 
Baralt spoke on the subject assigned to Mr. King, 
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STEPS TO THE ARTISTIC. 


AM very happy to address this great convention of actors and elocu- 
ionists, and will endeavor to tell you briefly what is the one thing that 
the ac:tor needs above all other things in order to do justice to his great work. 
This supreme aim happens to be the same aim that ought to be kept ever in 
view by every other artist, nay, by every other man —Harmonious Culture, 
with this difference, that the actor needs it more than any other artist. You 
will readily accept this truth if you consider a moment the complexity and 
many-sidedness of our charming art. It is the most harmonious of the fine 
arts. The actor is an architect, a sculptor, a painter, a musician and a poet 
at the sametime. A part of his work is architectonical; he makes statues all 
around the stage ; every position of his should be a picture—picturesque- 
ness is an essential quality of good acting and theatrical management ; the 
actor’s elocution must be musical, his voice sweet and well modulated ; 
and, more than all these artistic qualities, he should have poetry. How can 
an actor play such parts as Ham/et and Macéeth, if he be not poetical ? 
But this is not all; the dramatic artist is also a gymnast, in the high sense 
of the word, and an orator, to a great extent. Wonderful combination ! 
How great and comprehensive is this art, in some respects the greatest of 
allthe fine arts! Architecture, sculpture and painting are only eye-arts, or 
space-arts ; music and poetry, ear-arts, or time-arts ; that is, they appeal 
either to the eye or to the ear, and realize themselves either in space or in 
time. But acting addresses itself both to the eye and to the ear, and ap- 
pears both in time and in space. Is this not enough for its glory? Does 
this not at least entitle it to a place among the great fine arts? Do you not 
see now why the actor, more than any other artist, needs harmonious cul- 
ture above all other qualifications? It is universally admitted that he 
requires physical training, not only for health and strength but also, and 
more, for grace and beauty; and so he takes lessons in fencing and in 
zsthetic physical culture. How can the dramatic artist successfully per- 
sonate a lady or a gentleman, to say nothing of a queen or a king, if he lack 
social culture? Intellectual culture is a necessity in the high regions of 
his calling, Who can interpret Shakespeare without great intellectuality ? 
Esthetic culture, to be sure, is an indispensable requisite, for beauty is the 
supreme object of all the fine arts, which, for this reason, are in every 
language called fie. But even moral and religious culture are necessary, 
if the actor wishes to do great things. It is not known by many, but it is, 
nevertheless, a fact, that we must be morally beautiful before we can see 
and create beauty of a high order. Nay, we must love God and be in the 
habit of communing with Him before we can personate the sublime cre- 
ations of the dramatic poet, or, in fact, rise to any lofty height or do any 
really great thing. 

The elocutionist, the teacher of elocution, and the actor must aim at all- 
round knowledge and harmonious culture, which is what I call Harmonism, 
Many ot you are aware that this new movement is represented by a Society 
for Harmonious Culture, that has been established in this city, and over 
which I have the honor to preside. I shall be happy to give any desired 
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information to the members of this convention as to the aims and methods 
of the movement, so that they may establish such societies in their respec- 
tive towns. 
Being enthusiastically applauded and requested to say more about the 
new movement for harmonious culture, Dr. Baralt said: 
I thank you from the bottom of my heart for this warm reception, which 
only shows how you appreciate the beauty and worth of the new move- 
ment which I have the honor of representing,—a circumstance which I 
deem my only title to your attention and consideration, I wish I had time 
to give you a good idea of harmonious culture as we practice it in our 
society and of the new philosophical system called by me Harmonism or 
Harmonic Philosophy, which is the metaphysical basis of harmonious cul- 
ture. This last is but the result or practical outcome of the harmonic prin- 
ciples which constitute the philosophy. Since I cannot do that in a few 
minutes, I will content myself with presenting the gist of both the theory 
and the practice of Harmonism, and console myself by inviting you to 
come and see for yourselves the doctrine we teach and the work we do at 
our Society for Harmonious Culture. You will always be heartily welcome, 
The supreme principle from which the whole philosophical system flows, 
although this principle is not given first, but arrived at by the modern 
method of observation, is the following Harmonic Principle: The un- 
deniable harmony found in all things—in the mind, in nature, and in 
their mutual relations—implies the existence of an intelligent, benevo- 
lent and beauty-loving Being as the author of that harmony, and imposes 
a corresponding harmonic tendency in the objects studied, the methods 
employed, the conduct pursued, and the faculties analyzed or cultivated, 
The last part of this principle tells us that if we study psychology, which 
is the foundation of all sound educational systems, we must investigate 
and analyze a// the faculties of the human soul; and if we try to educate 
ourselves or others, we should cultivate all the faculties in harmonious 
combination. Unity is the supreme principle in all true education, and 
unity is one-half of harmony, the other half being variety. Harmony, 
then, is unity in variety and variety in unity; that is, varied unity or uni- 
fied variety. Unity without variety is monotony and dulness; variety 
without unity is confusion and disorder. We must send the whole boy to 
school, not merely his memory and understanding. ‘True education is not 
instruction or learning, but training or culture. ‘lhe kinds of culture that 
we must harmonize are six: The physical, the social, the purely intel- 
lectual, the zesthetic, the moral, the religious. This movement transcends 
every other movement, for its maxim contains every other maxim, as it 
states the very object of life and tells us both what to do and how to do it 
in only three words: ‘‘Cultivate yourselves harmoniously.’”’ Harmonious 
culture, the best thing to aim at for everyone, is preéminently the highest 
ideal of the actor and the teacher of the art of acting. ‘ 
The Secretary read a telegram from Prof, A. Graham Bell: 
“*LAKE GEORGE, June 30, 1892. 
““F, F. Mackay, Pres. First National Convention of Public Readers and 
Teachers of Elocution, Columbia College: 
‘‘ By vote of American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to 
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the Deaf your greeting is acknowledged. The Association sends its good 
wishes for success of the work of your convention. A. GRAHAM BELL.”’ 

A partial report from the Committee on Permanent Organization was 
read by Dr. Thwing. The Committee reported progress. 

Mr. Southwick moved that the Committee make its final report on Satur- 
day ati p.m. Lost. 

Moved that the report be received on Friday at 1 p.m. Carried. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Mansfield Irving then gave a reading of ‘*Mother and 


Poet,’’ by Browning. j 
The convention adjourned until 2 p.m, the same day. q 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON. ! 


The convention was called to order at 2 p.m., President Mackay in the i 
chair. Mr. Robert I. Fulton was asked to take the chair, and he presided 
during the afternoon and evening sessions. é 


The afternoon session opened with a paper by Miss Mary S. Thompson on 


THE DELSARTE PHILOSOPHY AND SYSTEM 
OF EXPRESSION. 


|* speaking to you this afternoon I shall take up my subject under the 
following heads: 


1. What does the Delsarte System comprise ? 

2. What is the origin of the system ? 

3. What is the history of the system? 

4. Application of the system to plastic, graphic and dramatic art. 
5. Application of the system to daily life. 

6. Effect on the Character and effect on the general health. 

7. Gymnastics as a method of interpretation. 

$8. What has it developed into ? 


It is my intention, in treating of the Delsarte system, to give as compre- 
hensive and exhaustive a view of it as can be condensed into small space. 
Much misapprehension has arisen from the fact that, whether wisely or un- 
wisely (I think the latter), the student has been allowed to select one 
branch of the study and concentrate all efforts on that, not only to the ex- 
clusion of other and equally important departments, but also with results 
unfavorable to a comprehensive understanding of the whole. For instance, 
one advocate being imbued with the theory, and unwilling to undergo the 
drudgery incident to the thorough mastery of the practical side of it 
through the practice of exercises, prefers to state that the philosophy is all 
of it; another, imbued with its dramatic use, prefers to state that it is useful 


to actors alone; another, having gone only so far as the matter of facial ex- : 
pression, prefers to state that as the sole means of expression, denying any ; 
meaning whatever to the rest of the body; others, having received instruc- ig. 
ion upon the cesthetic gymnastics used as a means of promoting health, 
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and finding them useful particularly to nervous people, take one phase of 
these, namely, the relaxing exercises, and give forth the idea that that is 
the basis and entirety of the system. While devotion to any one branch, 
or the bestowal of especial attention upon another branch may, by concen- 
trated effort, result in great proficiency in the aforesaid departments of the 
art, still it cannot fail, if studied alone, to imbue the student with a one- 
sided and unsymmetrical view of the art as a whole. It is high time that 
this all-comprehensive system of a yreat artist should be defined. The 
never-ceasing wonder is that this should now be necessary after the publi- 
cation of such books as ‘‘ Delsarte System of Oratory,” which contains the 
notes of two of his pupils, both French, l’Abbe Delaumosne and Mme. Ar- 
naud, together with a translation of the manuscripts left by Delsarte him- 
self; also ‘* The Delsarte System of Expression,’’ which contains the phi- 
losophy and a complete formulation of the exercises contained in the book 
before mentioned. 

I have been much astonished in talking with some of our most intelligent 
teachers upon this subject to find a bold expression of disapproval coupled 
with an armed contempt for the system, based upon an assumption of 
thorough knowledge of it. A very little questioning has elicited from them, 
without a single exception, the confession that they have never read the 
above-named books, that their only knowledge of it is based upon seeing a 
few obscure teachers, who claim to be experts in it, go through various ex- 
ercises, the significance of which they did not understand. Could anything 
be more short-sighted than this? Yet how can we wonder? It has ever 
been so, from the incredulity which met Columbus when he stated that the 
world was not flat, to the bitter denials and antagonisms incident to the dis- 
covery of the circulation of the blood. There seems implanted in poor 
human nature an inherent distrust and fear of new things which almost 
gives no pause as to its origin, and makes credible the theories of Darwin 
with regard toit. The warfare between the spiritual and the material 
seems so incessant, the reluctance to admit the existence of anything be- 
yond our finite grasp, is very discouraging. 

I realize that much of the disfavor accorded to this system has come 
through the very superficial and desultury way in which it has crept.over 
the country. This drawback is due to the fact that there has been hitherto 
no complete organization of people devoted to this art, who were competent 
to pass judgment on its votaries and define its claims to the world. So long 
as it is possible for anyone, in any art, to take notes upon it between the 
arrival and departure of two trains, even from the most able and celebrated 
master of the subject,‘and then, returning, proclaim himself an exponent 
of it, just so long shall we labor under the very natural odium attaching to 
such a possibility. You may think I exaggerate when I speak of lessons 
between trains, but I myself have seen that course pursued by persons 
who are by no means obscure in our profession. 

Our first consideration, then, must be to recognize it as a whole, an art 
formulated by a great masterafter scientific research into the principles of 
mind and matter; a philosophy and a technique for the expression of the 
divine essence or soul of man through the medium of the human form or 
body. The philosophy is based upon the law of correspondence, viz., 
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every thought and emotion possible to the spirit has its corresponding sym- 
bol shown in the body by means of facial expression, attitude, movement, 
gesture andtone. The converse is also true, the habitual assumption of 
facial expression, attitude, movement, gesture and tone is retroactive in 
its influence, and if continued produces a lasting impression upon the mind 
and character of a human being. 

The underlying principle of the system is that of the trinity or triune 
nature of man. He is made up of mind, emotions, and sensations; in the 
words of Delsarte, is mental, moral, and vital in nature. These three 
states, interpenetrated each by the other two, make nine, and these. again, 
are capable of infinite amplification. For the nature of man is of the most 
complex character, widening and broadening into infinite variety of what 
we designate as temperament, produced by the varied effects of climate, 
race, and general mode of living. Still the broad groundwork of the trin- 
ity remains: a human being is made up of mental, moral, and vital char- 
acteristics. This spiritual trinity finds its expression in a material trinity; 
the body is triune in its character, consisting of head, torso, and limbs, cor- 
responding to the mental, moral, and vital character of the spirit. These 
are each again subdivided into three divisions of mental, moral, and vital, 
thus giving to each independent member or division of the body a triune 
expression of its own. 

Out of the formulation of this bodily expression grew a series of exercises 
consisting of attitudes and gestures with their laws, which, for want ofa 
better name, have been termed Msthetic Gymnastics. These attitudes and 
movements have been formulated for each division of the body separately, 
then collectively. The great principles underlying them are: The three 
primary laws, Attitude, Force, Motion; the laws of Opposition, Evolution, 
and Trinity; the nine laws which govern the significance of Motion, viz., 
Attitude, Force, Motion, Sequence, Direction, Form, Velocity, Reaction, 
Extension. Each of these laws is thoroughly explained in the books above 
mentioned, and elaborated in what Delsarte termed a ‘‘Grammar-of Panto- 
mime.’’ That this system should be of infinite use to artists in graphic, 
plastic, and dramatic art admits of no discussion. Anything which gives 
a reason for and a scientific basis and formulation to the effects arrived at 
by the geniuses of expression in these arts must be simply invaluable to all 
students, by saving them years of time and wasted, because untutored, ef- 
fort. The knowledge of the law of Equilibrium alone, including, as it 
does, the opposition, or harmonic poise, of the different members of the 
body, is a priceless contribution to painter and sculptor, as well as to the 
dramatic artist who essays to portray ideally the thoughts and emotions of 
the soul by means of attitude, gesture, and tone. 

But it is not alone the artist and his work, whether that work be plastic, 
dramatic, or graphic, who are the sole beneficiaries of this most compre- 
hensive and graceful system, ‘The atelier and the theatre having both re- 
ceived their quota, the system seeks a wider field, a more universal appli- 
cation. I mean that the time has come when all that is most worthy, all 
that is most needed of this beautiful art can find exposition and apt illus- 
tration in the doings of every-day life. It is for this purpose that there has 
been devised, by thoroughly competent persons, a system of gymnastics 
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and other exercises to be used by all in their daily avocations. There need 
be no such disguising of a gracious personality as would require us to put 
on **company manners,” nor is it any longer needful that one who wishes 
to appear sincere must be awkward, nor that the habitual affectations of a 
provincial people, namely, impassivity and uncouthness, should be used to 
conceal that which is noblest and best in us. Having learned that to stand, 
sit, and speak gracefully is less trouble than to do the same thing clumsily, 
why not carry into our daily life those principles of pose and movement 
which make the good actor picturesque on the stage, and a fine painting 
worthy of absorbing interest. We know by all laws of infallible inference, 
fortified by what we can learn by study, that those faultless forms which 
gave inspiration to Praxiteles were moulded by gymnastics of studied grace. 
We know that attera lapse of two thousand years we have advanced in 
many things, but in this one not at all. It might even be safe to assume 
that the whole Delsarte System, and certain of the principles which un- 
derlie it, is but a revival of a lost art; and if this revival results in such 
matchless forms and grace as the marble shows us, it is surely worth our 
dearest and best eftorts to make the attempt to establish this revival asa 
recognized art. 

I have hitherto dwelt upon the subject of expression through the medium 
of the body in facial expression, attitude, and gesture, because these are 
usually held to be the essential media of Delsarte expression; but we must 
not forget that in the role of interpretation through expression the voice 
plays an equally important part. The voice, too, has its triune character, 
its revelation of the human soul, its claims to admission to the divine sis- 
terhood of expression through the significance of tone. Anyone who has 
must recognize how complex and 
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been to see the opera of ‘* Lohengrin 
many-sided is a great work of art. First, there is the grand old Norse tra- 
dition, the theme of skald or Runic rhyme woven into a dramatic poem, 
which takes high rank in German literature even as a poem. Then we 
have the music of voice and orchestra blending artistically, or with equally 
artistic dissonance, forming a fitting accompaniment to the poem, to which 
is added the scenery and the masterful effects of light—all uniting ina work 
of art so harmonious that we almost deem them inseparable, so independent 
that each is great in itself. So with voice and movement, with gesture and 
repose, in the theatre, atelier, or even in the common school—perhaps in 
time the workshop and the church —this great humanizing, beneficent influ- 
ence, the Delsarte System of dramatic expression, will find abundant field 
for its operation and mission. 

[At the close of her paper Miss Thompson, by request, assisted by Mr. 
L. B. C. Josephs, who volunteered to accompany her on the piano, gave 


illustrations of a number of the Delsarte «esthetic gymnastics. ] 
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DISCUSSION. 


In the absence of Prof. Zachos, who was to have opened discussion, the 
paper was thrown open to volunteers. 


Mr. Hott: ‘As there is no one on the program to discuss this paper, I will 
occupy two or three minutes of yourtime I have never read a book on 
Delsarte, and this is the first exhibition of the movements attributed to it 
that I have everseen. When I was educated tospeak in France, I received 
instruction in gesture. After thatI went to an Italian school to take les- 
sons in expression, and later went to Spain and studied there, but never, 
during that time, did I hear mention of Delsarte. That was, however, some 
years ago, I returned twelve years ago. The way they instructed us for 
gesture was quite different from that of Delsarte. Great stress (especially 
in France) was laid upon fencing. This gave us the movement of the 
arms and head and the use of the muscles of the wrist. Iwas also trained 
in different movements of the body, of the shoulders and the head. As I 
said before, I do not know anything of Delsarte, and shall be glad if I can 
learn something of it here.”’ 


Miss COHEN, of New York : ‘I would like to ask why it is that when Miss 
Thompson puts her left foot out and relaxes the left side and shoulder, she 
lets her head fall to the right ? ”’ 


Miss THOMPSON : ** Because the law of equilibrium demands it. If you 
did not do this you would be likely to tumble over.” 


Mr. H.W. Situ, of New Jersey: ‘‘T heard of Delsarte before Mr. MacKaye 
came to speak of it, but I know very little of it and wish tolearn all of the sys- 
tem I can. I may use it and if so, have used it for years. Ihave a system 
of gymnastic exercise if that is all it is; and though I have used these gym- 
nastic exercises, I have always been shy of the word Delsarte, for 1 do not 
think it is Delsarte’s own exclusive idea. I think there were others that 
had these ideas before him, and that he should not receive more credit 
than belongs to him. I certainly had such training in the college I attend- 
ed, though they did not callit Delsarte. It seems to me that men like 
Hopkins, of Princeton, used exactly the same ideas, and deserve as much 
credit as Delsarte.’’ 


Mrs. DieHL: ‘I have had some experience in elocution and a great deal 
in Delsarte. I ama great believerin Delsarte. In his system, the founda- 
tion for all expression is set out. Delsarte formulated laws for expression. 
Others may have had these gymnastic exercises, but he has laid down the 
principles underlying expression, which others have not done. I do not be- 
lieve there is a teacher of elocution inthis room who would not_ be benefit- 
ed by this system of Delsarte. I am going to study Delsarte as long as I 
live, and, ladies and gentlemen, I have been a good while in the work. I 
am going to study expression as long as I live. Iam going to read better 
to-morrow than I do to-day. I am going to teach better next year than I did 
this year. I went to France to study with Delsarte, but he died that year. 
He did not die because I went there, for I did not see him.”’ 
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Mr. CLarkK: “I have listened to this discussion this morning very at- 
tentively and with great interest, because I had hoped, in coming here, to 
learn something of Delsarte. I have heard of it for some time, but never 
knew what it was. What does Delsarte mean? That is what I wanted to 
know, and I am very little nearer a solution than I was before I came here. 
Iam not an opponent of Delsarte. I have used a number of exercises termed 
Delsarte. I have used them upon myself and my pupils, but] want to know 
more about it. [ have simply been using them as gymnastic exercises. If 
there is any phi'osophy in it I should like toknow what it is; and I thinkif 
there is and it was explained to me, I should be philosophic enough to un- 
derstand it.”’ 


Mr. Souruwick: ‘*] am nota Delsartian. Iam nota man who trades on 
the name; but [will say this much, that nine-tenths of my exercises in study- 
ing elocution are what I understand to be the Delsarte System. It was, how- 
ever, not froma study of Delsarte’s works. I have examined his works 
very carefully, and I must say that Ido not think the valuable side of his 
system is his philosophy. I do not think that he presented a philosophy 
that can stand for a moment against the sharps of modern art. I think the 
great beauty in Delsarte’s work is that, so far as] am able to see, he was 
the first man who formulated any laws at all for expression.” 


Miss MAry A. CURRIER, of Massachusetts: ‘‘I1do not wish to speak of 
Delsarte as a system, but simply allow it one honest claim. I began teach- 
ing elocution a generation ago with all the energy of an enthnsiastic teach- 
er, My teacher was telling me repeatedly to be less tense. But I found in 
working in this energetic art thatall the time I became more tense. Finally, 
my teacher got the idea of removing the tension by a system of gymnastic 
exercise. ‘Thus we began to learn a system which was the foundation of a 
good work. Delsarte’s System removes the tension, and it seems to me 
that this is one of the practical things in the system which is valuable. Then 
there are the cesthetic laws which he formulated. I believe he did a grand 
work, and, therefore, I shall be one of the teachers of Delsarte.’’ 


MR. TRUEBLOOD: ‘I want to ask why it is that we have so many expla- 
nations of what Delsarte is? Some say it is elocution ; some say it is phys- 
ical culture, and others say various things. People study it and then do 
not know what they have been studying. The persons who have discussed 
the question talk all the while about action— nothing but action. I want to 
hear the other side of it. I would like to know what Delsarte does for the 
voice.”’ 

Miss THOMPSON: ‘+I will answer that question. What has Delsarte done 
for the voice?) The same laws that apply to the body apply to the voice, 
and the same series of gymnastics that are given to the body can be given 
to the voice. What is necessary to get control of the voice? It is a series 
of relaxing movements of the organs of speech, The action of speech is a 
muscular performance, and consists of the thorough control of certain mus- 
cles—the breathing and articulating-muscles, the tongue, teeth and soft- 
palate. We have an exercise consisting of all movements of the tongue ; 
then the use of the lips, independent of sound ; then quick use of the teeth. 
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We exercise all the muscles to make them flexible. It is especially neces- 
sary to exercise the breathing-muscles. We breathe in time, by measure.” 

The chairman here announced that the time for discussion was up, and 
the program must be proceeded with. 

Mrs. Nella Brown Pond recited ‘* The Set of Turquoise, ’’ by Aldrich. 

Mme. E. A. Alberti gave ‘“* Nearer My God to Thee” in deaf-mute panto- 
mime. She was assisted on the piano by Miss Carrie Pennock, who played 
and sang the hymn. 

Mr. Louis Leakey gave the ‘*Seven Ages of Man”’ in deaf-mute panto- 
mime, preceding it by the following remarks : 

‘* The subject of deaf-mute pantomime comes in the program in connec- 
tion with the discussion on Delsarte merely to show how pantomime may 
constitute, in the hands of those who have no other speech, a clear-cut, 
well-detined, accurate language. Those unfortunate persons who have the 
power of neither speech nor hearing have formulated for themselves two 
distinct methods of expression. The first is by spelling words letter by 
letter on their fingers, and is too slow for their quickened senses. The oth- 
er, pantomime, is taught them as definitely as writing itself Their pan- 
tomime has but one purpose, expression. It makes no attempt at grace, 
but it calls on all the powers of action and facial expression to make the 
meaning clear. This pantomime is of two kinds. The first is impersona- 
tion, and is employed wherever the subject admits, as you will readily rec- 
ognize in the selection I will give. The other is symbolism, consisting of 
signs which embody something essential in the thing described.”’ 

Mr. Phillips moved that Mr. Wm. G, Jones, a deaf-mute teacher in the 
New York Institution forthe Deaf and Dumb, be requested to give illus- 
trations. Carried. 

Mr. Jones gave in pantomime ** The Monkey and the Preacher.” 


The convention then adjourned until 8 p. m. the sameday. 


THURSDAY EVENING. 
The convention was called to order at 8 o’clock, Vice-President Fulton in 
the chair. The following program was rendered : 


Music.—-Piano Solo. (a) * Schmetterling,’”’ (4) * Voglein,”’ Grieg. Miss Caia 
Aarup. 


Studies in Pose by Miss Bessie Marie Houghton. 
Reading by Miss Minnie M. Jones, ‘* The Blind Poet’s Wife.” Cod/er. 
Music, - Contralto Solo. ‘ Judith, ”’ Concone. Miss Bertha Frobisher. 
Reading by Miss Belle Platt, ‘‘ Pauline Pavlovna, ’’ A/drich 

Mr. Mayne moved that the Rev. Dean Comfort, of Syracuse University, 
who was present, be invited to make a short address. Carried. 


Dean Comfort spoke on the ‘‘Educational Value of A‘sthetic Studies such 
as Elocution.” 


The convention then adjourned to meet Friday morning at 9 o'clock. 
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FRIDAY, JULY Ist. 


The convention was called to order at 9 o’clock by President Mackay. 
The session opened with a paper by Mrs. Edna Chaftee Noble, on 


METHODS OF TEACHING SHAKESPEARE. 


HEN I was honored with an invitation to speak before this assemblage 


” 


of coworkers, the subject I chose was ** Laughter.”” The committee 
accepted this and I prepared my paper. 

I wish first, this morning, to congratulate the convention that they were 
permitted to hear this theme presented by a master of the subject. our hon- 
ored chairman; and I congratulate myself that it was my good fortune to 
be an auditor instead of a speaker. A short time ago the committee asked 
me to change the subject to ‘‘ Methods of Teaching Shakespeare.”’ If I had 
not felt that the scholars before whom I was to speak were not.only critics 
but fellows in devoted study, I should have hesitated to make the change. 
It is one thing to teach your own classes in college, and quite another to 
interpret that teaching so that it will be of interest and value to those who 
are themselves rich in the experiences of tried methods. Knowing that no 
two can walk the same path and meet with exactly the same personal ad- 
ventures I can do no better than to make this an experience talk. 

The seeds of feeling and thought are implanted in all, How may they be 
made to spring forth and grow to the blossoms of appreciation in the study 
of Shakespeare? I cannot speak this name without repeating in the same 
breath two others, in grateful and loving remembrance— Hudson and Ray- 
mond. A part of each year for seven years I had the stimulus of Prof. 
Hudson’s helpful association and leading. His method was quaint and 
simple. He called it living with Shakespeare. It consisted of silences, 
broken only by the conversation of the company of men and women 
Shakespeare introduced, and very rarely interrupted by a word from their 
friend, Mr. Hudson. 

He said, in opening a lesson, after a long silence, ‘‘ Shakespeare's text is 
a sacred thing. Everyone who approaches it must do so with reverence. 
Remember that Shakespeare always has two minds—his own and that of 
the character he is giving. In ‘*Cleopatra,” he is downright Cleopatra; at 
the same time he is himself, and if anyone will explain this, I will take oft 
my hat and will print his name as often as he desires.”” Then he would 
say, ‘‘ Now let Cleopatra speak.’’ After she spoke he would mutter, ‘*Ah, 
she is a majestic girl!’ After Octavia's words, ** Dear, pious girl!’’ Of 
Charmian and /ras he would say, ‘Very funny girls ; like their mistress, 
only less ;’’ of Fu/via, ‘a loud girl.’? Of Cleopatra he once said, *‘ A dear, 
fascinating girl, full of juicy wickedness.’”’ All the women of Shakespeare 
he called girls, with some adjective or qualifying phrase mast completeiy 
suggestive, and he always spoke of them in the present tense. If they had 
passed beyond voung girlhood, he always added the word old; as, ‘* Dear 


old girl.’’ Ah, these beings with such high parentage have, indeed, the 
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bloom of immortal youth, and will be girls a thousand years hence. Once 
after explaining the difficult passage in ‘* Antony and Cleopatra,”’ ‘* Equal- 
ity of two domestic powers breeds scrupulous faction,” he said: ‘I went 
at this with two hatchets, and hewed out what I have given you.’’ After 
the speech Enodarbus makes of Cleopatra, ‘‘Age cannot wither her, nor 
custom stale her infinite variety,’’ Mr. Hudson said: ‘* The best thing you 
can say of Shakespeare is said by Shakespeare about this wonderful girl 
Cleopatra,’’ At the beginning of another lesson he said: ‘*The principal 
member of my home is Billy Shakespeare, a very naughty man who wrote 
plays ; and yet [think Shakespeare was a better and greater theologian 
than John Calvin and all his followers put together. Ah, I have been 
mighty well paid for loving Shakespeare !” 

I would prefer to go on multiplying his thoughts, so oddly expressed, but 

have given enough to show that his power as a teacher was in his long 
and perfect intimacy with Shakespeare, supplemented by his wonderful 
personality. His manner was one that would be called awkward in the 
extreme, though never unlovely ; and his voice for many years was cracked 
and broken by a tantalizing cough. He always sat with his chair tipped 
forward, as though, in his eagerness to give, he would give Shakespeare, 
himself, chair, spectaclesand all, As his great spirit stirred within him, 
the spectacles would move down his nose toward us, while he, all uncon- 
scious of it, his young eyes piercing beyond all environment, livedin the 
very ecstasy of loyalty and obedience to Shakespeare, his thirty years’ 
master, He read aloud very little himself, saying, ‘“‘I read for the sense— 
I am no elocutionist,” with an expression of proud thankfulness at having 
escaped such a terrible misfortune. 

Then the other dear teacher, Prof. Raymond, who always said, ‘Don’t 
expect me to talk about this—let me read; you will understand.” I fear 
I did not understand all, but to listen to his wonderful voice was a revela- 
tion. One who has.never heard his ‘*Midsummer Night’s Dream,” as he 
gave it in his study with no inspiration but one dull pupil, could not know 
how easily he submitted to the subtle spell of Shakespeare’s genius, and 
what a power he became for its protrayal. 

But what are we to do who have not the long years of experience, the wis- 
dom that comes from profound knowledge mastered and assimilated, so 
that a tone, a movement, a word becomes an interpretation and inspiration? 
How we may lead those to whom Shakespeare is an enigma, or those who 
study him because it is the thing to appear to know, so that they will study 
to know ? How shall we interest young ladies and gentlemen who are 
thinking more of last night’s party than of the reading of the lesson, which 
might well begin with these words : 


‘*If you apply yourself to our intents, 
Which toward you are most gentle, you shall find 
A benefit in this change.” 


Some of us are met at the outset with this question from interested 
friends: ‘Do you not think it an immoral study? Is it not unsafe to put 
Shakespeare into the hands of the young?”’ The dangers from Shakespeare 
are the same as those of life, and are to be treated the same way. In life 
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it is only the coward who fears and flees; and the one who looks upon the 
covers, and takes his course from them, is the one to whom Shakespeare is 
dangerous. The danger from knowledge is from its incompleteness. The 
way comes before the truth and the light. ‘he way to this mimic life is 
the all-important thought; for when found, the trath will follow unbidden, 
and the light will then glorify even that which seems, at first, of doubt- 
ful good. 

The great object of all teaching is not only to make scholars but men and 
women. With this thought, what better text-book can we have than Shake- 
speare, who has told the story of life for all time? He has given us its possi- 
ble patterns of every style and character. In his miniature world are re- 
flected all the jealousies and ambitions, hopes and fears, joys and sorrows 
of the great world in waiting. The teaching should, forthe hour, efface the 
present, arouse the imagination and interest even to the point of excite- 
ment, that there may be an exaltation toa loftier plane of living than the na- 
tive one. In this study can be struck the elemental chords of human nat- 
ure till they vibrate with intenser feeling and more sublime passion for the 
great virtues—sincerity, heroism, domestic love, friendship and honor. 
Here, if anywhere, we get the training of our impulses. the clearing of 
our perceptions, the strengthening of our purposes. These ‘‘airy noth- 
ings,” containing all the moral substance of the world, find within the soul 
of the student ‘‘a local habitation,” andthe great lessons of human destiny, 
through the same medium, find there a name. That unrestrained error, 
as well as unrepented sin, must bear its inevitable penalty, may be learned 
from this text, and a deeper self-knowledge acquired; for here we have 
types of every shade of character in manhood and womanhood, from the 
fool who follows the mad ravings of his kingly master, to the noblest rep- 
resentations of intellectual and moral power. Human nature has been re- 
duced to a science, for our help. There can be no danger for the young to 
mingle with these imaginary characters, bad and good—they are life mod- 
els. Men and women are to be met by and by; what better standard to try 
them by than these immortal ideals ? 

The teacher of Shakespeare is nota voice crying in the wilderness; for, 
although we have small knowledge of shakespeare from his contemporaries, 
who saw but little and understood less the glory of his life, younger gener- 
ations cherish the traditions as sacred, and our literature is rich in silent 
speech doing him honor; and all have access to ‘tthe works he left behind 
him,” which ‘teach us to day the way to find him.” We must not expect 
the mind to expand nor the interest to quicken wholly by outside help pas- 
sively accepted. Interest will not be imparted to a student nor accumulate 
in him, without his codperation. Without commentators, to be sure, the 
text of Shakespeare would, in many places, be unintelligible. The com- 
prehension of the power andsubtlety of dramatic poetry is rendered more 
clear by the aid of those who have made it the study of a life. It is often 
the careless rather than the careful reader who reads independently of 
an editor, for he gallops over lines heedless whether their meaning is clear 
or not. Every reader who really desires to master the meaning of Shake- 
speare must consult, if he does not always accept, the annotations of a 
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competent editor; but this should be only after a careful and thorough in- 
vestigation for one’s self. As streams flowing directly from the glaciers 
are turbid and must mix with other waters, or find wide, still places in which 
to deposit their sediment before becoming clear, so the benefit of study 
in classes, under leadership, helps to make the stream of thought transpar- 
ent by mingling and exchange of ideas and by silent, deep and far-reaching 
reflection. 

Perhaps the first step is to lead the student to feel that each play is audi- 
ble with voices of real people uttering theories, beliefs or sentiments, as we 
should utter them under like circumstances; that Hermione might be our 
next door neighbor, if we had had the good fortune to live in Shakespeare’s 
brain. We may study almost anything else with no light but law, but this 
needs the illumination of love and the added grace of patience; therefore a 
teacher must be sympathetic and intuitive, with an excess of sensibility, but a 
passive excess, so that the pupil may become self-instructive. Words- 
worth said: ‘1 learned betimes to stand unpropped.’’ Ihave found greater 
difficulty to induce pupils to stand alone in Shakespeare than in any other 
study. There is always in a class abundant impulse and love of novelty, 
but little patience. If it is possible, gratify the desire for novelty until curi- 
osity is turned to wonder, then, admiration and love will follow, and with 
love always comes her sturdy handmaid patience. Atthis point the teacher's 
task is done. for Shakespeare can always supply the want he creates. 

Suppose the class to be studying “Macbeth.” After reading the play aloud, 
and talking of it so that it is fairly understvod, invite A to lead the class by 
asking Ba question. The lesson might be carried on as follows: 

A. --**Will you tell us all you can of the witches ?” 

B.—“There are three witches who have been enjoying themselves af- 
ter their own fashion, and they are soon to part, and wonder when 
they shall meet again. One says, ‘When the hurly burly’s done,’ mean- 
ing the battle in which Macbeth distinguishes himself. The witches do 
meet again after the battle, and tell their experiences since parting. 
One had been killing swine; another found the thumb of a wrecked 
pilot; another begged chestnuts of a sailor's wife and had been re- 
fused, and for this slight the witch determined to take revenge upon the hus- 
band by sailing to Aleppo, in a sieve, to gnaw a hole in his ship. The other 
witches are delighted with the idea and say they will give her a wind, 
which was very kind, for the witches of Lapland and Norway kept winds to 
sell, in bags or handkerchiefs, tied with three knots. The first knot was to 
be untied when they set sail, the second when out at sea, and the third one 
not at all, because it contained a tempest or contrary wind, This is what 
Macbeth means when he says to the witches later, ‘Though you untie the 
winds and let them fight against the churches,’ etc. The witches sent storms 
on those who refused to buy their winds, 

While the witches are talking they hear J/acéeth’s drum, and they take a 
little exercise to put themselves in a charming condition, and then stop A/ac- 
éeth upon the heath to try a little of their craft upon him. 

They are prophesying things that please him greatly, when they sudden- 
ly vanish, and I think they must have imagined that Hecaze was listening, 
and feared her wrath; for the next time we see them is upon the same heath 
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accompanied by Hecate, and very angry sheis, too, because she was not called 
to bear her part in the prophecies for Macbeth. She tells them to do bet- 
ter in the future, not to usurp her power, and to meet her at the pit of Ach- 
eron in the morning, where she will draw A/ecbeth on to his confusion, Hec- 
ate commands the three witches to provide spells and charms for the great 
business in hand. They separate to meet again ina cavern, where they mix 
hell-broth of the ingredients they have provided. AHecafe comes in to see 
if they are good cooks, and praises their ‘deed without a name.’ J/ac- 
beth arrives, eager to know more of his future, and they call up spirits 
for his benefit. First, anarmed head—a likeness of A/acbeth; next, a bloody 
child—a likeness of Macduff; the third, a crowned child with a tree in 
his hand—a likeness of JV/a/co/m; then comes a procession of kings, 
eight in number, representing Robert I. and II. and James I., IL, IIL, 
IV., V., VI.; the last one carried a mirror wherein .Wacbeth could see 
many more kings. The witches dance to gain M/acbeth’s good-will, and then 
vanish and are seen no more.” 

From this, the questions go on: ‘‘ What are witches ?”’ 

‘““They are women who chose the devil for their master, do evil in- 
stead of good, and love storm instead of calm.” 

‘Is a hurly-burly a battle?” 

‘“No; itis any noise ; we say hullaballoo. It is formed by onomato- 
poeas ; Shakespeare uses several, like hugger-mugger, helter-skelter, tittle- 
tattle.” 

From the questions thus given and answered, from fifty to one hundred 
are chosen as examination tests. Occasionally a question for discussion 
occupies a part of the session, For instance: ‘ Falstaff is a glutton, a sen- 
sualist, a liar. Why, then, is he not disgusting, but, on the contrary, inter- 
esting ; and if heisinteresting, is not the art which makes him soimmoral ?” 

Another : ‘‘How do you account for the world-weariness of both Antonio 
and fortia in their introduction scenes ?”’ 

A tive minutes’ recreation is this: One member ofthe class makes a 
quotation, asking another to place it—not in act and scene, but by whom 
it was said, to whom, and under what circumstances. The roll call, is 
always answered by quotations from the play in hand, and an alphabetical 
list is arranged of the best quotations made during study. Sometimes an 
acrostic is made upon the name of the play, for example: 


A. Allthe world’s a stage. 

5S. Sweet are the uses of adversity. 

Y. Your if is the only peacemaker ; much virtue in an if. 
O, Omittance is no quittance. 

U. Use thy discretion. 

L. Let gentleness my strong enforcement be. 

I. I will chide no breather in the world but myself. 

K. Kindness is ever nobler than revenge. 

E. Envy no man’s happiness. 


_ 


I will forget the condition of mine own estate to rejoice in yours, 
The truest poetry is most feigning. 


a 
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A paraphrase of some scene in the play may be given as a part of every 
class exercise, the listeners acting as critics upon the language, the gram- 
mar, the manner of the person speaking, and if there are omissions, they 
may be supplied by the critic. 

An occasional geography lesson excites interest. The one from ‘Antony 
and Cleopatra”’ gives the following places, which may be described : Alex- 
andria, Rome, Nile, Italy, Asia, Euphrates, Syria, Lydia, Tiber, Ionia, Sic- 
yon, Modena, Messina, Cydnus, Parthia, Mesopotamia, Media, Philippi, 


”» 


Sicily, Armenia, Sardinia, Phaenicia, Cilicia, Actium, Athens, Cyprus, Cap- 
padocia, Lybia, Paphlagonia, Thracia, Tarentum. A lesson in mythology 
from the same play gives the following: Mars, Isis, Jove, Atlas, Phaebus, 
Venus, Cupid, Nereides, Mermaid. Medusa, Narcissus, Gorgon, Bacchus, 
Egyptian bacchanals, shirt of Nessus, Neptune, Thetis, Juno, Hector, 
Ajax, Mercury, Alcides, Dido, Aineas, Telamon Ajax, boar of Thessaly. 
The lessons in mythology and geography may be arranged upon cards, 
which students draw at random; then, from the card chosen, the pupil 
reads the name and tells all he can of that special place or myth, and also 
which part of his story is applicable to the case in point, as used by Shake- 
speare. The lesson is emphasized by studying the pictures of the mytho- 
logical characters mentioned, Miss S$. A. Scull’s late collection of photo- 
graphs, also her lantern-slides, are valuable for this purpose. One lesson 
may be given upon the American’s Mecca, Stratford-on Avon, illustrated 
by pictures with incidents of Shakespeare’s life. 

Lessons in ‘Richard II.’’ or any other play may be given like this. 
After the reading of a scene, reduce it to the fewest words, the pupils sug- 
gesting the thought that must be retained. After each act a committee is 
chosen to look over the work, and to write out a short story to be com- 
mitted by the class. The synopsis of ‘ Richard IT.,’’ Act I., might be as 


follows : 


Scene 1. The quarrel of Solinghroke and Norfolk ; the hostile meeting ap- 


pointed at Coventry, 

Scene 2. Duchess of Gloster calls upon Gaunt to revenge her husband’s 
death. 

Scene 3. The meeting at Coventry ; challenges of Bo/ingbroke and Norfolk ; 
King banishes both. 

Scene 4. Aumerle jocosely relates his parting with Bolingbroke ; tidings of 
Gaunt’s illness. 


, 


Another five minutes’ recreation is an impersonation after this fashion, 
‘¢T am said to be shallow, but with a good memory for wise sayings, full of 
self-conceit and fancied eloquence ; and Iam, I think, a clever actor, but 
am called an eavesdropper, an insolent man, a prating knave, an old sin- 
ner, a tedious old fool, and my name is ”’—(this to be guessed by the class). 

Class. /olonius, in the play of ‘*‘ Hamlet.” 

Another, I cannot refrain from giving, is taken verbatim from the imper- 
sonation of a little girl eleven years old: ‘I impersonate one of Shake- 
speare’s characters, but I am glad I am not really the one, for she had no 
mother, and had to do just what her father and brother told her to do; and 


’ 
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she became very much afraid, and very lonely ; and she loved a gentleman 
and he loved her ; but by and by he treated her very strangely, and she 
thought he didn’t love her any more, and her father and her brother told 
her she must not trust him, and because she didn’t have any mother to tell 
her trouble to, she went crazy and drowned herself. Her brother called 
her Rose of May, but Rose is really my name and hers is "— 

Class. ‘* Ophelia.”’ 

It is sometimes difficult to fix in the minds of students the framework of 
the play, and the sentiments and passions which hold it together, The pic- 
torial idea has been of use here. A diagram grouping the characters and 
indicating to the eye the relations which they hold to each other fultils this 
purpose. WERNER’s Voice MAGAZINE for April, 1891, has a diagram of this 
kind upon “King Lear.” The one presented to you on the board here is 
upon * Coriolanus.” 
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The last study is to abridge the play, so that itmay be read in an hour and 
a half. The parts are then assigned andcommitted to memory and muscle, 
if you please, and, last, a rehearsal before a small invited public. The ob- 
ject of the guests is to stimulate the students to more careful preparation. 

Each class, like the old city of Thebes, has not only its impregnable wall, 
but its hundred gates. One closed gate after another may be unlocked, un- 
til every avenue leading to the coveted treasure is open. This field is ex- 
ceedingly rich. Explore, search, and find is the motto. Ourcivilization de- 
mands that the best be placed within the reach of the limited time of the 
many. Reveal, arrange, make accessible and usable the vast wealth of 
Shakespeare. What does it matter if we know no more of Shakespeare than 
the inheritance he has left? What matters it whether his name begins with 
S or B, provided we can walk hand-in-hand with the children of his creation ? 
What if we cannot recite when and where he was born, and when the plays 
were written, and to what period they belong? This is mere reporting and 
of little comparative value. What if we do not know that the very things 
which are called ‘‘Shakespeare’s slips” by one critic, are deemed by anoth- 
er to be ‘‘the most subtle touch of the master mind?’? Teaching must en- 
large and multiply its methods. The pressure of new truth and light is so 
great that we must find new ways forits revealing. This is a time of all 
others to make Shakespeare a special study in schools andclasses. The en- 
ergy of to-day is climacteric, and, as a consequence, we have a confusing 
mass of books heaped high around us, with magazine reviews as finger- 
posts pointing to them; and if we attempt to follow their leading, I fear a 
very much diluted Shakespeare will be all that is read. If ten or twelve 
weeks’ study can be given to one play, the work need not be superficial, 
even if it cannot boast of that thoroughness which is only gained by a 
life’s consecration to the one thing. In closing, let me say I do not wish 
you to think that these methods are always approved by theevent. Ido 
not intend to enumerate my failures. It would require more than another 
thirty minutes, and what I have said may be like papers in lost pocket- 
books, advertised as ‘‘ of no value except to the owner,”’ 


DISCUSSION. 

Mrs. HOAGLAND, of New York: ‘*I should like to ask Mrs. Noble if she 
does not consider the study of the play to be the first thing. We do not 
need to go into where Shakespeare first got his inspiration, as we know 
the plans are not original. but are taken from novel and history. Do you 
not think the class can get the construction from the study of the play ? 
After they have studied the play then say to them, ‘Shakespeare is no 
more now; the people in the play are now all living and Shakespeare is not 
to be considered any more.’ ” 

Mrs. NosBLe: ‘‘I do not think that the play is all-important, but one 
should also study the history of the play, We must know the history con- 
nected with it to interpret it correctly.” 

Miss MARTHA FLEMING, of Illinois: ‘*Mrs. Noble spoke of work with 


children, I should like to know if she has classes of children, and if they 
can comprehend Shakespeare.” 
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Mr. Lemuel B. C. Josephs then recited, ‘‘Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fel- 
low,” **A Solemn Warning” and ** The Laugh without the Joke.” 

Mr. Virgil A. Pinkley recited two original selections, entitled, “A Grum- 
bler from Grumbletown ”’ and ‘‘ Afterwhiles.’’ He preceded the recitation 
with the following remarks: 

‘*What a rich treat this convention has been! The entire week, up to 
this present moment, has been one of enjoyment. When I showed the cir- 
cular of this convention to the President of my college, he said: ‘You 
should be there. Youcan go.’ Icame, and I have lost only a few mo- 
ments since I got here. One of the things which has particularly interested 
me is the question of working from the centre outward and working from 
the surface to the centre. Another question which has interested me is, 
‘Shall we feel?’ How much that has been discussed! The best work I 
have read on that subject was by George Henry Lewes. We had an ad- 
dress here yesterday on esthetics or the beautiful. We had also an 
admirable paper from Mr. Fulton, which will set us thinking. If that 
paper leads us to make fewer gestures it will be of worth tous. I remem- 
ber another paper I appreciated. It was the paper of Mr. Wheatcroft, and 
I was very glad to see the elocutionists receive it so kindly. He had the 
right to present his side, and you had the judgment to receive it kindly. 

‘*But, oh, that subject of Delsarte! I wonder if I dare say a word! I 
wonder if in the utmost kindness I could say a word without hurting any- 
body’s feelings! There are two sides to everything. It is difficult to make 
a statement and not qualify it. Two of the brightest articles I have seen 
this year were one from Julian Hawthorne, son of the great novelist (I 
think it was in Zippincott’s), and another article which appeared in Wer- 
ner’s Voice Magazine, and which I enjoyed greatly, by Alexander Mel- 
ville Bell, in which he treats of the system. He says, ‘My system is the 
elective system.’ Let me apply that to Delsarte. If I can get any good 
from Delsarte, I have a right toit. But suppose I have Delsarte, but got it 
from experience only—from experience with my own pupils, from all the 
different works,—then youstand squarely on your own feet. It is yours. 
But I will not talk of Delsarte, but will recite the pieces Iam down for on 
the program,’’ 

The subject next on the program was a paper by Mr. William Bb. Chamber- 
lain, of Oberlin, Ohio, on 
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THE RELATION OF ELOCUTION TO COLLEGE 
AND UNIVERSITY EDUCATION. 


HE college man is coming to the front. The day is past when the graduate 
will be rebuffed by any such remark as that attributed to Horace Gree- 
ley: ‘No, sir, we want no college man or any other horned cattle on our 
paper.”’ Not only in the great professions, but as well in journalism, in all 
forms of public service, in those influential positions in connection with 
every great business enterprise in which trained heads are needed, will the 
college graduate find increasingly justification for the years spent in the 
broad and symmetrical development represented by the modern college and 
university courses, A man who is at the head of a large commercial enter- 
prise recently said in my hearing: ‘*More and more the responsible and 
influential positions in all our great business enterprises are being manned 
by college graduates. We do not look upon them, as we did formerly, asa 
class of men apart from the practical men of affairs, but we expect from 
them most efficient help in the line of directing and shaping the great un- 
dertakings of the business world.’’ 

A notable but by no means exceptional instance of the influence of col- 
lege training upon a business man, and especially of the effectiveness of 
literary and oratorical culture, is found in the case of Chauncey M. Depew, 
whose brilliant, versatile and artistic after-dinner speeches contribute so 
largely to his popularity, his efliciency and his influence in connection 
with the great corporation which he represents. Mr. Depew himself said, 
in an address before the Yale Alumni: ‘If you or Ihave any ability to 
do easily the hard and disagreeable duties of our profession or business, it 
is because we got at old Yale that mental discipline which comes alone 
from being compelled to study and to master the most difficult, and as we 
then thought, detestable problems. Beyond all other sentiments, we 
cherish and revere through all the changes of life the men who crowded us 
at college toward their ideals. No matter how much we level up, genius 
and indiv-duality in every department of thought or action will always 
lead.”’ Deducting, as perhaps we may, a percentage for the enthusiasm of 
the occasion and the associations, there still remains in this utterance the solid 
conviction derived from experience of a most successful man of affairs. 

We must remember, too, that the present generation represents a very 
considerable advance upon that of Mr. Depew in the line of what we may 
call a more practical and a more symmetrical college training. Latin, 
Greek, and pure mathematics, while probably never so well taught as to- 
day, nor so profitably studied, are not holding the almost exclusive place 
which they formerly held in the college curriculum, Science in all its 
branches, with its immense advance in laboratory methods, is beginning to 
give the spirit of investigation, of accuracy,—that wholesome skepticism 
which refuses to receive, unchallenged, every tradition of the fathers, and 
insists upon finding by genuine, patient, inductive study, what are the facts 
and forces and laws of tne universe. Philosophy is broadening and subdi- 
viding, and is being treated with much more of the scientific spirit. The 
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same may be said of literature ; while the greatest advances of this genera- 
tion are seen in the department of sociology, that great sisterhood of 
sciences which concern themselves with the relations of man in his connec- 
tion with his fellow-man and in his present actual, temporal interests. This 
broadening and humanizing study, together with the movement belonging 
especially to our generation of university extension, is bringing the college- 
man into touch with his fellow-man, and, as we say, with the masses, in a 
way which has never been realized in any decade precedingour own, The 
college stands to-day fora whole manhood ; for diversified training of the 
intellect ; for direction and stimulation of the imagination and the emotion; 
for the regulating and energizing of the will; and, above all, it stands for 
that practical training which shall fit the college graduate to be preémi- 
nently a man among men. 

Among these broadening and multiplying subjects of study, educators are 
coming to recognize the place and power of expression, as constituting at 
once the test and the training of the whole man. As the voice itself, while 
but one function of the man, is and ever must bein a peculiar sense the 
measure of the man, so expression, while constituting, in a sense, but one 
function of the mind’s action, is that which preéminently belongs to all its 
operations. Though late, our colleges and universities are beginning to 
recognize as an essential element in education that line of study which, 
more than any other, develops the whole man by fitting him for communi- 
cation with his fellow-men. It is the special purpose of this paper to sug- 
gest for our consideration and discussion how the departinent of elocution 
or vocal expression may adapt itself to the educational conditions of our 
day ; how it may justify itself as one of the great subjects which shall de- 
mand the attention of earnest educators; how it may supplement and 
strengthen all other subjects of study. 

First of all, I would suggest that our subject needs to be more fully in- 
tellectualized. Elocution has been emotional, imaginative, asthetic ; but 
it either has not been, or has not been believed to be, highly intellectual. 1 
am convinced that the capabilities for intellectual training areas great in 
the domain of expression as in any other sphere of study. Vocal expres- 
sion has the most obvious relations with psychology, as well as with physi- 
ology. Speech occupies the meeting-ground of the mental and the 
physical. The laws of thought as related to utterance may be considered a 
form of applied psychology. Speech is the revelation of mental action—of 
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the man himself. ‘Speak that I may see thee,” was the language ofa 
gifted thinker and writer. It is this seeing of the unseen, this looking into 
the very processes of the mind itself, which constitutes the highest aim in 
the study of expression. I would not belittle any of the other offices of ex- 
pression ; its emotional and esthetic value none shall prize more highly 
than I; its dramatic possibilities, in the highest and truest sense, I appre- 
*in upholding the in- 


ciate. Bat asa college man ‘I magnify mine office 
tellectual value which may be derived from a genuine study of this noblest 
of the arts. 

Whatever may be the details of any system of philosophy in expression, 
or of any practical method of work, I think we must agree, as we have al- 
ready said, that for thoughtful, certainly for educated people, no method 
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can command lasting attention or respect which is not essentially psycho- 
logical. A good psychological method ought, moreover, to rest not upon 
fancies or analogies ; it should be founded upon axiomatic, or easily 
demonstrable, truth. It should take in the great facts that man, a spiritual 
being, invisible, but self-conscious, is endowed with powers enabling him 
to communicate his thought, his feeling, his volition, his soul-life, to his 
fellow-men, As itseems to me, the first great question for the mature mind, 
the natural starting-point, is purpose in communication. All conceivable 
purposes I view as condensable into these four heads : 


(1) The Presentation of Fact or Truth ; 
(2) The Discernment of Relations ; 
(3) The Excitation of Feelings ; 

(4) Persuasion or Domination. 


These four great purposes address respectively the faculties of percep- 
tion, of reasoning, of feeling or emotion, and of willing. The general con- 
ditions or moods of utterance corresponding to these different faculties are, 
first, Formulation, Presentation or Deliberation ; secondly, Discrimination ; 
thirdly, Emotion ; fourthly, Energy or Volitionality. It is noticeable, but 
by no means wonderful, that these four main purposes and moods should 
have as their counterparts the four universally recognized properties of 
tone, namely: Time, Pitch, Quality or Color, and Force, 

Time, like space, is essentially negative, affording room for the opera- 
tion of positive agents; it is the condition for action rather than action it- 
self, and the time-element in utterance is that which gives room, by rate 
and groupings, for the reception of ideas addressed to the perceptive 
faculties. It corresponds to the space-element in other arts. 

Pitch, in the form of inflection, gives the pointings of the voice ; instead 
of mere space it adds the element of motion; relations between ideas 
being symbolized by different movements of the voice in slides and circum- 
flexes. 

Quality, or tone-color, being the necessary and inevitable outgrowth of 
changes in circulation, tension and general condition of muscle and nerve, 
becomes the natural symbol of those emotional states, which, by nature’s 
own arrangement, play directly and sensitively upon the physical organ- 
ism. 

Force of tone is the natural symbol of that impact or pressure of one per- 
sonality upon another which we call volitionality or will-power. 

Thus these four essential properties of tone are seen to be nature’s 
means for symbolizing these great general purposes of utterance. Their 
minute subdivisions and practical applications it is not possible nor suitable 
here to trace. That would belong to the minute application of the science 
and the art. As regards its philosophical features, this general plan of ap- 
proach to the subject seems to me to possess the advantage of starting at 
the beginning of the conscious thought-process, and finding its way, in 
logical progression, outward through these symbolisms to the corresponding 
faculty of the mind addressed. It cannot ignore any essential detail, nor 
can it, while faithful to its aim, allow any detail to over-ride or obscure the 
purpose for which it exists. It is always the man speaking through the 


voice. 
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Technicalities, artificialities, pretenses, must yield to rationally 


recognized purposes. These purposes measure the man as he lives in him- 


self, and as he seeks to manifest himself to his fellow-man. 


Vocal expres- 


sion, thus studied, cannot be considered foreign from the domain of philos- 
ophy, literature and art, inasmuch as it is concerned with the manifesta- 


tion of mind. Nor can it ever separate itself from the practical realm of 


life, since it must always minister to that which constitutes, preéminently, 


the life of man, namely, self-expression. 
a prominent place among college and university studies. 


Hence, it is justified in claiming 


Now, what position is actually held by this subject in the average cur- 


riculum ? 


Our elocutionary work in schools and colleges has been, for the 


most part, a little class-room drill, interspersed with a few general hints 


and seed-thoughts regarding expression. 
ble,” ‘* Be erect,’’ ‘‘Let your bearing and gesture be expressive, 


We have always said, ‘ Be flexi- 


-etc.; but 


since Delsarte has shown us a rationale of bearing and gesture, we are able 


to substitute definite teachir 
wise we have said, ‘‘Get the meaning, 


the sense, 
sary thing. 


” 


?.e., method, for general exhortation. Like- 
‘* Absorb the thought,”’ ‘‘ Realize 
without showing definite means for doing this obviously neces- 
What we need is some approach to a method for cultivating 


the thought-absorbing powers in such a way as toconnect them directly 


with the outward channels of expression. 


The object in presenting the work as a study is something broader and 


deeper than the securing of an external delivery for the individual student. 
It is believed that the principles underlying the art of vocal expression 
offer true discipline, and furnish their quota of material for a liberal 


training. 


Expressional analysis must supplement rhetorical analysis, 


forming a sort of cross-plowing and subsoiling of literary and rhetorical 


study. As regards literature the attention és given to the motive rather 
than to the method, to mental processes rather than thought-products, 


A few points may here be suggested as to ways in which this subject 


may commend itself as a real study adapted for college training. 


First: Principles of analysis and expression must be so distinctly and 


fully stated and so thoroughly illustrated that the student shall have firm 
footing to go upon. This involves careful work on the part of the teacher in 


presenting each new point. 


It is assumed that the teacher is an intelligent 


and a sympathetic reader —a literary interpreter, though he need not be a 


great vocal artist. 


His chief business is to indoctrinate his students in 


principles of interpretation, which shall give them a rational basis for criti- 


cism. No ‘‘rules” will be imposed. 


Principles must govern. 


Secondly : When the principle in question has been reasonably well ap- 


prehended, a lesson should be assigned that will test the student’s ability 


to apply the principle to new cases. 


There should always be required 


written translations or paraphrases, which shall reveal the logical analysis 


and the literary or artistic interpretation. 
be accepted as a'standard. 


Mere taste or feeling must not 
These will afterward come to assert themselves 


allthe more effectually, if at first they are made amenable to reason. In 
this stage, therefore, there must necessarily be much patient toil on the part 
of both teacher and student; even to those well trained in general prin- 


ciples of language and in formal rhetoric, this field of expressional analysis 
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will be essentially a new one. The teacher should often point out, and 
should encourage students to find, relations between the rhetoric of the 
voice and that of the page. It will often be found that vocal interpretation 
is more exact than the forms of verbal expression with which the student 
has previously been familiar, This new point of view will often put things 
in a different light, or in another perspective. Principal and subordinate 
may seem to change places ; inflection and grouping will be foundof more 
importance than punctuation ; transition and proposition will sometimes 
supersede paragraphing ; infelicities of diction, especially as to euphony 
and sentence-structure, will occasionally reveal themselves, even in the best 
of writings that have not been tested by the ear; standards of taste will 
begin to change, or rather will be challenged for their justification ; models 
that have been accepted as faultless by an unquestioning traditionalism 
may appear less glorious, while subtile beauties may be discovered in fields 
heretofore overlooked. All these changes require time and the patience 
of enthusiasm. It is in this stage of the study that its rational basis is found 
and its vital connection with literature and philosophy most plainly indi- 
cated. Experience shows that the most natural and useful place for this 
study in the college curriculum is between rhetoric on the one hand and 
literature on the other. It makes a finer and more practical test of the one, 
and becomes a most useful implement for the other, Some minds incline to 
analysis more than to synthesis; others are impatient of explanations and 
are anxious to realize the artistic results of a method. We must becareful, 
on the one hand, not to waste time by needless speculation, and, on the 
other hand, not to endanger all our future work by hastily laid and insufti- 
cient foundations. 

Thirdly : After the principles have come into the student’s possession by 
this process of independent testing, they must be corroborated, moditied, 
and vitalized by abundant practice. Much longer passages may now beas- 
signed; lengthy discussions on the given principles have now become 
needless, and may give place to enlarged application. When differences of 
judgment occur, they can be often settled, as far as it is possible to settle 
them, by taking the sense of the class. The teacher must always be ready 
to give a prompt, and, of course, an independent decision ; but it should 
be understood that his word is a “ruling,” rather than a dictation, or an 
ex cathedra deliverance. It is never designed to silence the pupil, but 
always to enlighten and assisthim. Independence of judgment on the part 
of the student must by all means be encouraged, Agreement with others, 
even with the best critics, is not the desideratum forthe student. If he does 
not learn to exercise his own powers of insight and judgment, the study 
will but enslave him the more to arbitrary standards. No discouragement 
should be felt if at first the principles seem difficult of application, or if 
rulings under them often appear inconsistent. Many points will become 
clear by repeated exemplification. Caution needs to be used not to allowa 
hasty judgment once taken to color or neutralize rational considerations 
that may afterward be adduced. 

It may be objected that if there can be no demonstrated or authoritative 
rendering which must be accepted, there is no positive teaching. The 
ready answer is, that in all work which seeks to cultivate the judgment, in- 
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dividuality and independence must be sacredly respected. Students willand 
do appreciate this method of work and this standard of criticism, and, if 
carefully watched, it need produce no laxness in the class-room drill. Ex- 
tempore recitations will not often be attempted; the difference between a 
guess and a defensible independent interpretation soon becomes as apparent 
as that between an improvised anda prepared translation in any other 
language. 

It is supposed that the teacher will have prepared himself on each lesson 
as he would in any similar study. He will not, however, give his rulingson 
the basis of his own interpretation alone, but will be prompt in seeing and 
cordial in accepting any other reasonable and tenable interpretation. This 
will require, on the part of the teacher, a fulness of knowledge and an 
alertness of attention that will, of themselves, do much to impart life and 
power to the recitation ; and such guidance and criticism will be infinitely 
superior to imitation. 

With classes well prepared in rhetoric and in an elementary course of ges- 
ture and vocal culture, the work here suggested may be quite well done in 
twelve to fourteen weeks of daily study. It will be found, however, that 
a review of these principles at a later point, and especially in connection 
with private lessons, will often yield to the individual student even more of 
suggestiveness and help than have been found in the term of class-work. 
While, then, it is not fora moment supposed that this analyticstudy of ex- 
pression will produce the artistic results aimed at in the personal criticism 
and the more synthetic method of private lessons, itis yet believed that 
such treatment of the subject may secure the twofold object of general 
discipline and immediate practical utility, in connection with the related 
subjects ot rhetoric and literature, and that it is as well fitted as are those 
subjects for class-work in college. 

It is sometimes said thatthe age of oratory is past. Our own belief is 
that there never was a time in the history of the world when more people 
were influenced by public speech than to-day. Oratory is not dead. It 
may takeon new forms and manifestations of life; its methods may change. 
We are not in these days so much thrilled by the extraordinary or tickled 
by the artificial. The conversational, the simpie, the direct, is now ac- 
cepted asthe normal; and this is a sign of health in the popular taste. It 
indicates that the great mass of listeners are exercising, as never before, a 
wholesome criticism upon public speakers, and that there is a naturalness of 
approach, a community of interest, between orator and audience. These 
facts seem to us to justify the study of oratory as one of the departments 
of liberal culture in college and university. The mountain-peak does not 
rise from a low plain; nor does lofty and noble eloquence rise from the 
dead levelof an unappreciative and unsympathetic populace. Thescien- 
tific and critical spirit of our day cannot destroy; it will only rationalize 
and refine and elevate this most practical, most popular, and, at the 
same time, noblest of the arts. The greatest questions in statesmanship, 
sociology, philanthropy, and religion are pressing upon educated men; nor 
will they be settled by the pen alone. The human voice is the great instru- 
ment for the communication of practical and vital truth. Furthermore, it 
is not alone in oratoric or forensic use that this divine gift of speech finds 
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its justification and makes its appeal. The uses ofa clear, discriminating, 
sympathetic, and ennobled style of conversation are as varied as are the 
interests of human life. For orator and listener, for teacher and taught, 
for every citizen and every member of society, something of real and prac. 
tical value may be gained from a study of the properties of thought as re- 
lated to utterance, and the most natural place for this study is in connection 
with those courses of literature and philosophy which form the framework 
of a college course. 


Owing to Mr. Chamberlain’s absence, this paper was not read, and the sub- 
ject was thrown open for voluntary discussion. As no one volunteered, 
Mr. Clark moved that the discussion on Mrs. Noble’s paper be continued. 

Mr. Fulton objected to the motion and offered the amendment that the pro- 
gram be adhered to. The amendment was lost, and‘a vote was then taken 
on the original motion, limiting the time to five minutes. Carried. Mr. 
Clark was asked to occupy the time. 


Mr. CLARK: ‘‘T object most strenuously to the ringing in of outside 
matter in the teaching of Shakespeare regarding the text. My reasonis that 
I want my pupils to read Shakespeare. If you would appreciate Shake- 
speare, read Shakespeare and not an outside history. Many of Mrs. Noble’s 
suggestions are very valuable, but I do not agree that the history of a play 
must be studied. Study the play. I suppose in teaching Macbeth I have 
the pupils read the play over twenty or thirty times. I also read the play 
aloud to them. I then take the text as I find it. What doesit mean? Then 
for the first time I allow my pupils to look up outside words. I make the 
pupils mark the emphasis and the pauses. I believe the best way to teach 
emphasis is to mark it.’’ 


The regular program was then proceeded with, and ‘‘ The Relation of 
was discussed. 


” 


Elocution to College and University Education 


Mr. Futon: ‘*We have now come to one of the most important ques- 
tions before us, as the colleges are looking to us asa convention to furnish 
them with what they want along the line of elocution. Now, what is it that 
keeps elocution out of the colleges? Ithink I can tell you. That which 
keeps elocution out of the colleges is the representation of it that college men 
see, Elocutionists, as arule, have not been college-bred men and women, 
and they show only one side of elocution—the dramatic teature,—and that 
the colleges do not want. College faculties have nothing against such elo- 
cution in its place, but it is out of place in the regular college curriculum. 
If you are studying elocution for the purpose of entertaining audiences, 
that is one thing ; if you are studying elocution for the purpose of being an 
orator, that is another thing ; and the reason why the college presidents 
will not accept your elocution is because you show the imitative and dra- 
matic side of it, instead of the mental and the oratorical.”’ 


Mr. Ho_t: ‘I think the great trouble in the universities is that they 
cannot get the proper talent to instruct the pupils. I know only recently 
I was offered a salary by a university that 1 would hardly accept from a 
public school. I atthe time was receiving just three times what they offered 
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me. Until they can afford to pay for talent, they will not have teachers of 


elocution who will give satisfaction.’’ 


Mr. H. W. Smiru, of Princeton, N. J. : ‘*I will add that those who are at 
the head of our colleges are looking to the general culture of their pupils, 
and they give to them the best they can offer for their advancement. They 
are always on the lookout for something to improve their work, and it is 
only reasonable to suppose that they will receive elocution. Elocutionists 
in their public readings often make a mistake by giving pieces not of a high 
order. Now, the college president is looking to the development of his 
pupils’ intellect, and they do not care for elocutionary training if it does 
not give the best thoughts written in our English language. I know it is a 
fact that many who are good readers do not give the bestselections, because 
they say they are not appreciated. lam sure an elocutionist will always 
please if he takes the best selections he can get and gives them in the best 


way he can—in a way that will make his audience feel.’ 


Mr. CHASE: ‘‘I have but a little to say. True oratory includes dramatic 
expression. A man came to mea little while ago and wanted to sell me 
some shirts. I said to him that the kind I had been using for years was per- 
fectly satisfactory, and I saw no reason for changing. ‘ But,’ said I, ‘if you 
have anything better I will take them.’ He convinced me that he had a 
better shirt than I was wearing and I gave him an order. Now, I believe 
if the teachers can impress the colleges that they have something to teach, 
they will get what they want.” 

MissCurrierR;: ‘I should like to say that I represent a college with seven 
hundred students and a faculty of a hundred ormore. When this college 
was opened, in 1875, the professor of elocution had over $1coO moresalary 
per yearthan any other member of the faculty, and the professor of elocu- 
tion is upon the same footing with any other professor in the college. I re- 
joice to say that elocution is properly appreciated at Wellesley College. I 
sent this question myself to the program committee, asking that it might 
be discussed. It is a most momentous question to-day. We must have elo- 
cution in our colleges. We must encourage college men and college 
women to study it. Every boy and girl should have training in elocution, 
so that the voice and body may be properly used by them. If we are to be 
a power as teachers, we must hold the standard high. We must select only 


. the best literature. Our public readers must give only the best literature. 


One of the greatest difficulties we have at Wellesley is in getting an accept- 
able public reader, Our women want entertainment, but they want good 
literature— culture.” 


Mr. LEAKEY: ‘*lam most delighted to hear the report of the salary re- 
ceived by the professor of elocution at Wellesley. Mr. Holt mentioned an 
offer which he refused on account of the smallness of the salary. I know 
the amount but too well. The salary is very low, Why? Are we not worth 
a good salary? Do we not earn the money? I know it to be a fact that in 
most colleges even the penmanship teachers stand before the teacher of 
elocution. One of the things to be achieved by this convention is to force 
elocution into the place it belongs, to bring it to the front and make it worth 
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while for the colleges to pay salaries which a first-class teacher can accept. 
As German and French have been pushed forward, so must elocution be 
pushed forward ; not to the exclusion of anything else, but to its own ad- 
vancement.”’ 


Mr. FuLron: ‘If the chairman will allow me a moment, I should like to 
set Mr. Leakey and the convention right in regard to the salaries that the 
colleges are willing to pay for the services of good teachers of elocution and 
oratory. You who do not teach outside of New York or Boston are not in a 
position to feel the college pulse of the great South and West; but I can as- 
sure you that the college presidents in this vast territory are soliciting the 
instruction of elocutionists of the right stamp. Asa matter of fact, many 
of them are willing to pay a higher salary for this instruction than for their 
long-established chairs, because they recognize the drawing power of a 
chair of elocution. In the Ohio Wesleyan University, at Delaware, Ohio, 
they employ their elocutionist the entire fall term every year. During that 
time, the board pays him for class-work exactly the same salary they pay 
the president of that institution for the same time, and, in addition, they 
allow him all he makes on private lessons. Counting the actual amount 
received for class and private instruction, he has drawn, in the past three 
years, a salary of about $400 more than twice the salary of a regular pro- 
fessorship in that university. Does this look like poor pay? Yet this uni- 
versity claims to be making money on theinvestment. They make a small 
charge of $5 per pupil, for the fall term course, and the large number of 
students entering the eight classes of various grades, from the first steps in 
elocution to the higher work in Shakespeare and oratory, is generally large 
enough to almost pay the salary of the elocutionist. The students attracted 
to this university by the chair of elocution and oratory pay their regular 
matriculation and term fees, so that there isan actual financial gain in ad- 
dition to the reputation of furnishing this very essential branch of college 
instruction. Asan encouragement to the members of this convention, let 
me say, further, that the Ohio Wesleyan University has made this chair a 
regular professorship. The work counts as much as any other election in 
the course, and it is a required study in the senior year, I could give you 
as favorable an account of several other colleges and universities, of which 
[happen to know. Let us rest assured on the salary question. Itis simply 
a question of supply and demand. Furnish that which the colleges want, 
and they will pay you for it.” 


Mr. TrRuEBLOoD: ‘I wish to say just a few words on the salary question. 
The course in elocution in the University of Michigan is accredited the 
same as Greek and mathematics, and the salary paid to the instructor is the 
same. The course is elective. it is so because it would be impossible to 
manage 2,700 pupils. Besides, by this you lose no time with those who do 
not want to study it, but do so because it is compulsory. Only those 
who are interested in the work need take it up.”’ 


Mr. Lewis: ‘[ want to correct an impression which seems to prevail as 
to the standing of college men upon the subject of elocution. College men 
want elocution and will accept it. They expect to be called upon to speak, 
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and they wish to be able to express themselves intelligently. They want 
elocution, but they do not want merely recitation. College men, too, are 
trained in literature, and college professors know what good literature is ; 
and the elocutionist who comes before a college faculty must be able to se- 
lect good literature to please them. Not only that, he must be able to use 
good language when he talks.’’ 

Rev. C, B. Treat, of New York : “I feel very strongly upon the question 
before you to-day. I was at one time myself a member ofa college faculty, 
but am now in another calling. There is one difficulty in gaining admis- 
sion for elocution into the colleges, and that is that there is so much else 
knocking for admission. There are so many important branches of study 
now trying to get in, that itis hard for anything new to get in. You cannot 
accomplish more than so much ina certain time, and the college courses 
are now so crowded that there is scarcely time for what is already in the 
curriculum. No matter how much a faculty may appreciate the art of elo- 
cution, it is hard to finda place forit. You should teach the public the 
need of it, and teach it to the children. This is the way to get your foot- 
hold in the universities.” 


’ 


Mrs. Ella Skinner Bates then gave a reading of the ‘*Trial Scene’ 
from ** King Henry VIII.” 
The convention adjourned till 2 p.m, the same day. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON. 


The convention was called to order at 2 p.m., President Mackay in the 
chair, 

The paper of the afternoon was by Mrs. Anna Randall-Diehl, of New 
York, on 


READING IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


HERE is a drop of Quaker blood in my veins which speaks out and tells 

me that if I will look into your eyes and talk to you in a come-let-us- 

reason-together sort of a way, it will be better than reading what I have 
to say. But Iam set down fora paper, and a paper it shall be. 

You will agree with me when I say that no branch in the whole curricu- 
lum of education is so poorly taught as that of reading. The limit of the 
program confines us to the public schools, but the evil of poor reading does 
not begin and end there; it is well-nigh universal. We are a parliament 
of public readers and teachers of reading. Reading—I like that word a 
thousand times better than elocution. It seems to savor more of the natu- 
ralness that belongs to true art, though perhaps this idea comes from the 
misuse of the word, and the dreadful, dreadful * Polish-Boy-Curfew ”’ 
people who have committed so many crimes in its name. 

In this convention a vast territory is represented. We are here from 
twenty States of our Union and from Canada, our dear neighbor, who ought 
to be federated with us and who will come in some day, we hope. 
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There are teachers of reading here from the normal schools, schools of 
divinity and of law, professors of oratory from colleges and universities, 
teachers in private and public schools, and private teachers of elocution. 

Why cannot we put our shoulder-blades to the wheel, as Josiah Allen’s 
wife would say, and find ways and means for improving the reading of the 
whole country? Is it too much to say that we can do this, if we work with 
a will ? 

What are some of the causes of poor reading in the schools and how 
shall they be remedied? The teachers themselves are not good readers. 
They make careful preparation by thorough study for teaching all other 
branches, but they conduct reading-classes while utterly ignorant of the 
very elements of the art. They plan special methods for daily work in 
other studies and leave reading to the hap-hazard chance of the brief 
period allotted to it. The same teacher whose mind is alert when con- 
ducting a class in mathematics, takes the reading-period for complete 
mental relaxation, 

Correct vocal expression cannot be given without proficiency in pronun- 
ciation, enunciation and phonic analysis. The great mass of teachers, if 
weighed in these balances, would be found wanting. A large experience in 
teacher’s institutes convinces me the great majority of public school teach- 
ers throughout the land could not enumerate the phonic elements of the 
English language and give illustrations to save their lives. ‘* Do you give 
phonetics?’’ said a teacher to me. I thought she meant shorthand, and at 
once proceeded to direct her to a teacher of stenography. ‘‘ Perhaps you do 
not understand,”’ she said. ‘*I wish to learn how to spell like this—s-(hissing) 
a-t, cat.” I saw what she meant and knew that she needed instruction, 
took her for a pupil and in time found her an apt one. I have thanked God 
many times for sending to this earth a humble schoolmaster who drilled 
me for two years in Wright's orthography, and gave me the start in reading 
which has culminated in my life-work. 

We sat upon the high benches in that little red school-house and had daily 
practice in spelling by sound, He was a rare man, an Arnold of a teacher, 
doing more for me (for he taught other things as well as he did reading) be- 
fore | was thirteen years of age than all the teachers I had after. My gratitude 
to him is unbounded. When I had become a teacher he had gone to his 
reward, but I took his daughter and tried to instruct her in every way as 
her father taught me. I think, when I am so happy as to reach the heavenly 
world, I shall not ask to see Moses or Elias or any of the prophets, but that 
dear, faithful teacher; and I shall ask the first archangel I meet, ‘* Where 
is Webster Hopson ?”? 

Another cause of poor reading in the schools lies in the fact that the chil- 
dren are not required to prepare the lesson. Time is set apart for the 
study of arithmetic, geography, grammar, but the reading-lesson is entirely 
neglected. The judicious teacher has a program of. study as well as of 
recitation ; time should be given to silent study in school, that the pupil 
may master the letter of the text, and decide how the reading should be 
done, after which he should be required to read the lesson aloud a specified 
number of times before it is taken into the class 

The teacher must be able to correct the special faults of pronunciation 
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and language in his location. The patois of the street-gamin of New York 
as to pronunciation, nomenclature and choice of expression is well-nigh 
unintelligible to one who has not given it special study. It is full of words 
not found in Webster's or any other dictionary. 


‘* Hey, Swipsey! Kid Sixey’s got hurted, 
Bruck ’is leg jumpin’ off ’n a car; 
Dat kid ’e’s too small fer dis bis’ness! 
He orter be hum wid ’is mar.”’ 


“Is mar! Wot yer givin’ us, Ikey? 
Dat kid haint no mudder, she’s dead; 
Is fadder does time on de Islan’, 
’Nd ’e’s got to hustle instead.”’ 


The old New Yorker says ‘‘dor’’ for ‘‘door,’’ ‘‘flor” for ‘ floor,’’ **sord”’ 
for ‘*sword.’’? He goes to schoo(a)l when he is young and to heaven when 
he dies. In many parts of Pennsylvania we have a mixture of English and 
German, forming a dialect which is miscalled Pennsylvania Dutch. Double 
o is given very nearly the sound of # short, as ‘‘sup” for ‘* soup,” ‘*spun ”’ 
for ‘‘spoon.’’ We hear them say, ‘‘ The fire is a’,”” meaning the fire is all 
gone. They intend to say there is no more fire. They ‘red up’’ a room 
when they put it in order, and a lady ‘‘reds up’? when she arrays herself in 
her Sunday frock. We hear in Philadelphia and the country around about 


that city ‘die, pie, lie,” instead of ‘‘day, pay, lay.’”’ We hear of ‘* ma, 
pi, grandma, grandpa ;’’? but in Missouri these dear relatives are called 
‘maw, paw, grandpaw, grandmaw.’’? In Boston, that city of ‘‘ culchah,”’ 
we hear “clawk’’ for ‘‘clock” and ‘*bawx”’ for ‘*box.’’ The North 


’ for “ear,” “nare”’ for ‘‘near’’ and *‘ hare’ for 


Carolinian says ‘‘ are’ 
‘“hear.’? In Vermont the nimble-*‘ lagged” boy climbs the hay-mow for 


’” from school. The Virginian goes to bade ;” in- 


‘“‘dggs” after ‘*comin 
stead of ‘*bed;” he is ‘‘lide’* instead of ‘‘led;’’? he sees the blue in the 
‘*skey,” and the rose hue on the cheek of the ‘‘ gyirl.”’ 


> 


With the mixed population of our large cities, representing all nations 
under the sun, there is much to do in overcoming brogue. A personal ex- 
perience may be cited. Some years since, in the city of Oswego, it was 
my good fortune to teach a class who were made up entirely of the children 
of foreign parentage. The largest number were Irish, the next German; 
there were some French anda few English. They all came from uncul- 
tured homes, and the parents of many could not read or write. I found 
the Irish the most docile, pliable and ready to be improved, though I had to 
correct their error of using the compound stress in addition to removing all 
traces ofthe brogue. Not wanting to be outdone by ‘‘annybody,” however, 
they made rapid improvement. The Germans came next. They had 
great difficulty with the f’s, a’s, 6’s and, to them, the dreadful ¢4; but they 
had the dogged energy of the race and conquered at last. The French 
children found the language more difficult, but gained it finally. The most 
incorrigible pupil of all was the little ‘‘ Henglishman,’’ who, I thought, 
would keep on saying ‘‘ Hann” for ‘*Ann” and ‘*’arm” for ‘‘harm,”’ till 
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the last hour of recorded time — but he, too, fell into line before the year 
was over; and when the class passed from my hands to a higher depart- 
ment there was no trace of the brogue left. 

My method of teaching was this: I tabulated upon the black-board the 
errors as they appeared, under the headings Irish, German, French, Eng- 
lish, and day by day drilled each class of children upon the particuiar cor- 
rections needed. 

Everything has in itself the elements of its own destruction, and a school- 
mastery precision is nearly as unfavorable to correct expression as one 
that presents faults of pronunciation. One should be correct without being 
a slave to being correct, 

The question is often asked, When should the study of elocution begin ? 
As soon as the child has the power of expressing an emotion. At first he 
is unrestrained, and usually can make his wants fully understood. It is 
after he goes to school, and the mechanical process of syllabication and 
spelling out words in the most harsh and unsympathetic manner possible is 
practiced that all of nature’s freedom is lost, It is the teacher’s duty to 
open blind eyes, unstop deaf ears and unchain palsied limbs ; not to bind 
the organs of expression, but to give them freedom. 

Mme. Géraldy-Delsarte, who was recently in this country, found that, 
while the pupils of the famous system named for her father had ac- 
quired flexibility of limb, so that they could almost take their joints 
apart by relaxing movements, their faces, as far as expression was con- 
cerned, were tied up in iron bands. She accordingly gave her pupils much 
exercise in facial gymnastics. In the Laocéon the muscles of dolor are 
drawn soas to show Ceep furrows of the brow from side to side, while at 
the same time there is an obliquity of the eyebrows which cannot be pro- 
duced upon the human face while the brow is in that position, unless the 
corners of the eyes are pulled down by outside force. 

But the limit of this paper is reached. I would like to speak of the neces- 
sity of training the child in imitation, of developing feeling, of artistic skill, 


and, above all, of common sense in reading, but time will not allow. 


DISCUS 3ION- 


Mr. William D. Goewey was on the program to lead in the discussion, but 
a telegram from him was read by the Secretary, stating that it was impos- 
sible for him to attend. 


Mr. Hott: “I move that those who have not spoken as yet in this 
convention be allowed to express themselves upon this subject. I notice 
there are a great many here who have taken no part in the discussions.” 
Carried. 


Miss AMELIA B. Myers, of New Jersey: ‘‘I have not spoken before 
and as this is a work in which Iam engaged, and which is very dear to me, 
I willsay a few words. I should like to adda plea as to the character of 
matter that is given to the children to read. The reading-books, as a rule, 
do not contain the best reading-matter. I give my pupils at first things 
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from Longfellow and then we go into mythology. Girls thirteen and four- 
teen years of age read Byron. At first they want to fall into a sing-song 
style, but after they get into the sense and beauty of a poem, they get out 
of that and read naturally and intelligently. I think the reason that a good 
many educators feel that elocution is not intended for their schools is 


” 


because methods have been used that are inferior. 


Miss STILLWELL: “I would add that physical culture is an important 
point in teaching children reading. I make my children exercise just a 
short time before beginning to read. When they are invigorated we com- 
mence, I think a great deal depends upon the teacher, Ifa teacher loves 
her work, she will inspire her children,” 

Mr. HAMBERLIN: ‘It is the professed business of teachers in other 
branches to teach their pupils to understand what they read. It should be 
the same in this, and ‘you should teach your pupils to read what they un- 
derstand, and that only. Never allow them to read anything they do not 
understand. To understand what you read is the ground principle when 
it comes tothe reading.’”’ 

Miss WeLBY: ‘‘I think that parents are as much to blame for the poor 
reading of their children as the teachers of the schools. If parents en- 
couraged their children in doing things right at home and encouraged them 
in their work at school, it would not be so hard for the school-teachers.”’ 

Miss McFrancis, of New York: ‘1 wish to know if what I have been 
listening to in this discussion is not simply analysis ?’ 

Mr. McAvoy: ‘It is analysis and synthesis; drawing outa lesson ; 
taking it apart and putting it together again.” 

Mrs. DigeEHL: “I did not intend to do more than give the underlying 
principles in my paper. I donot believe that anybody can be a good 
elocutionist, but you can teach any child to pronounce distinctly and artic- 
ulate correctly.” 

Mrs. Cora W. ALForD, of Virginia: ‘‘Mrs. Diehlin her paper alluded 
to the fact that children should prepare their reading-lesson as well as any 
other lesson. It has been my experience that teachers require too much 
preparation, that is, too much of the kind of preparation they carry on. 
Children go to their classes often so tired from preparation that they are 
disgusted with what they are trying to read. One reason why it is so hard to 
teach in high schools is that the children have been so poorly taught in the 
lower classes. One trouble in the way of having young children prepare 
their lessons is that they are incapable of analyzing for themselves. They 
are not accustomed to picking out the thought-word. I believe in prepa- 

ration to a certain extent, but first see that the children have the thought- 
word and the full meaning of what they are going to read. After a while 
they will get so they can analyze for themselves.” 

Miss ANNiE THOMAS, of New York: “I find that the trouble in the public 
schools lies to a great extent with the teachers, and the way for us to teach 
the children is to teach their teachers. These teachers frequently have 
no voice, and speak incorrectly themselves. The children follow their ex- 
ample and, of course, speak wrongly also. Children in school should be 
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taught physical culture; culture of the body as well as culture of the 
mind. The children are allowed to sit stooping in the class-room and 
get round shoulders and narrow chests. I notice many of the teachers in 
the same position, Pardon me for referring to my own book, but there 
will appear next week a book on ‘ Psycho-Physical Culture.’ In that it can 
be seen how I make elocution a part of physical culture.” 


Miss ExizA A. MCGILL, of Indiana: ‘* I think one reason why the children 
of our public schools read so poorly is that they are crammed from morning 
until afternoon with grade work, that is, their regular course studies, such 
as arithmetic, history, etc. There is so much for them to do that the teach- 
ers have little time to correct reading. We teachers are given just so 
much time to get over a certain ground in the studies, and if we take up 
time with correcting the reading of the pupils, we cannot cover this 
ground and would not hold our positions.” 


Mrs. GAppEss: ‘* How far should action be taught in teaching elocution 
in the public schools ?” 

Mrs. Banks: ‘Just so far asis natural. Do not allow any affectation.” 

Mr. McAvoy: ‘About fifteen years ago I went to Indianapolis. There 
was very little teaching of reading done there, and no physical culture. I 
took upon myself the task of teaching fifty boys and girls on Saturday in 
reading-exercises. Two years afterward elocution was introduced into 
the schools there; four years after physical culture was introduced into 
the same schools, and now all the schools are teaching physical culture for 
health purposes.”’ 

Mr. Mayne: ‘‘I think I heard the question asked a while ago, How far 
should action be taught in the public schools? Or, in other words, you 
might say, How far should gesture be taught? We ought to remember 
that gesture is a manifestation of emotion, and gesture should be taught 
just so far as it corresponds with the sentiment and expression. There is 
not much need of gesture, however, it seems to me, with the reading that 
is done in the public schools, as it is not generally of such a nature as 
calls for gesture.” 

Mrs. Evetyn AyrES, of New York: ‘Is not gesture a question of tem- 
perament ?”’ 

Mrs. Wess: ‘Inrespect to the lady’s question I will say that it is, toa 
great extent ; one individual will incline to gesture more than another ; 
but it seems to me this is flying off at a tangent. We are not taking man- 
nerism into consideration, but are discussing ordinary reading in the public 
schools. The teaching of physical culture is an important factor in this. I 
agree with the lady who said we should teach the teachers and through 
them teach the children, I have had considerable experience myself in teach- 
ing teachers of publicschools, and it isa known fact that the classes under the 
teachers who take instruction in elocution themselves all make a higher 
percentage during the year than those under teachers who do not take 
such instruction, Mr. Hunt, the President of the Board of Education, said 
to me yesterday that he wished I could have all the public school teachers 
come to me, and that they would do so if his influence could make it so,” 
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Mr. Soper here asked permission to speak a few words not upon the 
subject. 
Mr. Holt moved that he be allowed three minutes. Carried. 


Mr. Soper: ‘‘I understand that this convention intends to meet an 
nually, and each year ina different city. I wish, therefore, to invite the 
next convention to come to Chicago. As you all know, the World’s Colum. 
bian Exposition will be open then, and I fully believe you will have a 
hearty welcome if you go there. I, therefore, make a motion that this 
convention when it adjourns, adjourn to meet at Chicago next year. 

President Mackay declared the motion out of order, and it was not put 
to a vote. 

Miss Lily Hoffner Wood then read ‘*To-Morrow at Ten’? and “ Kenyi.’ 

Mr. Williams announced that the Committee on Organization was ready 
to make a report, 

Mr. SOUTHWICK: ‘*I] move that associate and invited members be 


asked to retire while this report is being received and discussed.’’ Lost 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON PERMANENT 
ORGANIZATION. 


; HE committee to whom was entrusted the work of preparing articles 
- and nominating officers for a permanent national body report as 
follows : 
‘*We are assured that the interests of the general public, as well as those 


of us represented at this convention, will be advanced through the strength 


and wisdom which come from the organization proposed of those engaged 
as teachers of elocution and as public readers. The name of the institu- 
tion has been the subject of careful and continued discussion at different 
meetings of the committee, as also the constitution and by-laws herewith 
reported, A society or guild, like a book, is burdened with a long name 
It is also fettered by a long and complicated constitution and numerous 
rules. As the organization grows, the code which governs it can be modi 


> 


fied to suit its enlarging life. 


‘* CONSTITUTION. 


‘1, Name.—This body shall be called the National Academy of Elocution 
and Oratory. 


‘© 2, Odject.—To promote vocal culture and dramatic expression, and to 
unite the members of the fraternity of readers and teachers of elocution 
and oratory in closer professional and personal relationship by means of 
correspondence, conventions, and exchange of publications, 


‘© 3, Membership.—Any teacher of vocal culture or dramatic expression, 
public reader, author or publisher of works on elocution, may, on nomina- 
tion by Directors and annual payment of $3, be elected a member and en- 
titled to the privilege of active membership, including the published annual 
proceedings of the body, Associate members, not designated above, may 
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be elected upon nomination and the payment of $3. They shall not be 
entitled to vote or hold oftice, but shall enjoy the other privileges of mem- 
bership. Persons of eminence in the profession, or such as may have 
rendered conspicuous service to the institution, may be elected to honorary 
membership, 

**4. Officers.—There shall be annually chosen a President, two Vice- 
Presidents, a Secretary, and a Treasurer, whose duties shall be those ordi- 
narily devolving upon such otticers. There shall also be a Board of 21 
Directors, divided into three classes: Committee of Ways and Means, Liter- 
ary Committee, and Trustees. The seven persons receiving the highest 
number of votes shall be elected for three years, the seven receiving the 
next highest number shall be elected for two years, and the next seven for 
one year. 

** The officers first named shall be ex-otticio members of the Board of Di- 
rectors. Seven directors shall be elected annually to fill the places of the 
seven retiring. 

‘5, Meetings.—The annual meeting of the Academy shall be held at 
such time and place as the Directors may suggest and the Academy de- 
termine, 

‘6, Sections.—The Academy may, during the year, organize itself into 
sections, each appointing its own chairman, and each being responsible for 
papers and reports in its special department of study, which documents 
shall be forwarded to the Directors. 

“7, Alterations,—Alterations of this constitution may be made by a vote 
of two-thirds of the members present at any annual meeting, provided that 
three months’ notice of the same shall have been given by the Directors in 
writing. j 


‘“* BY-LAWS. 


‘1. Rules of Order.—Kules of order shall be those which govern all de- 
liberative assemblies, Robert's ‘Rules of Order’ being the standard of 
authority in cases of doubt. 


2. Quorum.—Seven shall constitute a quorum in the Board of Directors. 

“3. Llections.—A majority vote shall decide the question of the recep- 
tion or the rejection of new members. Unless a ballot is called for, all 
elections shall be by acclamation. Not more than three honorary members 
shall be elected in one year. 

‘*4. Committees, —The sub-Committee on Ways and Means shall consider 
and report to the Directors the time, place, and arrangements for each an- 
nual meeting, subject to the approval of the Academy. The Literary Com- 
mittee shall be responsible for the literary, scientific and artistic features of 
the annual meeting, and shall report the same to the Board. The Trustees 
shall have control of the property of the Academy, books, manuscripts, or 
works ofart. ‘They shall be responsible for the custody of revenue of the 
Academy whether from donations, bequests, members’ fees, investments, 
or from other sources. 

‘*5. Absent Members.—Members detained from attending the annual meet- 
ing shall notify the Secretary. 


‘*6, Modification or Suspension of By-Laws.—The above provisions shall 
be modified or suspended only by a two-third vote at regular meetings.” 


Dr. THWING: ‘I move that the articles of the constitution and by-laws 
be taken up one by one for adoption.” Carried, 


Mr. WERNER: ‘‘I move to amend the name of the organization to read, 
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‘This body shall be called the National Association of Elocutionists and 


” 


Teachers of Oratory.’ 

Mr. HAMBERLIN: ‘I offer the following amendment to Mr. Werner’s 
amendment: ‘This body shall be called the National Association of 
Teachers of Reading, Oratory and Dramatic Expression.’ ’ 

Mr. Futtron: ‘I would like to suggest that the last name is entirely 
too long. The association should not be encumbered by a long name.” 

Mr. CLARK: ‘1 wish to ask how the word ‘national’ is construed. If 
it include only the United States, and Canada be excluded, I shall have 
to withdraw. I merely want to know if the word ‘national’ will include 
Canada.” 


CHAIRMAN: ‘‘Tcan say that Canada will be included. The name 
national is given merely for use in incorporating in this country ; but any- 
body can join from any country,’ 


Mr. LEAKEY: “I object to the word ‘Academy’ in the report of the 
Organization Committee, because it localizes the organization, and the asso- 
ciation is to take in the whole country.” 

A vote was taken on Mr. Hamberlin’s amendment. Lost. 


Me. Soper: ‘I wish to offer a further amendment: ‘This body shall 
be called the National Elocutionary and Oratorical Association.’’’ Lost. 

Mr. BARBourR: ‘I offer this amendment: ‘This body shall be called 
the National Association of Readers and Teachers of Oratory.’’’ Lost. 

President Mackay suggested that the only way to get at a name was to 
vote on it word by word. Avote was taken on the word “ National” and 
carried. A vote was taken on the word ‘‘Association ” and carried. 

Mr. Hamberlin moved to substitute ‘‘of Expression ’’ for ** Elocution,”’ 
Lost. 

Mr. Futton: ‘* I object to the use of any word or words that shall take 
the place of the honored word ‘elocutionist.’ This is the first great oppor- 
tunity in the history of our profession to dignify that term, and we cannot 
aftord to slight it. Many of us have felt the keen edge of sarcasm with 
which that name has been uttered, and we have borne the disgrace that 
others have brought upon it; but we have not forsaken the banner upon 
which that name is inscribed. We have fought for it, and it has become 
sacred to us. Not only have we fought for it, but under that name we 
have conquered and triumphed, Shall we discard the flag in the hour of 
victory? The schools and colleges of the land are looking toward us to- 
day, and largely upon our deliberations will their recognition of the elocu- 
tionist depend. Let us show the world that we are not ashamed of our 
name,”’ 


Mr. Ayres moved that the words ‘‘of Elocutionists " be added. Carried. 

Mr, SOUTHWICK: ‘*I move that the name of this Association be ‘ The 
National Association of Elocutionists.’ ’’ 

Mr. Werner accepted this as a substitute for his original amendment, and 
the motion was carried. 


wee Net 
Mr. Werner offered the’following amendment to the By-Laws: ‘* No per- 
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son, whether a member of the Association or not, shall be allowed to ad- 
vertise in any manner in the rooms of the convention, any publication, 
composition, device, school, or invention of any sort, whether by free dis- 
tribution, by circulars, or orally.’’ Carried. 
The remainder of the report was taken up article by article, and the 
the Constitution and By-Laws, as amended and adopted, are as follows : ; 


“CONSTITUTION. 


‘1, Name.—This body shall be called the National Association of 
Elocutionists. 


*€2. Odject.—To promote vocal culture and dramatic expression, and to 
unite the members of the fraternity of readers and teachers of elocution 
and oratory in closer professional and personal relationship by means of 
correspondence, conventions, and exchange of publications. 


©3. Membership.—Any teacher of voice-culture for speech or dramatic 
expression, public reader, author or publisher of works on elocution, may, 
on nomination by Directors and annual payment of $3, be elected a mem- 
ber and entitled to the privilege of active membership, including the pub- 
lished annual proceedings of the body. Associate members, not designated 
above, may be elected upon nomination and the payment of $3. They 
shall not be entitled to vote or hold ottice, but shall enjoy the other privi- 
leges of membership. Persons of eminence in the profession, or such as 
may have rendered conspicuous service to the institution, may be elected 
to honorary membership. : 


‘*4, Officers.—There shall be annually chosen a President, two Vice- 
Presidents, a Secretary, and a Treasurer, whose duties shall be those ordi- 
narily devolving upon such ofticers. There shall also be a Board of twenty- 
one Directors, divided into three classes : Committee of Ways and Means, 
Literary Committee, and Trustees. The seven persons receiving the 
highest number of votes shall be elected for three years, the seven receiv- 
ing the next highest number shall be elected for two years, and the next 
seven for one year. The officers first named shall be ex-officio members 
of the Board of Directors. Seven directors shall be elected annually to fill 
the places of the seven retiring. 

‘5. Meetings.—The annual meeting of the Association shall be held at 
such time and place as the Directors may suggest and the Association de- & 
termine. 

‘6, Sections,—The Association may, during the year, organize itself into 
sections, each appointing its own chairman, and each being responsible for 
papers and reports in its special department of study, which documents : 
shall be forwarded to the Directors, 


“7, Alterations.—Alterations of this constitution may be made by a vote 
of two-thirds of the members present at any annual meeting, provided that 
three months’ notice of the same shall have been given by the Directors in 


writing. 
“BY-LAWS. | 


‘1. Rules of Order.—Rules of order shall be those which govern all de- 
liberative assemblies, Robert’s ‘Rules of Order’ being the standard of 
authority in cases of doubt. 


“2. Quorum,—Seven shall constitute a quorum in the Board of Directors. 
| 
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‘*3. Elections.—A majority vote of the members present at a regular 
meeting shall decide the question of the reception or the rejection of new 
members. Unless a ballot is called for, all elections shall be by accla- 
mation, Not more than three honorary members shall be elected in one 
year. 


**4. Committees,—The sub-Committee on Ways and Means shall consider 
and report to the Directors the time, place, and arrangements for each 
annual meeting, subject to the approval of the Association. The Literary 
Committee shall be responsible for the literary, scientific and artistic fea- 
tures of the annual meeting, and shall report the same tothe Board. The 
Trustees shall have control of the property of the Association, books, 
manuscripts, or works of art. They shall be responsible for the custody 
of revenue of the Association, whether from donations, bequests, members’ 
fees, investments, or from other sources. 

**5, Absent Members.—Members detained from attending the annual 
meeting shall notify the Secretary. 

6. Advertising.—No person, whether a member of the Association or 
not, shall be allowed to advertise in any manner in the rooms of the con- 
vention, any publication, composition, device, school, or invention of any 
sort, whether by free distribution, by circulars, or orally. 

‘67, Modification or Suspension of By-Laz's.—The above provisions 
shall be modified or suspended only by a two-third vote at regular 
meetings.” 


The following officers for the ensuing year were unanimously elected : 


President, F. F. MACKAY. 
tst Vice-president, HANNIBAL A. WILLIAMS 
2d Vice-president, AUSTIN H. MERRILL 
Secretary, GEORGE R. PHILLIPS. 
Treasurer, THOMAS C. TRUEBLOOD. 
It was decided to ballot for the Directors at the evening session. 


The convention then adjourned till 8 p.m. the same day 


FRIDAY EVENING. 


The convention was called to order at 8 p.m., President Mackay in the 


chair, and the following program was rendered : 


— 


Music.—Vocal Duet. Mrs. FLoRENcE H. JENCKES, Soprano, and Miss 
NELLIE SABIN Hype, Contralto. 

Readings by Mrs. McLeop Lewis, Claverack, N.Y. ‘* Lorraine Loree,”’ 
Kingsley. ‘*That Waltz of Von Weber’s,” Nora Perry. ‘The Elf 
Child,” 7. W. Riley. 

Music. - Vocal Solo.—Selected. By Miss ALICE MANDELICK. 

Reading by Mr. Wattrer V. Hott, Brooklyn, N.Y. ‘ Sohrab and Rus- 
tum,”’ Matthew Arnold. 

Reading by Mrs. J. E. FRopIsHER. Scene from ‘ Mary Stuart.” Schiller. 

sy request of President Mackay the associate members and non-members 

withdrew from the hall, and the convention proceeded to ballot for Di- 
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rectors. Mr. Soper was appointed judge, and Messrs, Trueblood and 
Werner, tellers. 

The following persons were elected to serve for three years on the Board 
of Directors: S. H. Clark, Caroline B. LeRow, Mrs, Edna Chaffee Noble, 
Robert I. Fulton, R, L. Cumnock, J. W. Churchill, and Edgar 5. Werner. 

The following persons were elected to serve for two years on the Board 
of Directors: W. T. Ross, Moses True Brown, George L. Raymond, C. W. 
Emerson, F. Townsend Southwick, Mrs. Frank Stuart Parker, Mrs. J. W. 
Shoemaker. 

The following persons were elected to serve for one year on the Board 
of Directors: Virgil A. Pinkley, Mrs. S. S. Curry, Mrs. Genevieve Steb- 
bins, L. R. Hamberlin, W. B. Chamberlain, Mary A. Currier, Anna Morgan, 


Mr. Hamberlin offered the following resolution : 

‘“* Whereas, we, the members of the National Association of Elocutionists, 
are fully conscious of our indebtedness to Mr. Hannibal A. Williams for 
initiating the movement which, by a well-directed and well-executed plan, 
has, notwithstanding discouraging precedents, made this Association and its 
permanent organization possible, be it therefore 

‘¢Resolved, That this Association, in its first convention assembled, 
hereby tender to Mr. Williams its sincere thanks for and appreciation of 
his efforts in its behalf.’’ Adopted. 

The convention then adjourned to meet on Saturday morning at 9 


o’clock. 


Ss tse 
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SATURDAY, JULY 2. 


The convention was called to order at 9 o'clock, President Mackay in the 


, 


chair. The session opened witha paper by Mr. (George R. Phillips, otf New 
York, on 


PULPIT ORATORY. 


|" will, [ think, be generally conceded that speech, whether divinely be- 

stowed, acquired or evolved, is that which, combined with reason, 
stamps man as the very highest order of creation. By means of this faculty 
he is enabled to communicate intelligently with his fellows, not only for 
daily intercourse, but also for conveying the results of his own thoughts and 
the conclusions at which he may arrive. Like every other gift which man 
possesses, it may be put to the best use, or be made to subserve ignoble 
purposes. By means of it he blesses and curses; he proclaims truth and 
error. He can use it for the advancement of the truest interests of his 
kind, or for their lasting injury. It is one of the great levers by which the 
world is moved, and man is thereby influenced by his fellow-man for good 
or evil. 

Whilst one will not deny the splendid utility of this gift in imparting 
general knowledge, nor the many ways in which it can be beneticently em- 
ployed, there is one plane to which it rises in usefulness superior to all 
others, and that is when it is made the medium for setting forth great and 
eternal truths in the best interests of humanity for timeand eternity. The 
man who, in the discharge of his duty, undertakes the defence and protec- 
tion of his fellow-man regarding his rights and privileges as a citizen, takes 
upon himself a serious responsibility ; but that responsibility pales in com- 
parison with that assumed by him who stands before an audience to speak 
ot God, and of man in his relation to God. 

In every condition of life, anyone who hopes for or aspires to success 
seeks, as a rule, to qualify himself by every possible means to gain his end. 
The physician who seeks to make his mark as such, keeps himself abreast 
with the latest discoveries in medical science; the lawyer who aims at 
making something more than a local reputation, studies continuously and 
perseveringly everything that bears on his profession. And so through 
every calling of life. Curiously enough, the minister, upon whom de- 
volves the most serious obligations and responsibilities, is ofttimes the 
only one who seems satisfied to rest upon the knowledge he has obtained in 
his collegiate course, and neglects to qualify himself at all points for the 
varied duties he is called upon to perform. And yet, the day is surely 
wellnigh past when a minister can depend for success on a solemn face, 
clasped hands and a white necktie, It is becoming more and more an ad- 
mitted fact that men in their several professions should know all they can, 
know the best they can, and then acquire the best method of giving forth 
to others the knowledge they have obtained. Great truths are never in 
any case made mere acceptable by being uncouthly presented, nor are 
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they rendered more convincing by awkwardness of demonstration. Pre- 
cious stones are not enhanced in worth by a poor setting, and while the in- 
herent and intrinsic value will doubtless remain unimpaired, we all know 
how much more eftect a beautiful gem has on our minds when it is suitably 
environed. 

It is not given to every man to possess all the qualifications that are in- 
volved in the composition of a really good pulpit orator. In fact, there are 
but tew whe are so highly favored ; but everyone entering on the sacred 
vocation ought, in view of the high and momentous interests at stake and 
the responsible position he occupies, to cultivate, with care and assiduity, 
such of the gifts as he may have, and thus qualify himself for the discharge 
of his solemn duties. Usually that citizen who is chosen to represent his 
country in another land, seeks to fit himself for the position, not only by 
general attainments, but by the acquisition of such special knowledge as 
shall best enable him to fulfil his obligations. How much more should 
God’s messenger endeavor to be prepared at all points for his most respon- 
sible position? Impressed with these views, I think that certain qualifica- 
tions, if ordinarily and naturally enjoyed, should be carefully cultivated ; 
or, if not thus possessed, should be, if possible, studiously acquired. 
I speak not now, of course, of the matter to be uttered, but of the manner 
in which pulpit work may be etticiently performed. 

One of the greatest charms ina minister’s delivery is a clear, resonant 
voice ; a voice that appeals to and holds the attention of his hearers. It is 
to be remembered that there is no other means of communication between 
the minister in the pulpit and the audience in the pew than the voice ; 
and surely it must be considered advisable to bestow that attention upon it 
as shall render it fully equal for its important functions. We all know how 
much better it is to have a pleasant recollection of the utterances of a well- 
trained voice, than to be glad to escape from its inharmonious sounds. 
Effort should be made to secure strength of the voice. It is often painful to 
see a minister laboring to make himself heard, and with his utmost exer 
tion unable to reach those who are beyond the first eight or ten pews ; to 
all others in the church the service, under such circumstances, will partake 
more or less of the character of a dumb show. It is almost superfluous to 
say that there are few things more objectionable than a whining tone; it 
can only give one the horrors, and its possessor can seldom hope for a 
lengthened hold upon any congregation. A shrill or piercing voice is de- 
cidedly unpleasant. Almost equally so is that which is used as if it were a 
trumpet, and from beginning to end of a discourse makes the welkin ring 
and comes within measurable distance of deafening the audience. It may 
not be always easy to strike the happy mean, but usually by care and cul- 
tivation this can be obtained. There are some preachers who are able to 
speak only for a short time with the voice under complete mastery and 
control; after a little while, to the distress of themselves and their audi- 
ence, the voice becomes husky and hoarse, and to such, the Monday morn- 
ing with its accompanying sense of weariness is a source of continued dis 
comfort. 

Then the tone of voice should always accord with the subject-matter 
dealt with. A sad tale in a joyous voice, or a happy illustration in lugubri- 
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ous tones, is painfully incongruous. There cannot be any doubt of its 
being a duty, incumbent on all preachers, to use all the means within reach, 
to make as perfect as possible the glorious instrumentality which God has 
bestowed on man for the dissemination of His great truths. 

In the next place, there should be at all times distinctness of utterance 
and clear enunciation. It must be within the knowledge of some of you 
how often an audience is perplexed and unable to understand words, 
phrases and sentences that are carelessly or indistinctly read or spoken. 

A further qualification for success is the use of proper emphasis and in 
flection. Few things are more painful than to listen to a man droning onin 
a monotone for half an hour or more. Ordinarily the effect is provocative 
of somnolence —certainly not the object for which people are gathered to- 
gether. From time immemorial no one has ever been able to hold the at- 
tention of an audience, unless some regard be paid to this important 
matter. To allow all the words in a sentence or passage to drop from the 
lips of a speaker with one uniform sound, cannot be conducive to intellec 
tual or any other kind of enjoyment. 

Some men are gifted more than others with the power of word-painting. 
These can, by their ability in description, bring a scene with wonderful 
vividness to one’s very presence. ‘They can make you hear and see and 
feel that which they describe. The hearer becomes for the moment a part 
of the transaction, By this power he is made to see that Goliath is indeed a 
giant, heavily armed, and striding with a force that almost makes the earth 
to tremble, instead of appearing as a pigmy, or a man of ordinary stature. 
One need not go to the extreme of the celebrated William Dawson who, in 
describing the “ Flood,’’ caused his hearers, by his graphic description, to 
participate in the building of the ark, and to dread the waters as they 
seemed to burst from beneath and above them. But how much better this 
is, than so to describe the scene as to leave no impression whatever that a 
nail had been struck or a drop of water poured forth! 

But, it may be said, that all these defects of voice and delivery are of no 
moment, if the preacher manifests great carnestness. The possession of 
this quality is undeniably most important, but it by no means acts like 
charity in the covering of a multitude of errors, The very earnestness of 
a preacher will often intensify his disagreeable or unfortunate peculiarities, 
and it is his duty to make his earnestness effective by removing everything 
that can mar or hinder it. His duty is to consecrate body as well as mind 
to his work, and to bring and keep both in subjection for the attainment of 
the best results. 

It is often remarked that men well known and respected for their piety 
and erudition, are unsuccessful as preachers and fail to be attractive speak- 
ers; and people wonder why it isso. Asarule, the reason is that such 
men are too often satisfied with the possession of strong mental gifts and 
attainments, and neglect or are indifferent to the acquisition of those bodily 
powers which would enable them to utilize with fullest advantage and 
benefit their exceptional learning. 

Again, many are afraid of anything that seems to savor of the dramatic, 
and would rather be lame, tame and ineffective, than resort to methods 
which they unfortunately think unworthy of them. Let such men reflect 
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for a little on the purpose of their calling, and let them study somewhat the 
lives of those who have been the most powerful, soul-winning and success- 
ful preachers. Let them read, for instance, the account of Whitetield’s de- 
scription of a lover of sin. pictured as a blind man. Can we wonder at the 
influence he wielded, both here and in Great Britain, over the countless 
thousands who hung upon his lips when we read of the effect he produced 
upon the imperturbable Lord Chesterfield, who, at the climax of the descrip- 
tion, believing that he actually saw the blind man going over the brink of 
the precipice, cried out, ‘* Good God, he is gone!” Now we are told that 
one of the chief elements in this extraordinary man’s success and power 
was his dramatic faculty, which he cultivated very carefully. He was not 
a great scholar, nor an original thinker, but in addition to his burning zeal 
and tremendous earnestness, he brought into play every power he possessed 
which could aid him in his work. He thundered or whispered as the 
occasion called for, and by appropriate gestures, made his words a thing of 
life and force, 

Vanity should have no place in the pulpit. The issues involved are too 
momentous, While every effort should be put forth to interest and enchain 
the audience, there should be a complete subordination of the individuality 
of the speaker His message ought to be too important for the manifesta- 
tion of any puerilities. 

Ministers of the present da; enjoy, in another respect, a decided advan- 
tage over their predecessors of long ago. They are not now, as a rule, 
cribbed, cabined or confined in a narrow structure like a pepper-box, 
yclept a pulpit, but they enjoy the freedom of broad platforms ; and this 
suggests the next thought, appropriateness of gesture, than which few things 
in connection with pulpit oratory are more important. Better by far to 
keep the hands firmly to the side, and never move them at all, than by in- 
appropriateness of action, not only to destroy the effect of words, but 
render them absurd. How often has an impressive and effective passage 
been ruined by an unfortunate movement! And though some speakers, 
notwithstanding this, are able, in a measure. to speak effectively, it is a 
matter of such rare occurrence as not to destroy the force of what has now 
been said. It is frequently the result of carelessness or bad habit, and 
should be rectified. How inappropriate, for instance, for anyone discours- 
ing rapturously, it may be of heaven, to have the hand or finger pointed to 
the ground ; or, if speaking of folding to the bosom, to have the arms ex- 
tended ; or if of the dispersion of the brethren, to hug the body with deter- 
mined power, 

Speaking, to be really effective, should be addressed to the eye as wellas 
to the ear of the audience, Voice and gesture should always be in harmony, 
and these should accord with the subject presented. A noble utterance has 
often been ruined by the manner of its delivery, and an effect produced 
the very reverse of that intended. Many of an audience, especially among 
the young, are keenly alive to the ludicrous, and ifsome of our preachers 
knew the sad effect caused by their incongruities, they would be stirred up 
to remedy defects that not only mar their usefulness, but are positively 
productive of injury, where their desire is to secure a contrary result. A 
scene intended to be gentle or sympathetic presented with an accompani- 
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ment of violent thumping or in a strident voice and with wild gesticulation, 
will provoke a smile, if not a sneer, instead of suggesting thoughts in con- 
sonance with the idea. Astirring, rousing narrative, delivered in a mono- 
tone and with absolute immovability, will often stir up a feeling of irrita- 
tion, and hinder the good that might otherwise be done. 

I remember a minister—a friend of mine—-who used always to speak of 
the terrors of hell with a peculiar smile on his face, suggestive of anything 
but the place or condition of which he was speaking ; and another, who, in 
presenting to his congregation, as he frequently did, the wondrous nature 
of the love of Christ, would so yell and gesticulate and jump up and down 
in his pulpit, as almost to scare everyone within hearing ; and yet another 
(and he a very clever man and writer) who had but two stereotyped 
motions with his arms for any and every subject, and thus wearied the eye, 
if he did not distress the brain, of his audience. Peculiarities like these 
could be multiplied indefinitely. Habit sometimes deprives them of their 
decided unpleasantness and evil consequences ; but they are none the less 
to be deplored, and it will probably never be known how many young men 
have acquired a decided distaste for church services because of these de- 
fects, which as a matter of stern and serious duty ought to be remedied. 
I could give instance upon instance within my own knowledge of these un- 
fortunate habits, of the mincing, stiff, awkward, affected styles of preach- 
ing, but I think I have said enough. 

Before closing I would like to be permitted to say a word or two about 
two other parts of service, which, although they do not come under the 
head of pulpit oratory, are so closely related and are so important as to 
justify me, I hope, in reterring to them. I mean the reading of the Script- 
ures and prayer, Surely if any book ought to be well read—read with the 
very best powers we possess--the Bible, the book of books, should be. And 
yet, how colorlessly the most solemn and thrilling passages are presented! 
How nearly destitute of meaning! How drearily monotonous the ren- 
dering! 

The Scriptures are often painfully mangled, and the sounds that are 
heard are very different in their signification from those the speaker 
intends to convey. Sometimes these impaired utterances border on the 
comical, This defect ought never to remain unnoticed. It ought to be the 
duty of everyone, upon whom the bad habit has fallen, to remove it ; and 
care, patience and determined perseverance can always accomplish the 
desired end. I have heard the parable of the Prodigal Son read so as to 
bring the whole scene with startling vividness and power before a congre- 
gation, and again, Ihave heard it given in such a manner as not to pro- 
duce the slightest effect ; in fact, the beauty of the story was lost, if not en- 
tirely destroyed. But recently I was told by a gentleman, a competent 
judge, that he had received more good from the effective reading of a par- 
ticular chapter (and it was read naturally, only with proper emphasis) than 
from many sermons; in fact, he had never understood the force of the pas- 
sage until the occasion referred to, Of John Quincy Adams, a former 

President, Emerson said: ‘*‘I have heard that no mancould read the 
sible with such powerful effect. I can easily believe it, though I never 
heard him speak in public until his fine voice was much broken by age. 
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But the wonders he could achieve with this cracked and disobedient organ, 
showed what power might have belonged to it in early manhood.”’ 

Regarding prayer, how necessary that the tones and manner should ac- 
cord with the act! And yet, alas! how often one’s heart and ears are dis- 
turbed and offended by a voice the reverse of reverential, and a manner 
that savors of familiarity or lecturing or dictation. This ought not to be. 

We sum up the whole matter in these words: Be earnest, but be natural 
as far as itis possible to beso, andever remember summa ars est celare 
artem., 


DISCUSSION. 


Rev. Dr. Tuwinc: ‘* What is the aim of pulpit discourse, what field for 
oratory does it properly furnish, and what features of American life, physi 
cal, social, civic, national, accelerate or retard the culture of oratory? In 
struction and persuasion are the preacher’s ends. Says the prince of 
preachers, Paul, ‘We persuade men, we pray you, we beseech,’ etc. The 
essence of oratory is appeal, hence the word is applied to a place of prayer. 
The field is a broad one for the secular orator, but that of sacred eloquence 
requires a Shakespearean breadth of culture, alike in rhetorical and psycho- 
logical lines. Eloquence is more than sound, facialexpression and gesture. 
There is a royal opulence in Saxon speech, ‘There are words that bite and 
burn, that stab and sting, aswell as those that soothe and conciliate ; 
figures that are arguments and phrases that illuminate thought as the sun 
when it bursts from a cloud. Wit, pathos, satire anda score of rhetorical 
weapons are to be understood in their relation to the will and sensibilities. 

** Physical and climatic influences make American life vehemently in- 
tense, and her people nervous, The exciting rivalries of speculative busi 
ness and the stimulus of liberty develop nervous activity, and so quicken 
sensibilities to which oratory appeals. The continent is broad, our ideas 
are large. In absence of titled classes and hereditary privileges, reason is 
a court of appeal and every mana pleader. An American is supposed to 
be a speaker, with positive convictions and impassioned utterance. The 
pulpit reflects the life of the citizen. The Protestant preacher, at least, is 
the mouthpiece of no political hierarchy. He is fed out of no government 
treasury. ‘Clergyman’ is a term monopolized by no single sect as in 
England. No social ostracism belittles his position and message. Origi- 
nality is encouraged. He dves not buy ready-made sermons, He prefers 
to preach his own discourses and pray his own prayers. He builds not a 
long, dark, rectangular edifice for spectacular purposes, but a light, cheerful 
auditorium, semi-circular, where all can hear and see the preacher, who ap- 
peals to popular thought and sympathy. 

‘The use of the manuscript sermon is common, but the best examples 
of American pulpit orators discard its use. The mere reader loses the 
visional grasp of an audience which is half his power. Pulpit oratory as 
influenced by modern journalism deserves distinct discussion. The social 
and economic problems of the day with which the pulpit has to do affect not 
only the subject-matter but the style of discourse. Inshort, the American 
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preacher to-day has a vantage ground of incalculable importance, and his 
culture should be in breadth and thoreughness in keeping with the de- 
mands of his sacred vocation.’’ 


The Rev. Dr. T. A. Trimmer, of Jersey City, N. J., being present, was 
asked to speak upon the subject of pulpit oratory. He said: 


‘*T wish to thank you for this courtesy in asking me to address you in the 
place of the Rev. Chas. Treat, who is on your program. I wish to express 
to you my gratefulness for what I have seen and heard in this convention 
during the past week. It has been to me a feast of fat things, and I am 
heartily glad that the ministers have not been left out of your discussions. 
I enjoyed the paper of your Secretary very much, though I think the reader 
was alittle severe upon the cloth. He spoke of the ‘ groaning of the 
clergy.’ It is true that ministers have been rather slow in this matter of 
elocution, but we must remember that we ourselves, as we were informed 
at the opening of this convention, are twenty-five years behind the times. 
Some ene told us that this convention should have been held twenty-five 
years ago, Further, the minister is not entirely to blame in this matter. I 
remember on yesterday afternoon seeing one of our company sleeping as 
sweetly as a child while a recitation was going on on the platform. If this 
happens when well-trained elocutionists are speaking, what must be ex- 
pected when a poor minister talks! I can say of the English clergy that 
they are the best, but speak the worst. And I noticed in a newspaper not 
long ago an item saying that two-thirds of the power of our New York 
clergy was wasted because of defective delivery. It occurred to me then 
that it was high time that this waste was stopped. Iam glad to tell you, 
however, that the clergy are rapidly waking up in this matter. Iknow of 
numbers of ministers who are now taking lessonsin elocution. This matter 
lies toa great extent with the pew—the laymen of the church. The lay- 
men are now waking up to the need of better delivery, and it rests with 
them if they have it. When the pews demand better speech, it will be 
forthcoming.” 

President Mackay asked Mrs. Nella Brown Pond to the chair, and spoke 
as follows : 


‘*¢] will not take up much of your time, but will make a few remarks up- 
on the question before us—the method and manner of clergymen. Un- 
doubtedly there are many defects in their methods and manner of preaching. 
What the cause of this fact is, I cannot say. Is it because they assume that 
their preaching is purely a profession and art in itself and that there is no 
science underlying it? It is undoubtedly a positive fact that language, 
whether spoken or gestured, is the outcome of an impression which pro- 
duces emotion, and by the sense of that emotion we recognize the impres- 
sion. Then, if this proposition be true, what is the position of the clergy- 
man who stands before us to present the word of the Great Supreme 
Power that governs and directs us? Does it not inspire you with awe to 
come into the presence of a great being? Did you ever look into a cafion 
that reaches deep down into the earth and feel that there was a power be- 
hind all that —a power supreme, in the presence of which man’s force sinks 
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into insignificance ? Did you notice how there was an utter relaxing of the 
muscles? Compare your situation with the clergyman who stands in the 
presence of the Supreme Power, There should be an impression upon him 
which should manifestitself in the voice, and display feeling instead of 
that succession of monotones termed pulpit oratory. It is unnecessary, 
and it would be impossible for him to feel all he reads. Imagine, for a 
single moment, an artist playing //am/et feeling all that Hamdet did! 
It would be necessary for him to feel the pangs of death itself, and it would 
be necessary for you to get a new Hami/et for the next night. There is no 
such thing as feeling, except individual feeling —the feeling of the great 
Ego, 

‘* But with regard to clergymen whostandin the presence of the Supreme 
Power, do you suppose that there could be that muscular tension if they 
were sincere? Take the words of the Lord’s Prayer. If you ever went to 
ask your mother for a new dress and thought she might possibly refuse, 
you said: ‘Please ma’am,’ and your voice went into your boots, and she 
said, ‘Speak a little louder.’ That is the way the minister must feel in 
prayer if he recognizes the Supreme Power—awe in the presence of a 
power which he recognizes can but will not destroy. What will be the ef- 
fect? The orotund quality of voice will disappear, because this indicates 
strength, and you cannot show strength in the presence of a superior power. 
There isan utter relaxing, and the clergyman would say in this voice: 
‘Our Father which art in Heaven, hallowed be Thy name. Thy kingdom 
come, Thy will be done on earth as it isin Heaven. Give us this day our 
daily bread, and forgive us our debts as we forgive our debtors. And lead 
us not into temptation, but deliver us from evil, for Thine is the kingdom 
and the power, and the glory, forever and ever, Amen,”’ 


Mr, L. R. Hamberlin, of Virginia, recited an original selection, ‘*On 
Piney Prospect.”’ 


A paper was read by Dr. George F. Laidlaw, of New York, on 


FOOD IN RELATION TO EMOTIONAL 
EXPRESSION. 


OU may think it strange to associate these subjects which seem so 

widely diverse, You may not at once realize the relation which your 

dinner bears to your dramatic ability ; so it will be well, in the first place, 
to come to a mutual understanding of the nature of emotion. 

There are two theories in regard to this subject. The one teaches that 
the individual being is dominated by a mind or spirit, which mind works 
with a definite purpose, molding and shaping the body at will. This theory 
supposes body to be the creature cf mind, that which mind has created. 
Consciousness is a state which that mind assumes for its own purposes. 
Emotions are primarily states of the mind, influencing the body second- 
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arily. The other theory is that whichis supported by most modern psy- 
chologists. It teaches thatan emotion is primarily a change in texture 
throughout the body, due to an external influence. When this change is 
perceived by the brain, we are conscious of the emotion. Emotion, and 
even the mind itself, is made the result of physiological activity. 

Whichever theory we accept, the facts of emotion remain the same. In 
either view there is a bodily change, and this change involves the expendi- 
ture of nervous energy. You are familiar with the fact that everything 
that we do requires us to pay out a certain amount of power. Perhaps you 
have not sufticiently realized that everything which we feel requires an 
equal, and even a far greater, expenditure of nervous force. A manseems 
to be started in life with a definite quantity of power, and he can spend it, 
comparatively speaking, as he pleases. The more strongly and earnestly 
we live, the sooner will that power be exhausted. If we live calmly and 
quietly, we live the longer for it. 

That power is expended, first, in carrying on the unconscious life, the 
digesting of food, the circulating of the blood, the maintaining of bodily 
heat, etc.; secondly, we use power in work, either mental or physical ; 
thirdly, we use power in feeling. 

Work, in itself, does not use a great amount of that power. We can fol- 
low the plow for hours, when our muscles are hardened to it, or solve intri- 
cate geometrical problems without much fatigue; whereas, one hour’s 
strong emotion will leave us exhausted. It is not the work which we do 
which wears, but the energy, or the enthusiasm, or the feeling with which 
we do that work. Emotion isan activity which is deeply rooted in our 
life-centres. Terror can strike dead, or rob a man of his reason. Anger 
can reverse the whole digestive process, Suffering or care will pinch the 
features and consume the bodily strength more quickly than bodily priva- 
tions with a cheerful mind. These emotions are mighty forces, and draw 
strongly upon our store of vital power. 

You are delineators of character. Your daily occupation takes your 
bodies through the whole range of human feeling. Of course, this work 
does not tax you to the same extent as would spontaneous emotion, and 
yet just in proportion as your expression is true and earnest will it be real 
to yourselves. Just in proportion as it is real to yourselves will be the 
nerve-exhaustion which follows the effort. Then you are teachers, too. 
Of all the nerve-wearing occupations teaching is the worst. The worry, 
but especially the sense of responsibility associated with class-teaching, 
makes one hour of such teaching more destructivé of nervous tissue than 
ten hours at the plow. Therefore, you, of all men and women, should pay 
especial attention to those means which build up the nervous tissue and 
keep it in vigorous condition, These means are rest and food. 

As for rest, remember this rule: Nerves are worn out by exercise and 
feeling ; nerves restore themselves during rest. As you are so prodigal 
of your nerve-power during your waking hours, you require long hours of 
sleep to replenish the reservoir. A monomania of activity harasses some 
of you. You take as your standards the proverbs of industry inherited 

from a pastoral ancestry, and try to force your active, nervous organiza- 
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tions up to their requirements when those requirements are wholly inap- 
plicable to your work. You judge yourselves to be lazy, when your 
overworked nerves are only crying out for the rest they need The 
old idea was that no one could work hard enough to be hurt by it. 
That is still largely true in some countries, if we confine our attentions 
simply to physical labor, Butin these days andin this country, work is 
wellnigh inseparable from an excitement and a restless striving, and an 
intensity which is peculiar to ourselves. This inseparable concomitant of 
work demands that our resting hours should outnumber our working hours, 
and that vacation days should be plentiful, if we wish long to survive our 
labors. Let the people of to-day make the rules for to-day’s conduct. 

We can do much to economize our stock of power by limiting the amount 
of emotion which we throw into our daily life, by trying to do things coolly 
and quietly, instead of excitedly or in a hurry, by not permitting ourselves 
to be worried by the little things which occur, realizing that exhibition of 
emotion ot any kind is robbing our bodies of power which might be thrown 
in better directions. I know that there are some organizations whose 
power seems limitless. Early and late they work on and play on as if life 
were all action and there were no such need as rest. These people are our 
admiration, but it is dangerous for most of us to imitate them. Remember 
the fate of the frog who emulated the size of the ox. Though the question 
of rest is sometimes an individual one, still, as a general rule, eight or nine 
hours’ sleep at night and an hour or two in the afternoon form a program 
which will carry many of you through years of emotional work to a com- 
fortable old age. 

We have said that our nervous tissue is built up during rest; the material 
from which it is made comes from our food and drink. Different foods 
have different values when taken into the body. The portion of the body 
which you should feed is that which has most to do with generating 
emotion, This includes the surface of the brain, with the cerebellum, the 
fourth ventricle in the medulla oblongata, and the upper half of the spinal 
cord controlling the heart and lungs. Here is where you emotional 
workers wear out first. The nervous tissue wears down and renews itself 
more quickly than any other except, perhaps, the blood and the skin. It is 
calculated that an active brain-surface replaces itself by entirely new ele- 
ments in two months. Plenty of material is needed for this activity, and 
your food should supply abundantly those elements which restore the 
nervous tissue. These are the mineral salts, especially those of phos- 
phorus and sulphur, fat or oil, and albumen, 

Reviewing the foods in common use, we find among the cereals the 
whole wheat, Indian corn, and oats standing out prominently as containing 
the desired elements. Rye and rice are of no especial value as nerve- 
food. Milkis rich in fat and lime salts It is a splendid thing for those 
who can digestit. The yolk of a hard-boiled egg is also a valuable food. 

Of the meats, beef, mutton, lamb, fat bacon, and sheep’s or calves’ brains 
are good. Chicken, turkey and domestic fowl, though they contain the 
requisite materials, are practically inferior foods. They are heavy and dif- 
ficult for most persons to digest, and are found to be positively injurious in 
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fevers. Fish is phosphoric. A fresh, oily blueflsh is a real treat to the 
nervous system, Fish partaken of twice a week will give about all the 
value to be derived from it. Peas and beans are excellent, but they must 
be well prepared. They should be mashed or made into soup, and always 
cooked a long time. 

Of the fruits the orange is the most phosphoric, In their season you 
should eat of them freely. The orange has this advantage over the apple, 
which is also phosphoric, in that most persons easily digest orange juice, 
while apples are apt to be cold and slow in digesting. Still, by baking or 
stewing, apples are made more acceptable. Grapes in seasun are also to 
be commended. Some of our progressive fruit-growers have provided de- 
licious orange wine anda very nourishing unfermented grape juice, so that 
the juices of these fruits may be enjoyed throughout the year. Grape juice 
alone, in the quantity of two quarts daily, will support the life of an average 
man. In the same bulk, it is twice as nourishing as milk, and seems better 
fitted to the requirements of adults. 

There is a class of fruits which is valuable to you because they contain 
hydrocyanic acid. This acid is an intense poison paralyzing the vital cen- 
tres in the back brain and the upper portion of the spinal cord. Taken in 
the minute quantities existing in these fruits, it is a stimulant to these cen- 
tres and directs nourishment toward them. These fruits are the peach and 
its relatives, the apricot and nectarine, the plum and the greengage, the 
cherry and the wild cherry, Itis interesting to note that nature has distrib- 
uted these fruits through the summer months, when our nervous vitality is 
lowest and we are most in need of such stimulation, The almond also con- 
tains this acid. Two or three of them taken at the end of the principal 
meal of the day, draw digestive power to the stomach and benefit the nerve- 
centres as described. 

The different berries and currants contain silica, which is mostly found 
in the skin of the fruit, and for that reason are excellent ; for silica is an 
important element in food. Lettuce contains a minute quantity of a drug 
which soothes the tired nerves. 

I do not advise you to eat each one of these foods every day, nor should 
you confine yourselves to those mentioned here. You should, however, 
regard them as articles of especial importance to you, and take two or three 
of them every day. The benefit which you will derive from this course will 
not be immediately apparent. In fact, at no time will the improvement be 
very noticeable to yourselves, for great changes can take place in the body 
without being strongly perceived in consciousness. But I can assure you 
that this plan will insure your deriving the greatest possible power 
from the food which you eat, for it is based upon sound physiology and 
practical experience. 

You will observe that while the mineral salts (phosphates and sulphates) 
are referred to as good building-material, they are not advised in their 
crude form. To be of any value as food, these salts must be prepared by 
vegetable life, and stored up in the wheat or other grain. It is easy enough 
to pour chemical solutions of phosphates down one’s throat ; but the body- 
tissues are very capricious, and refuse to be bullied, as it were, into feed- 
ing themselves, Chemical mixtures of phosphoric acid and phosphates, 
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which have become such popular drinks, are not foods. They are drugs. 
On the healthy man they have two actions: First, they stimulate and 
freshen the brain and the body. It is not the healthy stimulation which 
follows the minute doses of the fruit acids, because it is followed by a reac- 
tion of depression and sluggishness. Secondly, these drugs irritate the 
stomach and the kidneys. The emotional man keeps his kidneys too hard 
at work cleaning his body of the products of emotion to add the load of any 
such concoctions to the burdens they already bear. Occasional indulgence 
may be harmless, but the habit of using them is certainly injurious. 

A few words should be said upon the importance of fat. Without fat 
healthy tissues cannot be built up. The most healthy fats are those of beef 
and mutton, also milk and cream. ‘Those of us to whom these fats are re- 
pugnant can take plenty of fresh butter, or sandwiches of cold bacon. 
Then, nuts are loaded with vegetable oil, especially hickory nuts, andeven 
the humble peanut; these, with olives and olive oil, offer a range of choice 
for the most delicate palate. 

There are a few principles which should be remembered above all other 
rules of diet. No matter how good a food may be in itself, if it does not 
agree with you, let it alone. 

Do not confine yourself to one article as the only perfect food, because 
the ancient Romans or the Germanic races ate of itand were strong. There 
is hardly an important food on the catalogue which has not been recom- 
mended by some one as the perfect food, on the uncertain statistics of 
some far-off or extinct tribe of savages, 

Whatever food you eat, take plenty of it. That is very simple advice to 
those who have good appetites. There are many, however, especially 
among the Jadies, who habitually neglect this principle. Food and 
thoughts of food have no strong hold upon their nature. It is easy 
enough to say ‘‘eat,’’? but at many times they find it impossible to eat 
sufficiently of the food which ordinarily comes upon our tables. To 
such | would say, and say it strongly, do not passively give up to this feel- 
ing of distaste for food. It is true that you may not feel the loss of the 
food to-day or next week, but you are laying up for yourself a most un- 
comfortable future. Make an earnest effort, not to eat a food which you do 
not like, but to find one which is attractive to you; then persevere in its 
use. This is just the field for the many delicate preparations of beef, and 
grain, and milk, which are usually reserved for the invalid. Beef pepton- 
oids, malt preparations, the different peptones, or grape juice, used 
every three or four hours, as necessary, will be found agreeable to the 
palate, and will support your tissues in luxury until they begin to demand 
the usual nutriment, 

I present these few thoughts to you, not attempting to exhaust the sub- 
ject, but to direct your attention to a rather neglected corner in the train- 
ing of the emotional worker, And 


“Now, may good digestion wait on appetite, 
And health on both.” 
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Miss Belle Bovée gave a scene from ‘* London Assurance,” by Boucicault, 
and ** Robert of Lincoln,” by Bryant. 

A paper was then read by Mrs. Josephine H. Cutter, of Worcester, Mass., 
on 


THE IMPORTANCE OF DICTIONARY STUDY. 


ANY years ago when my dictionary was not the friend and mentor it 
now is, the irregularities of the English language were to me worse 

than a Chinese puzzle. I fear I must have caused more than one poor, 
tired teacher nota little annoyance and embarrassment, for my brain was 
sadly exercised over the great variety of sounds for which one single let- 
ter must do duty in the English language, and the lack of uniformity in 
regard to the accent as well, caused me nota little perplexity. The nine 
sounds of a, the ten of 0, the seven of e and 7, the eight of w, to say nothing 
of the great variety of diphthongal and consonantal sounds, which are 
more difficult, if anything, to remember, made me feel that I could never 
master the intricacies of our language. And when I turned from the ele- 
mentary sounds to accent, it was but to fall from Scylla into Charybdis. 
Words in such common usage as interesting, interested, obligatory, asthma, 
government, precedence, etc., seemed never to be accented or pronounced in 
the same way by any two persons. I plied my unfortunate teachers with 
endless questions as to accent and shade sound. At that time I had an 
almost morbid horror of mispronouncinyg a word, while, at the same time, 
I had the greatest admiration and veneration for polysyllabic words. To 
this day | wonder if I did not sometimes, in this period of my existence, 
perpetrate something quite as ludicrous as Mrs. Malaprop’s *‘ Allegory of 


the banks of the Nile.”’ 


I think even now I take it asa personal matter 
when anyone laughs at a child for having mispronounced a word. The only 
wonder is that, under the present lack of intelligent and thorough instruc- 
tion in English speech, children do not constantly substitute one shade 
sound for another, and misplace accents, 

To return to my interrogative period, ‘The answerI usually received was, 
“TItis so, because it is so.”” Or some iconoclast would say, ‘*Miss Hunt, you 
should think of the substance of what you are reading or studying. Pronun- 
ciation is simply arbitrary, and does not amount to very much after all.” “O 


” 


consistency, thou art ajewel!” Those same teachers neverlost an opportu- 


nity to talk to us on manners, and would say, with the greatest emphasis, 
**Young ladies, remember, good manners can only be acquired by paying 
attention to the smallest details. You must recognize the fact that ‘per- 


*>” Sometimes, 


fection is made up of trifles, but perfection is no trifle. 
when my Italian or French was particularly hopeless, I would saucily 
quote Pope’s well-known lines, ‘* Let foreign languages alone until you can 
read or write your own,”’ Andif the teacher was someone greatly de- 
voted to the language, which he or she was faithfully trying to instil into 
us, | would sometimes paraphrase Owen Meredith’s beautiful verse and 
say: ‘*When ere I hear English spoken as I approve, I feel myself quietly 
failing in love,” 
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Happily for me, a few years after this I had two most highly cultured 
friends, and the absolute correctness of their speech made on me the 
deepest possible impression. It seems to me, as 1 look back through the 
misty vale of years, they must, indeed, have obeyed Oliver Wendell 
Holmes’s injunction, ‘‘Carve every word before you let it fall,’’ although 
theirs was the art that conceals art. One of these same kind friends lent 
me ‘* Sesame and the Lilies,” and the following extract was the incentive 
for all my future work: 

‘You must get into the habit of looking intensely at words, and assur- 
ing yourself of their meaning, syllable by syllable, nay, letter by letter. If 
you read ten pages of a good book, letter by letter, that is to say, with 
real accuracy, you are, forevermore, in some measure, an educated per- 
son. The entire difference between education and non-education (as re- 
gards merely the intellectual part) consists in this accuracy, <A well edu- 
cated gentleman may not know many languages, may not be able to speak 
any but his own, may have read very few books, but whatever language 
he knows, he knows precisely, whatever word he pronounces he pro- 
nounces rightly, above all, he is learned in the purage of words, knows the 
words of true descent and ancient blood at a glance, from words of modern 
canaille ; remembers all of their ancestry, their intermarriages, distant re- 
lationships, and the extent to which they were admitted and the offices 
they hold among the national noblesse of words at any time and in any 
country. But an uneducated person may know, by memory, many 
languages, and talk them all, and yet truly not know a word of any, not 
even a word of his own. The accents or the turn of expression of a single 
sentence will at once mark a scholar ; and this is so strongly felt, so con- 
clusively admitted by educated persons, that a false accent, or a mistaken 
syllable, is enough in the parliament of any civilized nation to assign to a 
man a certain inferior standing forever.” 

Be ‘‘learned in the purage of words” became my watchword, I then 
read Max Miller’s ‘‘Lectures on Language,”’ and from them gained some 
practical ideas as to the way I should begin to delve for my coveted 
knowledge. The dictionary, henceforth, became my daily study. My 
first task was to commit thoroughly to memory the diacritical marks of our 
own and those of foreign languages in Webster’s Dictionary. 

After I had mastered the sign-alphabet, I then studied the elementary 
sounds of our own and of foreign languages, for I quickly discovered that 
English speech was, indeed, the sea that receives tributaries from every 
region under heaven, and that a thorough understanding of the produc- 
tion of alphabetical sounds, and their relations one to another as de- 
termined by their physical character, was of prime importance to one who 
wished to attain any accurate knowledge of his own speech. As Prof. 
Whitney well says: ‘‘ He who cannot take to pieces his own native utter- 
ance, and give a tolerably accurate account of every item in it, lacks 
the true foundation on which everything else should repose,” In the 
same lecture from which I have just quoted, Ruskin advises all who wish 
to study the English language to at least master the Greek alphabet. 
Judging from my own brief experience in dictionary study, a knowledge of 
the elementary sounds of the principal living languages of Europe is quite 
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as necessary. A few hours’ work will enable almost anyone to learn these 
sounds. Such knowledge not only smoothes the stony pathway of learn- 
ing to read correctly, but serves to render the study of spelling, geography, 
grammar, history, and other common school branches vastly more in- 
teresting and intelligble. And let me say right here, that a systematic 
course of dictionary study would not cover half the time that is now spent 
in trying to pronounce difficult words without having the slightest 
knowledge of the elementary principles of pronunciation. 

Last winter, it occurred to me to make a bold effort to call attention toa 
study that I had found as fascinating as it was useful. Accordingly, I sent 
out a number of circulars announcing that I would conduct classes in pro- 
nunciation, Much to my pleasure and surprise, many of the brightest and 
most cultured women in Worcester at once joined my classes. I had ex- 
pected to begin my work with a young class of students. Graduates of 
Vassar, Smith, Wheaton, and many other well-known institutions, took up 
the work with the greatest possible enthusiasm ; and, before three lessons 
had been given, I found that the members of my classes were eager to do 
earnest, thorough work, But I also found that they wanted me to talk to 
them and give them by word of mouth the results of my years of labor ; 
and I frankly confess that I was quite at my wits’ end to know just how to 
lay out their work, for I at once saw that the way I had originally planned 
out my work would never hold my class together. 

One morning, when itseemed as though my efforts were doomed to 
failure, one of the brightest women in my class said, in the course of a 
friendly chat with me: ‘* More than half the people I meet bore me to death, 
if they tell me a bit of news, or describe a play, a ball, or a tea. They do 
it with about half a dozen words. Why don’t people occasionally introduce 
a new word into their vocabulary ? Yes, conversation is a lost art. To 
have friends who have a meagre, colorless vocabulary is the next worst 
thing to having them deaf, dumb, or idiotic. Did not even Adam give 
every fish, fowl and beast a characteristic name, so that when he talked 
with Mother Eve she could tell at once whetherhe was growing effusive 
over a bird of paradise or a screech-owl, a ripe peach or a puckery persim- 
mon? Talk of the fallin Adam, the fall from his rich original vocabulary 
was the direst evil entailed on the human race!” And thus my friend chatted 
on, until she said, with all seriousness: ‘+I quite agree with the man who 
said, ‘If [had children, just as soon as they learned to talk I would make 
them feel that words are matters of life and death to anyone who aspires to 
compass charm or power in talking or writing. I would have every child 
regard the despised and rejected dictionary as a mine of jewels that far out- 
shone the wealth of Ormus or of Ind,’”’ 


The next morning, each member of my large class had a list of words 


%> 
given to her to introduce into sentences, At our next meeting, I hada rich 
collection of stories, letters and poems, in which every word was used cor- 
rectly. No one read her own effusion, but exchanged with her neighbor, 
The words were selected from Phyfe’s ‘* 7,000 Words often Mispronounced.”’ 
The interest in the work continued unabated to the end. Old pronuncia- 
tions were discarded, new ones taken on; errors corrected ; and, during 
the three months the class was in session, unfailing good humor and jollity 
prevailed. 
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Now, I have had a practical demonstration of the success of a dictionary 
class, andI would like to suggest that like classes be opened in all of our 
elocution schools in the country. To-day we look to the stage or the pulpit 
for the purest English. And why should we not look to our schools of elo- 
cution for practical systematic teaching in dictionary study? An ear that 
has been trained to detect the most delicate shadings in inflection, certainly 
could teach English speech-sounds most successfully. If we should adopt 
the Century Dictionary for our standard of authority, uniformity of pro- 
nunciation might at least be attained throughout all parts of the country. 
People of culture and refinement are fast beginning to realize that there is 
and has been a woful lack of training in English speech in all educational 
institutions. 

In the last issue of Harper's Magazine, we find the following admirable 
extract: ‘‘There are variations of pronunciation in different parts of 
Great Britain, as there are variations of vocabulary ; but in the future there 
will be a constantly increasing tendency for these variations to disappear. 
There are irresistible forces making for uniformity—forces which are 
crushing out Platt-Deutsch in Germany, Provencal in France, and Ro- 
mansch in Switzerland. There isa desire to see a standard set up, to 
which all may strive to conform, In France, astandard of pronunciation is 
found at the performances of the Comédie Frangaise ; and in Germany, 
what is almost a standard of vocabulary has been set in what is now known 
as Bihm-Deutsch.’’ Yes, in all other countries that have attained a high 
degree of culture and refinement in the different arts, the art of speech has 
not been neglected. In France, the Academy was constituted chiefly to be 
a guardian of the language ; so likewise was the raison ad’ etre of the Aca- 
demia Della Crusa of Florence, and the Spanish Academy in Madrid, The 
unparalleled growth of our language calls upon us to cry halt to our seem- 
ing indifference as to the grace and uniformity of our spoken language. 
Let us henceforth see that dictionary classes play an important part in the 
school curriculum of all of our schools of elocution. 


The next paper on the program was by Mr. 5S. H. Clark, of Toronto, 
Canada, on 


APPRECIATION OF THE ASSTHETIC IN POETRY 
AS AN AID TO THE READER. 


OUR committee asked me to give a brief ‘* business-like’’ paper. I 
have endeavored to comply. Limited as [I amin time, you must ex- 
cuse the want of elaboration which one seeks in an essay, and that finished 
style that it is doubtful I could give were I not so restricted. Still it is well 
to have an excuse. By ‘ business-like” I take it is meant something prac- 
tical, something to help usin our work, Well, then, let me say that no 
part of poetry aftords me more pleasure, no part gives greater pleasure to 
a class, no part will develop literary taste in pupils more surely than does 
the study of the «esthetic. 
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To avoid misunderstanding, let me say at the outset that I acknowledge 
the necessity and value of vocal training, gymnastics, Delsarte exercises, 
and what you will. Further, that ‘‘getting the thought” is of primary im- 
portance to the reader ; that concentrative ability is a sime gua non of every 
elocutionist. You see I want to be friends with you all, and want to guard 
against a result so often noted in conventions, that because a paper states 
certain facts strongly, the listeners get the impression that the readerdeems 
all subjects subservient to his. Ido not. One can be a tolerably good 
reader without considerable wsthetic taste, but I use ‘‘tolerably”’ ad- 
visedly. Without it one can never hope toexcel in the reading of the best 
poetry. 

At the outset I think you will ask for no proof of the statement that poetry 
and music were written for the ear, to be vocalized. True, we can appre- 
ciate all the beauties of either without hearing them. Justas the musician 
can, with his inward ear, hear all the harmonies and ‘melodies of a sym- 
phony while his eye runs over the printed score but as yet no instrument 
is heard, so the careful and trained student of poetry can hear the melody, 
the tone-color, the rhyme, while his lips remain closed. Yet, were it not 
that the musician and the lover of poetry had once heard the actual sounds, 
melodies, harmonies, of which word and note are but the printed symbol, 
neither could ever appreciate their favorite art without the aid of voice or 
instrument. A deaf person can no more hope to realize all the beauties of 
poetry, than a blind person can appreciate the coloring of a landscape. 

I grant, on my part, then, that the thought is of primary importance ; 
and, therefore, analysis of a poem for the thought and emotion is the first 
thing that should be done in preparing a selection for public reading. But 
I want you to allow that great poets do not work by accident, that poetry 
is an art, and in art effects are prepared; and to these effects I wish to 
call your attention to-day. 

We speak of the exquisite melody of the poet’s verse, of the subtle sug- 
gestiveness of his rhythm, of his tone-color, etc. Now, to what do these 
appeal? To the wsthetic side only of our being. All! these effects are for 
the ear; and the reader who fails to recognize these must fail in his office 
as interpreter. The reader stands between poet and audience, and cannot 
hope to fairly represent him unless he understands the artistic purpose of 
every word and line. I mightshow you how beautifully and artistically 
he does xo/ do this, but you would think me sarcastic, and to-day I want to 
have all friends. 

Let us first look at rhythm. Why did Browning not choose the metre of 
“Evangeline” for ** The Ride from Ghent ?”’ Simply because such rhythm 
and metre would be most incongruous in the description of a horse’s flight. 
Take the first few lines of *‘ Evangeline,” and feel the solemnity, the grand- 
eur, the stateliness imparted to them by the rhythm. 


‘¢Thisis the forest primeval. The murmuring pines and the hemlocks 
Bearded with moss, and in garments green, indistinct in the twilight, 


Stand like Druids of old, with voices sad and prophetic,” etc. 


Compare with these the last stanza but one of ‘*The Ride.” For solem- 
nity there is exhilaration ; for grandeur and stateliness there is an ecstatic, 
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almost hysterical, haste. But these emotions are made apparent to us not only 
through the word, but through the medium of the peculiar anapestic metre. 
How good Roland bounds and gallops! To him who has seen the inspiring 
spectacle of a magnificent thoroughbred in full gallop, every foot of that 
journey is fraught with an interest that must be felt to beappreciated. One 
more example must suffice. In the course of Tennyson's ‘Vision of Sin” 
is described the abandoned dance of the dissolute. Up to the time that the 
dance begins, the metre is ordinary iambic pentameter. Here is asample: 


‘*T had a vision when the night was late : 
A youth came riding toward a palace gate.” 


He meets a motley crew within the palace, who ‘*panted hand in hand ”’ 
to a ‘low, voluptuous music,” which ‘ran into its giddiest whirl of sound.”’ 


‘* Caught the sparkles, and in circles 
Purple gauzes, golden hazes, liquid mazes, 
Flung the torrent rainbow round: 
Then they started from their places, 
Moved with violence, changed in hue, 
Caught each other with wild grimaces, 
Half invisible to the view, 
Wheeling with precipitate paces 
To the melody, till they flew, 
Hair, and eyes, and limbs, and faces, 
Twisted hard in fierce embraces, 
Like to Furies, like to graces, 
Dash’d together in blinding dew : 
Till, kill’d with some luxurious agony 
The nerve-dissolving melody 
Flutter’d headlong from the sky.” 


There is only one word to describe such an effect — diabolical. Tennyson 
desired us to hear a melody full of sensuous abandon, and who fails to 
understand that intention can by no possibility read the passage. Here are 
lines, the literal meaning of which is perfectly clear; but read without 
the melody and climax which I have indicated, are positively insipid. To 
show you how closely rhythm is associated with sense, note the marked 
transition in the third line from the last. The passion and fury have spent 
themselves, and the rhythm returns to the normal pentameter. And how rest- 
ful, too, is it after the whirl and excitement of what precedes! I wish I 
could develop this further, but timeis pressing. If you desire to go further 
into this, make a careful rhythmical study of Tennyson’s ‘‘ Revenge.’ I 
can cite but one or two examples of the change from the normal metre for 
esthetic purposes. In ‘¢Sir Galahad” the first stanza has ten lines in iambic 
metre, after which follows a line which compels us to change entirely our 
mode of reading. I read from the tifth line : 


‘¢The shattering trumpet shrilleth high, 

The hard brands shiver on the steel, 
The splintered spear shafts crack and fly, 
The horse and rider reel ; 
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They reel, they roll in clanging lists, 
And when the tide of combat stands, 

Perfume and flowers fall in showers, 
That lightly rain from ladies’ hands,” 


How soothing! Afterthe braying of the trumpets, the shattering of the 
lances, the life and death struggle, then ‘‘perfume and flowers fall in 
showers” on the head of the gallant victor. There is no accident here. 
Every effect is prepared. 

But this line is particularly strong for another reason. As I repeat the 
lines just read, I want you to note their harshness. One’s ears are assailed 
on all sides with bray of trumpet, clash of steel and crash of lance. Can 
you fail to note how this effect is produced? [ call ita mimetic effect. It 
consists not only in an onomatopoetic word here and there, but in a long 
procession of syllables made up of short, harsh vowels, and abrupt aspi- 
rates. Now note the change, ‘‘ Perfume and flowers fall in showers,”’ 
nothing but smooth consonants and full, open vowels ! 

If I had the time I think I could show the mental effects of most vowels. 
I could show how @ was harsh, how ¢ was fiendish and insinuating, 
how @ was soulful and pure, how 6 was solemn and 7 brilliant and 
sparkling. In Poe’s ‘‘Bells” this peculiar mental effect of the vowels 
is taken advantage of with marvelous results. The first stanza describes a 
cold, crisp night, the stars shining as they do only in winter, the atmos- 
phere clear, and the sharp, brilliant tinkle of the sleigh-bells. And how 
admirably are these effects brought out by the bright 7’s and crisp &"s and 
54 

The consonants, too, play their part. Two examples must suffice : 


‘*The armaments that thunder strike the walls 
Of rock-built cities, making nations quake 
And monarchs tremble in their capitals.” 


Here the recurrence of the ?’s and 4's gives the lines a strength which in- 
creases at every reading. In contrast to this, note Arnold’s line descriptive 
of moonlight on a quiet sea; ‘ In the moonlit solitude mild of the midmost 
ocean.” Or Tennyson's ‘*The mild-eyed melancholy lotus-eaters came.” 
How soft and sweet! Almost sends one to sleep, doesn’t it? Note in 
Aldrich’s ‘‘ Face Against the Pane” the effect of rhythm and mimetic 
language in, 

** How ittolls, for the souls 
Of the sailors on the sea.” 


The / recurring at regular intervals prolongs the tolling effect through- 
out the whole sentence. Some readers suggest the tolling on the word 
** tolls,” and fail to see the author’s intention in ‘*souls’’ and ‘‘sailors.” 
I call this mimetic effect and rhythm combined, tone-color. When duly ap- 
preciated, it is a factor in good reading which cannot be overestimated. 
We teach scanning, and pupils run glibly over the different metres, and 
know absolutely nothing of their real meaning. I can teach intwenty min- 
utes, to a fairly intelligent class, all they need to know of scansion ; but it 
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is a matter of months and years to thoroughly appreciate the artistic pur- 
pose of great poets in their use of rhythm and metre. 

In “ Horatius” the poet, in one part, desires to make us see and feel the 
approach of the Tuscan army. How does he doit? Have you noted the 
heavy tread of soldiery ? Hear their heels come down in these lines : 


‘* As that great host with measured tread 
And spears advanced and ensigns spread 
Roll’d slowly toward the bridge’s head 
Where stood the dauntless three.” 


The final ¢’s and a’s do the trick. There is no fear of slurring those 
dentals where their purpose is noted. 

Just a word as toalliteration. Judiciously used, that is, so that it is not 
obtrusive, it has a pleasing eftect upon the ear. But this line of Moore’s is 
execrable, because the recurring /’s make the line difficult to speak and 
leaves, therefore, an unpleasant effect upon the listener: ‘*The horn of 
the hunter is heard on the hill.’’ For the same reason, this line from Pope 
is excellent. He desires us to partake of the struggle: ‘‘Up the high hill 
he heaved a huge round stone.’’ We are positively winded when we finish 
the passage. So was his character. I consider that to be the best allitera- 
tion in which the alliterated letter is, so to speak, mimetic. Here are a 
few illustrations : 

‘* The breakers on the beach ;” 
‘*Making moan, making moan ;” 


‘¢ The buzzing of innumerable bees.”’ 


These are not the only devices used by the poet to ornament his thought, 
but they must suftice. If you study these carefully, others will present 
themselves, and their appreciation will lend a grace and finish to your 
reading that beauty of voice and gesture alone can never give. Ifthe poet 
desires his voice to gallop, he will put gallop in his rhythm, You need not 
go to elocution books to find out that the time should be fast. No elocu- 
tion book ever written can tell you to aspirate the 4’s strongly in ‘‘ Up the 
high hill he heaved a huge round stone.’”? You must see it, you must feel it. 

If [ had had two hours in which to discuss this subject, I might have gone 
more into detail. Mychiefest difticulty was not what to say, but what not 
to say. In criticizing the manifold shortcomings, bear with me; and in 
your charity remember I tried to be brief and suggestive. That I have 
been brief, you will allow ; whether suggestive, tell me at our next con- 
vention, 


Mr. Truestoop: ‘I move we proceed with business.” 

Mr. FuLton: ‘*As chairman of the Auditing Committee, I want to say 
that owing to the small charge for participating in this convention being $1 
instead of $3, as it should have been, it leaves us unable to pay our bills.” 

Mr. TruesLoop: ‘I think Mr. Fulton is mistaken. There were $373 
taken in for tickets during the convention. Ihave just seen the Auditing 
Committee and find there are $60 in the treasury.” 
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Mr. Futron: ‘*You know we shall have a great many expenses in 
getting ready for next year, and there should be some money in the treas- 
ury to meet them. Cannot this be done by voluntary subscription? Let 
everyone give the price of one private lesson. Let it be voluntary, and I 
feel sure everyone here will be willing to do that much. We shall need 
more than the $60 now in the treasury.’’ 

PRESIDENT MACKAY: “If there is need of money in the treasury, let us 
ask for membership fees first, before calling for any subscriptions, 1, 
therefore, move that those who desire may be allowed at this time to pay 
the $3 membership fee to the treasurer. This, however, is not to be made 
compulsory. It can be paid any time during the year, if they do not desire 
to doso now. There will be a number who would just as soon pay this $3 
now, and this will put some money into the treasury.”’ Carried. 

Mr. WILLIAMS : ‘* How long will this fee carry the membership ?” 

PRESIDENT MACKAY: ‘For one year from the date of permanent organi 


zation. 


The convention then adjourned until 2 p.m. 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON, 


The convention was called to order at 2 o’clock, President Mackay in the 
chair. The first thing on the program was ‘ Discussion of Subjects 
Selected on Friday afternoon.’’ As no subjects had been selected, volun- 
teer subjects were called for. 

Miss EMMA STILLWELL, of Pennsylvania: ‘* What is the relation of voice 
to respiration ? ”’ 

Mr. Puiviips: 1 should say a great deal in speaking depended upon 
the manner in which you breathe.’’ 

Mr. Ayres: * You should breathe deep and breathe often.” 

Mr. Souruwick: ** There are two sides to the matter of breathing. If 
you simply want to make a noise, that is one thing. But if you want to 
get expression, that is another. You cannot get every expression by any 
one method of breathing. We cannot have a set rule that you should 
breathe deep or breathe high. It depends entirely upon the expression 
you want to produce. There was a great deal of interest manifested in 
this morning's paper on diet ; and at the request of several I have induced 
Dr. Laidlaw to return this afternoon to answer any questions that may be 
put to him. I now move that fifteen minutes be taken uv with questioning 
the doctor.”” Carried. 

Miss MARION SHORT, of New York: ‘‘I would like to ask Dr. Laidlaw 
if it is injurious to recite directly after eating.” 

Dr. LAIDLAW: ‘‘ Theoretically, it is, and practically, too, because re- 
citing, especially emotional reciting, consumes the power of the body which 
should be given to the digestion. If you turn power in the direction of ex- 
pression and elocutionary work, you have less left for digestion, or if, as is 
more often the case, the digestive organs continue their action, less power 
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is left for the reciting. Many persons are conscious of this lack of strength 
in the voice and in their expressive power directly after a meal. Others 
are not conscious of it, but the condition is the same, though in a less 
degree.’’ 

Mrs. Beers: ** What effect does dyspepsia have on the voice ?” 

Dr, LAIDLAW: “ Dyspepsia is the expression of a constitutional con- 
dition of weakness, which condition is inimical to good production of voice: 
Digestive power comes from the back brain. Voice-power, either of lung 
or of larynx, comes from the back brain. If that reservoir is too weak for 
strong digestion, it is also weak in voice-production.”’ 

Miss NELKE: ‘*Is too much excitement conducive to dyspepsia ?”’ 


Dr. LaipLaw: ‘Certainly. If you expend too much force in excite- 
ment, there is not much left for the digestion. Nothing is so wasteful of 
power as intense feeling of any kind.’’ 

Mr. McAvoy: ‘ What effect does continuous emotion, either posing or 
otherwise, have on the pneumogastric nerve ?”’ 

Dr. LAIDLAW: ‘The pneumogastric nerve cannot be either weak or 
strong in itself. The nerve is simply a channel for conducting nerve-force 
from that great storehouse, the back brain, to the stomach, the heart and 
the lungs. Emotion, feeling, either transient or continuous, uses up a 
certain quantity of force, leaving the back brain weaker than before its 
occurrence, Thus, less force will be sent down through the pneumogastric 
nerve. By the term + posing’ I understand you to refer to the physical 
effort involved in throwing the body into attitudes and maintaining them. 
This action also requires body power, but not nearly as much as is de- 
manded by feeling continued for the same length of time.” 

Mr. HAMBERLIN: ‘‘If that be true, how do you account for the fact 
that Clara Morris is kept alive by continued emotional exercise on the 
stage ?”’ 

Dr. LarpLaw: *‘I should be inclined to doubt the strict truth of the 
statement, and, as a physician, I would say that Miss Morris would regain 
her health much sooner off the stage than on it. But there is such a thing 
as having nerve-force back in reserve, which is drawn on only during ex- 
citement; and while a person may, fora time, be stimulated by excitement, 
it cannot last. A man may feel too tired to move; but let a tire break out 
in the house, he is all energy at once; heis drawing on his unconscious 
reserve. Thatsort of thing can goon for a while, but he would, undoubtedly, 
break down in the end.” 

Mr. Leakey: ‘‘ How, if we are going to sleep nine hours in the night 
and two hours in the day, are we going to make enough money to live 
on?” 

Dr. LAIpLAw: ‘* My dear sir, facts are facts, and the matter of money- 
making does not affect them. If you have to work ten hours per day and 
you have the strength to do it, it is all right ; but that does not alter the 
fact that you would live longer if you slept nine hours at night and rested 
two in the day, doing the kind of work you elocutionists are engaged in.” 
PRESIDENT MACKAY: ** Ladies and Gentlemen, I wish to say a word just 
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here. There is much false statement about an actor's ‘feeling.’ The true 
actor does not feel the emotion of the character he represents. The actor 
feels, it is true ; but the feeling is a feeling of earnestness with which he is 
trying todo his work, and not that of the character he is representing. 
Now, someone spoke of Miss Ciara Morris being kept alive by emotion. 
I have played with Miss Morris in the part of Camz//e, One night when 
we were playing, and when she got to a part where she goes into hysterical 
tears, she said to me, inthe very midst of her crying spell, and looking at 
me through her fingers : ‘ Look at the audience, Cully, they are getting out 
their wipes.’ Do you suppose for a moment that if she had felt the part 
she was playing, she could have made such a remark tome? When Sal- 
vini was in this country he was playing at the Broadway Theatre one night ; 
a friend of his had come around through the stage entrance and was stand- 
ing behind the scenes. During a quarrel on the stage, in which Salvini 
was very angry, the friend noticed him looking at him and withdrew, think- 
ing he was disturbing the actor. When Salvini came from the stage his 
friend said to him: ‘I hope I did not annoy you by getting in the way ; I 
saw you looking at me very peculiarly.’ ‘No, my boy,’ Salvini replied, ‘I 
was looking at that new overcoat you have on, and was wondering where 
you got it.” Some actors may tell you they feel the parts they play, but 
they do it only for a purpose and from their own conceit. It is not so.’’ 

Dr. LAIDLAW: ‘*I wish to take issue with Mr. Mackay, if he means that 
acting is no strain on the actor.”’ 

PRESIDENT MACKAY: ‘‘I did not mean to be so construed; but I do 
mean that the actor does not feel the emotion he expresses. It is his 
earnestness to do his work well, that is the strain.’’ 

Dr. LAIDLAW: ‘* Whether it be real emotion or earnestness, there is an 
intense something in your profession that is a great strain on the nervous 
system, and which demands careful living to avoid a breakdown.”’ 

PRESIDENT MACKAY: ‘‘ Hard work.’’ 

Mrs. WINTERBURN: ‘“ What do you think of vegetarian diet ?”’ 

Dr, LAIDLAW : ‘* We cannot (most of us) do our best work on vegetables 
alone. For myself, nothing braces me up like meat, and I find no damage 
from it.” 

Mr, SourHwick: ‘*Wherein does the material for nutriment derived 
from meat differ from that derived from vegetables? ”’ 


Dr. LAIDLAW: ‘‘ Flesh is nearer to human blood than are vegetables. 
It is, so to speak, animalized, and can be more easily converted into blood. 
Vegetable foods require time in the body and more digestive labor to turn 
them into living blood. When aman changes from a ‘vegetarian’ or a 
mixed diet to almost exclusive meat eating, his blood is made more quickly 
and with less expense of power. After several months of this feeding, 
such persons find that their desire for work and an active life is increased; 
they are ‘all nerve’ andin constant activity. They also find that they must 
eat more frequently than the vegetarian does, for the meat-eater’s meal is 
quickly digested and used up in work. As meat supplies a man with the 
elements for bodily activity, such a man’s life must be active and carried 
on largely in the open air, that he may burn up those elements. With an 
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indoor and sedentary life, these unused food-products accumulate in the 
body and give rise to evils which the vegetarian seeks toavoid. On the 
other hand, vegetable food, requiring more digestive power, leaves a man 
with less living power. Such aman may work for a longer period without 
sating, but his work will be somewhat slow and moderate. He will be in- 
clined to take more sleep and rest, and he lacks altogether the snappy, 
nervy action of the meat-eater. I never knew a strict vegetarian, I never 
saw one who did not constantly use milk, eggs and cheese, all of them 
animalized products.”’ 


Mr. Hott: ‘ How is it that we, as American people, eat so much meat, 
and the Englishman who eats meat only once a day is so robust and 
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strong. 


Dr. LAIDLAW: **I1 do not agree with you about Englishmen eating less 
meat than Americans. Still, this matter of diet has to be, toa great ex- 
tent, fitted to the individual case, If you find anything does not agree 
with you. do not eat it. If you find something that does agree with you, 
eat it. There is a great agitation about the vegetable diet as the natural 
preventive and cure for rheumatism. The theories are excellent, and 
many cases may be thus improved. But at the same time, a well-known 
physician in this city is curing rheumatism with an exclusive meat and 
hot water diet, and he is successful, too, As much depends on rest and 
medicine as on the diet. A very nervous person is not likely to be fat. 
A nervous horse will never get fat if you work him as far as his spirit will 
go; but make him rest and he begins to lay on fat.” 


Mr. CLARK: «If you say nervous people do not get fleshy, I present 
myself as an exception. Jam extremely nervous. I cannot teach without 
walking up and down the room, and yet I am very fleshy.”’ 

Dr. LAIDLAW: ‘Being fat and being fleshy are two distinct conditions. 
The nervous temperament is one in which the brain and nerves are larger 
and heavier than the average, in proportion to the rest of the body. The 
gentleman is weli builtin bone and muscle, but for all that he has not the 
amount of fat which usually goes with thatsize of body. If someone should 
make of him a quiet man, and force him to take long resting hours, should 
make him a dreamer instead of a worker, he would lay on a layer of adipose 
that would astonish him, compared to which he is now a shadow.” 

Mrs. Frirz: ‘I should like to ask the convention to what extent we 
should impersonate in the delivery of dramatic description.” 

Miss SHoRT: ‘*I should like to hear from Mr. Fulton upon that subject.’’ 

Me. FuLron: “I think that in my original paper I did not draw dis- 
tinctly enough the line between acting and impersonation, as there have 
been many questions asked me along that line since. The actor always 
impersonates. He has the costume upon him, the scenery behind him, and 
the support around him. If he draws a dagger, the dagger must be in his 
hand. The elocutionist cannot do this, and any effort at such realism must 
end in disappointment to the eye of an auditor. Inimpersonation he must 
indicate the drawing ofa dagger and leave the rest to the imagination. 
His action must not be so extended as in acting. The extent that we should 
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impersonate in the delivery of dramatic description is clearly defined by the 
formulation I have given. If the words are not words of personation, we 
should not personate at all; if they are personative words, the extent of 
dramatic action will depend upon their approximation to acting. This 
approximation depends upon your own taste and judgment, which may be 
guided and regulated by the fourth point of my paper already explained, 
viz = 


, ‘ Never overact personation. 


Mr. SourHwicK: “I move that the Board of Directors be authorized 
to appoint temporarily from its own number, or from the members of the 
Association, such subordinate committees as it may deem necessary, and 
said subordinate committees, at the discretion of the Board of Directors, 
be empowered to add to their number.”’ Carried. 

It was here moved that the report of the Auditing Committee be heard. 
Carried. 

Mr. McAvoy: *‘*The Treasurer’s report has been audited and found to 
be correct. He will read it to you.”’ 

Mr. MAYNE: ‘*My report is brief. I have received $374, and have ex- 
pended $305.23, leaving a balance in the treasury of $68.77.” 

The report was accepted and the committee discharged. 

PRESIDENT Mackay: ‘‘ I will say for Mr. Mayne that there has been no 
man connected with this convention who has worked more earnestly and 
faithfully than he. He has had charge of your money and correspondence, 
and has discharged his duties as preliminary treasurer well and faithfully.” 

Mr. Mayne: ‘1 think it is but fair to say, in behalf of several of your 
committees, that the expenses incurred by them have been very light. 
Their expenses have been very much lighter than I expected they could 
be.” 

Mr LEAKEY: ‘* There are several members of committees who have 
paid out money personally in behalf of this Association. I wish to ask if 
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this money is to be refunded to them. 
Mrs. WINTERBURN: ‘*I move that the money be refunded.”’ Carried:. 
PRESIDENT MACKAY: ‘* You have received the Treasurer's report. What 
will you do with it?” 
Mr, SOUTHWICK: ‘I move that the money in the treasury be turned 


” 


over to the new treasurer.’’ Carried. 

Mr. TRUEBLOOD: ‘* Perhaps it would be interesting for the Association 
to know that about 50 members have already paid me their dues for the 
coming year.”’ 

Mr. Hott: ‘As chairman of the Hall Committee I would say that 
this hall was tendered to us by the Hon. Seth Low, with no charge except. 
ing $10, for the payment of the janitor, It is, therefore, only right that we 
show in some way our appreciation, and I move that the Secretary be in- 
structed to write a letter to Mr. Low, extending to him the thanks of this 
Association for the use of this room.” Carried. 

Mrs. IRVING: ‘*I offer the following resolution : 


*** Whereas, the great success of this convention is largely due to the 
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untiring zeal and earnest watchfulness of our honored president, Mr. 
Mackay, and his associate officers, and the skilful management of the 
various committees that have been in charge during the sessions; therefore, 

‘+ * Be it resolved that this Convention extend to them its sincerest grati- 
tude for the services they have rendered.’’’ Adopted. 

Mr. W. P. OLIvER, of New York: ‘*I move that the thanks of this Asso- 
ciation be extended to all those who have assisted to entertain us during 
the meetings.’’ Carried. 

Mr. CLARK: I offer the following resolution : 

‘* Whereas, we believe that the dignity of the profession is lowered by 
the promiscuous use of the title of ‘‘ professor,”’ 

‘** Resolved that this Association deprecate such use, except in cases 
where the title is conferred by a college or a university.’’? Adopted. 

Mr. Clark for the Committee on Ways and Means reported that they had 
selected Chicago as the next place of meeting, to take place commencing 
the last Monday in June, 1893. The report was accepted and adopted. 

It was found to be the desire of the Association that at the next conven- 
tion the morning sessions begin at 9:30 o’clock instead of 9 o’clock. 

Mr. Phillips for the Committee on Printing and Publishing reported that 
500 copies of the intended Report of the Convention could be had for $300, 
and 1,000 copies for $400, The report was accepted and the committee was 
discharged. 

Mr. Clark announced that members of the Association could communi- 
cate with one another through the medium of Werner's Magazine, and he 
suggested that the Association should arrange so that a portion of the 
magazine would be set apart for the use of the Association. 

Mr. Werner said he would gladly let the Association have whatever space 
it wished in his magazine, without cost to the Association. Thereupon 
Mr. Clark moved that Werner’s Magazine be made the official organ of the 
National Association of Elocutionists. Carried, 

The Convention then passed a vote of thanks to Mr. Werner for placin 
his magazine at the disposal of the Association, 


ao 
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The Convention then adjourned to meet in Chicago on the last Monday 
in June, 1893. 
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ORIGIN AND PRELIMINARY MEETINGS 


OF THE 


FIRSTNATIONAL CONVENTION OF PUBLIC READERS 
AND TEACHERS OF ELOCUTION, 


AND 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ELOCUTIONISTS. 


In the fall of 1882, in an interview between Miss Kate S. Hamlin, then of 
Troy, N. Y., and the editor of Werner's Magazine, the status and needs, 
and the advisability of holding a national convention of elocutionists were 
discussed. It was agreed that Miss Hamlin should write a letter to Werner’s 
Magazine (then Zhe Voice) so that the matter might be brought to the notice 
of the elocutionary profession. This letter appeared in the November issue 
of the magazine, and brought responses from the following persons: Alex- 
ander Melville Bell, Ralph G, Hibbard, Moses True Brown, Allen A. Griffith, 
Francis T. Russell, Katharine Westendorf, Henry W. Smith, John Howard, 
William T. Ross, J. S. Thomson, T, J. McAvoy, Elizabeth Mansfield Irving, 
John R. Scott, Anna Randall-Diehl, H. P. Townsend, Frederick C. Robert- 
son, George M. Sleeth, Adelia Woodruff, John W. Rusk, Lydia Bell, Mark B. 
Beal, Robert McCay, Mrs, Loraine P. Immen, Julia FE, Hardenburgh, Robert 
I. Fulton, Robert R. Raymond, M. W. Mason, Charles Carlisle, E. Knowlton, 
and George L. Raymond. 

The discussion did not result in organization. Ten years passed before 
the movement took definite Shape. To Mr. Hannibal A. Williams, of New 
York, belongs the credit of being the actual organizer of the First Conven- 
tion of Public Readers and Teachers of Elocution. Early in 1892 he formed 
his plans. He conferred with New York elocutionists and met with en- 
couraging response, About the middle of February he issued the follow- 
ing 

: PRELIMINARY CIRCULAR. 

‘¢ For some time I have been impressed with the belief that an Annual 
Convention of Public Readers and Teachers of Eloecution would be of great 
advantage to those interested in our work, Lately Ihave taken occasion to 
peak with several readers and teachers in regard to the matter, and have 

und, in every instance but one, an enthusiasm as great as it was gratify- 
g. Every person seen, with the above noted exception, has given a 
ri tten promise to furnish, if needed, either an original paper, a discussion 
f paper, or readings, and-several have promised to do more. 

‘* That the great majority of the readers and teachers of elocution feel 

e need of the varied and manifold benefits which such a convention would 

e there is no doubt. 
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‘¢The presentation and discussion of new ideas and new theories by the 
foremost thinkers and best writers of the day on the subject of elocution, 
informal talks on practical subjects by well-known drill-masters and success- 
ful teachers, together with the opportunity of hearing at least eight readers 
each day in miscellaneous recitals and plays, cannot fail to give a new im- 
petus to the work, and be of lasting benefit to every worker in this field, 
who is present during the session, 

‘‘Tf a successful convention can be heldthis year, various committees can 
be appointed to make the necessary arrangement for a second meeting, 
with not only prospect of greater success but of maintaining a permanent 
organization, 

‘*To learn detinitely just how much assistance can be expected from 
every reader and teacher of clocution in and about New York, is the purpose 
of this circular letter. It seems to me necessary to receive if possible the 
positive assurance that the readers and teachers at home are not only 
anxious to have the convention held, but willing to do their full duty to- 
ward bringing it to a successful issue, before inviting any from abroad to 
participate. Itherefore beg you to send me replies to the enclosed ques- 
tions at the earliest possible moment.” 

[The questions pertained tothe details of a convention and to what the re- 
cipient of the circular would do himself for the success of the movement. } 

A meeting was held April 1, at St West goth Street, N. Y., to which New 
York elocutionists were invited. Mr. George R. Phillips was appointed 
chairman, and Miss Elsie M. Wilbor, secretary. Mr. Hannibal A. Williams 
outlined his plan for a convention. 


The following committees were elected : 


Committee of Invitation—Alfred Ayres, Mrs. J. E. Frobisher, Caroline B. 
LeRow, George R. Phillips, Francis T. Russell, Helen Potter, Mrs. Harriet 
Webb, Nelson Wheatcroft, F. Townsend Southwick, Mrs. Anna Randall-Diehl, 
Walter V. Holt, F. F. Mackay, Frederic C. P. Robinson, Franklin H. 
Sargent, Mrs. Genevieve Stebbins, Edgar S. Werner, Mrs, Sarah Cowell 
Le Moyne,+ Hannibal A. Williams. 

Literary Committee—Francis T. Russell, Chairman; Franklin H. Sargent,” 
F, Townsend Southwick, Caroline B. LeRow, Mary S$. Thompson, F. F. 
Mackay, Lois A. Bangs,* Mrs. Ella Skinner Bates. 

Recital Committee—Hannibal A. Williams, Chairman, Walter V. Holt, 
Elsie M. Wilbor, Stella King,* Minnie Swayze,* Alfred Young, Laura S, 
Collins.* 

Music and Special Feature Committee--Laura S. Collins,* Chairman, 
Lois A. Bangs,* Mrs. J. E. Frobisher. 

Hall Comnittee —Walter V. Holt, Chairman, George R. Phillips, Lois <A. 
Bangs.* 

Printing Committee—Edgar S. Werner, Chairman, Alfred Ayres,* F. 
Townsend Southwick.* 


Press Committee—Mrs. Anna Randall-Diehl, Chairman, Caroline 
LeRow, Elsie M. Wilbor, Mrs. Margaret Ravenhill,* Louis Leakey. 
_ Recording Secretary pro tem, of Convention—George RK. Phillips. 
Corresponding Secretary pro tem. of Convention—R. EF. Mayne. 


* Subsequently resigned. 
+ Declined to serve. 
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On motion, it was decided that the chairmen of the various committees 
be empowered to come together for consultation from time to time, as an 
executive committee. 

The following circular was decided upon ; 


GENERAL CIRCULAR. 


‘NEw York Ciry, April, 1892. 

‘¢ We, the undersigned, Public Readers and Teachers of Elocution in New 
York City and Brooklyn, having at heart the best interests of the vast body 
of readers and teachers in our country, desirous of becoming more pro- 
ficient in our art and of still further elevating its standard of excellence, 
and wishing also to establish a closer relationship between all in our pro- 
fession and to unify our interests, unite in issuing this call for the First 
Annual Convention of Public Readers and Teachers of Elocution in the 
United States. 

*‘ We believe that the time is propitious for the holding of such a conven- 
tion. 

‘* For many years there has been a rapidly growing interest in this country 
in the subject of elocution, so that to-day the need of the incalculable ben- 
efits arising from an exchange of ideas and from fellowship with those in- 
terested in our work, is keenly felt. 

‘* We are not unmindful of the fact that those members of the profession 
whose services will be most highly prized and will be of the greatest value 
to the Convention are those who will have the least to gain at the hands of 
the readers and teachers assembled ; their co-operation, therefore, will re- 
dound all the more to their credit, and will evidence their unselfish love of 
an art whose highest development they seek to promote. 

‘* Many of the readers and teachers in New York and vicinity have been 
consulted, and their enthusiasm at the prospect of a convention and their 
willingness to assist in every way toward its success, have been equalled 
only by their desire to extend every courtesy, and the largest possible hos- 
pitality to those from abroad who may favor us with their presence. 

«* The result of the partial canvass made is submitted herewith, and it is 
so encouraging that we now feel warranted in extending aninvitation to all 
interested in the art of elocution to aid also in the effort to inaugurate suc- 
cessfully these annual conferences. 

‘* We, therefore, request every one receiving this notice to send replies 
immediately to the enclosed list of questions, and we beg to urge that the 
offer of papers, discussions and recitals be as large as_ possible ; but while 
soliciting the contributions ot all who receive this circular and appreciat- 
ing every service offered, it may happen that a surplus of treatises and 
other matter may be submitted, in which event it will be clearly under- 
stood that the order of exercises andallotted time may not permit the oral 
delivery of all; therefore, while they will exercise their best judgment in 
the selection, the committees should be relieved of any charge of 
favoritism. 

‘The Convention will open on Monday, June 27, at two o’clock, and con- 
tinue throughout the week. The time for completing arrangements is 
short; it is therefore very important that each person should send in at once 
as large a list of names of readers and teachers as possible, that they may 
be informed of the movement on foot. 

‘Ata recent méeting of many of the Public Readers and Teachers of 
Elocution in New York and Brooklyn, the following temporary ofticers and 
sub-committees were appointed to assist in perfecting arrangements : 

‘“¢Mr. Francis T. Russell, Chairman of Invitation Committee ; Mr. Richard 
FE. Mayne, Corresponding Secretary ; Mr. George R. Phillips. Recording 
Secretary; Mr. Francis T. Russell, Chairman of Literary Committee ; 
Mr. Hannibal A. Williams, Chairman of Recital Committee; Mr. 
Walter V. Holt, Chairman of Hall Committee; Mr. Edgar S. Werner, 
Chairman of Printing Committee; Mr. F. F. Mackay, Chairman of 
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Railroad Committee; Mrs. Harriet Webb, Chairman of Entertainment 
Committee ; Mrs. Anna Randall-Diehl, Chairman of Press Committee ; Mrs. 
J. E. Frobisher, Chairman of Decoration Committee ; Miss Jean Stuart 
Brown, Chairman of Reception Committee ; Miss Laura Sedgwick Collins, 
Chairman of Music and Special Feature Committee. 

‘“* The members of these various committees—including fifty-two persons 
with power to add to their number—have been appointed according to their 
fitness and ability to act, and we promise that their deliberations shall be 
with an eye single to the needs and best interests of the Convention. 


** ALFRED AYRES, F. F. MACKAY, GENEVIEVE STEBBINS, 
ANNA RANDALL-DIEHL, GEORGE R. PHILLIPs, HARRIET WEBB, 

Mrs. J. E. FROBISHER, FrREp’c C. P. RopINsoN, EDGAR S. WERNER, 
WALTER V. Hot, FRANCIS T. RUSSELL, NELSON WHEATCROFT, 
CAROLINE B. LERow, F. ‘T’wns’p SouTHWICK, HLANNIBAL A. WILLIAMS. 


[This circular also contained the responses that had already been re- 


ceived. | 


On May 20, a meeting was held at 114 West 14th St., Mr. F. Townsend 
Southwick presiding. 

It was moved that the Corresponding Secretary be authorized to secure 
the services of an assistant for one week at $8.00. 

A meeting was held, May 25, at 360 West 58th Street, at which Mr. F. F. 
Mackay, on motion of Miss Elsie M. Wilbor, was elected chairman. 

A communication from the Rev. Francis T. Russell was read, suggesting 
that persons who intended to be at the Convention be invited to send their 
photographs, 

A letter from Mrs. Woodbury was read, asking to have a Demorest Medal 
Contest during the Convention. The offer was courteously declined, 

The following were added to the Recital Committee: Nelson Wheatcroft, 
F. F, Mackay, Louis Leakey, F. Townsend Southwick. 

The Corresponding Secretary was authorized to continue the services of 
an assistant at $8.00 per week until the opening of the Convention, 

A general advisory meeting, to which a larger number of New York and 
Brooklyn elocutionists were invited, was held May 28, at the Broadway 
Theatre Building. Mr. F. F. Mackay was elected chairman. 

Letters of regret were read from Charles Roberts, Anna Wardell, Laura 
S. Collins, Lemuel B, C. Josephs. 

A letter from Mrs. Frank’Stuart Parker, of Chicago, was read, and referred 
to the Executive Committee. 

The following persons were added to the Entertainment Committee : 
Mrs, A. T. Martin, Bertha Welby, George S. Hilliard, Lily H. Wood, Belle 
Barkley, Mrs. F. E. Mildred Fritz, Addison F. Andrews, Alice C. Decker, 
W. B. Vernam, Ella Levy and Mrs. A. Gunnison, 

The following named persons were added to the Press Committee : Mme. 
Carrica Le Favre, Bertha Welby, George S. Hilliard, Bessie D. Nairne and 
Addison F. Andrews. ; 

The Executive Committee held a meeting May 30, at 55 Clifton Place, 

srooklyn, Mr. F. F. Mackay in the chair. 

On motion, Mr. Walter V. Holt was elected Acting Chairman of the 
Recital Committee. 
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Mr. Addison F, Andrews was added to the Music and Special Feature 
Committee. 

Moved that the chairmen of the various committees be empowered to 
invite the general public tou the Convention without charge. 

The Chairman of the Hall Committee was empowered to secure the use 
of Columbia Hall for the Convention. 

Mr. Louis Leakey was elected Acting Chairman of the Press Com- 
mittee. 

Moved that the Entertainment Committee be changed to Reception 
Committee, the personnel of the committee remaining the same, and to in- 
clude Miss Jean Stuart Brown. 

Letters were read from Jean Stuart Brown, Mrs. Harriet Webb, William 
T. Ross, Mrs. Frank Stuart Parker and Mrs. M. L.'Marsh, Corresponding 
Secretary of the American Delsarte Association. 

Mr. Rk. E. Mayne was elected Treasurer pro ¢em. of the Convention. 

It was agreed that the Convention be opened by prayer. 

Moved that the Park Avenue Hotel be selected as headquarters of the 
Convention. 

Moved that membership tickets be issued, to be forwarded on receipt of one 
dollar, fee for each person, and that the tickets be not transferable. 

Moved that Mr. James E, Murdoch be invited to be president of the 
Convention, 

At a meeting held at the Broadway Theatre Building, June 2, Mr. F. F. 
Mackay in the chair, it was moved that the Literary Committee and the 
Recital Committee be consolidated into one committee, to be known as the 
Program Committee, with Mr. Hannibal A. Williams as Honorary Chairman. 

Moved that the Secretary be instructed to call together all the members 
of the Program Committee, to elect their own chairman and secretary. 

Mr. Louis Leakey was appointed to assist Mr. R. E. Mayne in the pre- 
paring of the final circular. 

Moved that the Treasurer pay what was necessary to close the contract with 
the Railway Association in order to secure reduced fares on the railways. 

The following communication was received : 


**New YorK, June 2, 1892. 

‘© To THE GENERAL COMMITTEE : 

“Werner's Magazine presents its compliments to the General Committee 
of the National Convention of Public Readers and Teachers of Elocution, 
and through it invites the members to a reception at the Hotel Brunswick, 
on Tuesday evening, June 28, from nine to twelve o’clock. 

‘*EDGAR 5S. WERNER, } poaey 9 
“Exste M. Winpor,  { Pditers. 


Moved that the invitation of Werner’s Magazine be accepted and embodied 
in the final circular for information. 

Moved that Mrs. Emma Dunning Banks be appointed a member of the 
Music and Special Feature Committee. 

A meeting was held at 114 West 14th Street, June 4, Mr. Louis Leakeyin 
the chair. 

A letter from Miss Alice C. Decker was read. 
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Moved that the Reception Committee be in attendance at Park Avenue 
Hotel on Saturday and Sunday, June 25 and 26, from g to II a.m.; on Mon- 
day following from 9 to 1 o’clock ; and daily thereafter from 9 to 10 a.m, 
and from 5 to 6 p.m, 

Moved that during the daily sessions of the Convention no one person be 
allowed more than thirty minutes, 

A meeting was held at 31 West 55th St., June 7, Mr. Mackay in the chair. 

Mr. Walter V. Holt reported that President Low had assigned Room 11, 
Law Building, Columbia College, to the use of the Convention, and that the 
Hall would seat about 300 persons. 

Various features of the tinal circular were agreed upon. 


THE FINAL CIRCULAR. 

“FIRST NATIONAL CONVENTION OF PUBLIC READERS AND 
TEACHERS OF ELOCUTION, HELD AT NEW YORK, FROM 
MONDAY, JUNE 27, AT 2 O'CLOCK, TO JULY 2, 1892. 
OFFICERS : 


President—] AMES E. MURDOCH. 
Invitation Committee—FRANCIS T. RUSSELL, Chafrman. 
Program Committee—HANNIBAL A. WILLIAMS, //lonorary Chairman. 
F. TOWNSEND SOUTHWICK, Acting Chairman. 
Reception Committee—Mrs. HARRIET WEBB, Chairman. 
Press Committee—LOUIS LEAKEY, Chairman. 
Music and Special Feature Committee—Mrs. J]. E. FROBISHER, Chairman. 
Railroad Committee—F. F. MACKAY, Chairman. 
Printing Committee—EDGAR S. WERNER, Chairman. 
Hall Committee—W ALTER V. HOLT, Chairman. 


‘In response to the general circular sent out when the movement for a 
Convention was purely tentative, the Committee have received numerous 
replies pledging support. Itis hoped thatthis meeting may be the first ofa 
series of annual gatherings that shall unite the members of the fraternity of 
Readers and Teachers of Elocution in closer professional and personal re- 
lationship. In order to attain this most desirable object, your cordial 
co-operation and assistance are needed. In the work that has already been 
accomplished, the various committees and ofticers appointed have been at 
no small expense of both time and money ; it now remains for the profes- 
sion at large, by their presence and active participation, to give such vigor 
to this initial impulse as shall ensure the speedy and permanent establish- 
ment of so important a factor in our professional life. 


‘* Among the features which have already been decided upon are : 
Papers by Distinguished Members of the Profession. 
A Session Devoted to Voice-Culture, one to the Delsarte System, and one 
to Class and Public School Work. 

Readings and Recitations by well-known Artists, Practical Talks on topics 
of interest, and Discussions, in which all are invited to participate. 
The final Session of the Convention has been reserved for the consideration 

of such subjects as may be suggested during the week. 
Membership tickets now ready, and will be sent upon receipt of $1.00. 
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** Receplion. 


‘+ The following invitation will be appreciated by our friends: 
‘*New York, June 2, 1892. 
‘© ¢TO THE GENERAL COMMITTEE! ’ 
‘* * Werner's Magazine presents its compliments to the General Com- 
mittee of the National Convention of Public Readers and Teachers of 
Elocution, and through it invites the members toa Reception at the Hotel 
Brunswick, on Tuesday evening, June 28, from nine to twelve o’clock.’ } é 
“Tf you accept this invitation, send your acceptance to the magazine as t 
soon as possible. 


‘* Place of Meeting. 


**Columbia College is situated on Madison Avenue, between 49th and 
50th Streets, New York. Madison Avenue cars run from Park Avenue 
Hotel and pass Columbia College every three minutes. 


** Headquarters. 


‘*Park Avenue Hotel, on Park Avenue, 32d and 33d Streets, has been 
chosen as Headquarters for members of the Convention attending from out- 
side of New York. 

‘*‘Members of the Reception Committee will be at the Hotel on Saturday, .. 
Sunday and Monday, June 25, 26 and 27, from 9 a.m. to If p.m., and : 
daily thereafter, from 9 to10 a,m., and § to 6 p.m. 

‘* The special rates at the Hotel are $3.00 perday. ‘ American Plan.” 

‘* Persons desiring private Boarding Houses can obtain good accommoda- 
tions at from $1.00 to $2.50 per day by applying to the Committee. 


** Railroads, 


‘*Arrangements have been made with the Trunk Line Association by 
which persons may attend the Convention for a fare and one-third, for the 
round trip, on the following railroads, providing there be not less than 100 
persons attending from the territory covered by the Association. 


GRAND TRUNK RY, N.Y. (C8 REED, WEST SHORE RD. 4 
Ne Ya; &oWeRY, N. Y. L. E. & W. RD. D. L. & W. RD. Pa 
LEHIGH VALLEY RD. CENT. RD. OFN, J. PHILA. & READ, RD. ‘ 
PENNSYLVANIA RD. BALT. & OHIO RD. CHES, & OHIO RD. “ 
‘*When buying your ticket, tell the agent you are going to the Conven- ‘ 


tion and want a certificate, which will enable you to get the reduction when 
this certificate has been signed by the Railroad Agent and the Secretary of 
the Convention at the Convention. 


‘*Tickets may be secured three days (exclusive of Sunday) before the ; 
Convention, and during its continuance. Return tickets may be secured at F 
any time within three business days after the close of the Convention, a 

** New ENGLAND LINES.—We have been unable to make similar arrange- ‘g 
ments with New England lines, but excursions parties may obtain special 3 


rates on application to the railway agent in their vicinity. 
“FF. FL. MACKAY, Chairman Executive Committee. 


“GEORGE R. PHILLIPS, Recording Secretary. 
“RICHARD E. MAYNE, Corresponding Secretary and Treasurer.” 


It was agreed that the Reception Committee should be in attendance at 
the Park Avenue Hotel, on Saturday, Sunday and Monday, June 25, 26 and 
27, from 9 a.m. to If p.m., and upon the other days as originally fixed. 
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Mrs. Louis Leakey resigned as Acting Chairman of the Reception Com- 
mittee. 

On motion of Mr. F. Townsend Southwick, Mr. F. F. Mackay was elected 
Permanent Chairman of Executive Committee. 

On motion the Chairman appointed Mrs, J. E.Frobisher, Mrs. Louis Leakey, 
and Miss Elsie M. Wilbor a committee to wait upon President Hunt, of the 
Board of Education, and request him to deliverthe address of welcome at 
opening of the Convention. 

A meeting was held June 10, at the Broadway Theatre Building, Mr. F. 
F. Mackay in the chair. 

Various committees made reports. 

A meeting was held June 13, at 114 West 14th Street, Mr. F. F. Mackay in 
the chair. 

Various committees made reports. 

Moved that Mr. George R. Phillips be appointed as substitute for President 
Hunt to make the address of welcome in case that Mr. Hunt could not be 
present. 

On motion of Mr, Werner, Mr. F. F. Mackay, as Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee, was appointed to call the Convention to order at its first 
session and to preside over the Convention until a successor be elected. 

On motion, the Chairman appointed Mrs. Anna Randall-Diehl, Mr. R. E. 
Mayne, and Mrs. Louis Leakey a committee to select a clergyman to open 
the Convention with prayer. 

Mr. Werner gave notice that at a subsequent meeting he would submit a 
plan for a permanent organization to issue from the Convention. 

Moved that the Reception and Executive Committees wear badges during 
the Convention. 

Moved that the matter of invitation of persons to the Convention be left 
entirely with the Executive Committee. 

A meeting was held June 20, at 172 Lexington Ave., Mr. F. F. Mackay in 
the chair. 

Moved that Associate Members be admitted to the Convention the same 
as Active Members, but that they should not have the privilege of voting 
or of holding office. 

Moved that the sessions of the Convention be as follows: Monday, 2 to 
4, 8to to p.m.; Tuesday, 9 to 12 a.m., 2to4p.m.; no evening session, 
so as to allow members to attend the reception given by Werner’s Magazine; 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, 9 to 12a.m., 2 to 4, and 8 to Io p.m.; 
Saturday, 9 to 12 a.m. 

A meeting was held June 30, at 75 West 55th Street. 

On motion of Mr. Walter V. Holt, the Rev. Francis T. Russell was ap- 
pointed vice-president of the Convention. 

Various committees made reports. 

Mrs, Anna Randall-Diehl reported that the Right Rev. Henry C. Potter 
had promised to open the Convention with prayer. 

A meeting was held June 25, at the Broadway Theatre Building, Mr. F. 
F. Mackay in the chair. 

Secretary Mayne reported that he had a list of 912 names, besides the 
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1600 names furnished by Mr. Werner, and that the entire list had been 
circularized. 

Moved that badges be provided for the two Secretaries. 

A meeting was held June 25, at 114 West 14th Street. 

Various committees made reports, 

On motion of Mr. Walter V. Holt, it was directed that two of the free 
tickets be given to every member of the General Committee to secure a full 
attendance on Monday, the first day of the Convention. 

Mr. Holt’s offer to act as dour-keeper at the Convention was accepted. 

Moved that four more gentlemen be added to the Reception Committee 
to assist in taking up tickets. 

Moved that Miss Alice C. Decker have charge of the ushering at the Con- 
vention, 

The program was read in detail. 

The Treasurer’s report was read. A vote of thanks was unanimously 
given to Mr. Mayne for his services as treasurer. 

Moved that Mr. Hannibal A. Williams be requested to send in the account 
of his expenditures for printing and postage for the Convention, and that 
the same be paid to him. 

Messrs. Leakey and Holt were appointed a committee to audit the 
Treasurer’s accounts. 

The General Committee then dissolved, 
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THE COMMITTEES 


OF THE 


Literary Committee. 


Edgar S. Werner, Chairman, 
F,. Townsend Southwick, 
Caroline B. Le Row, 

Mrs. Edna Chaffee Noble, 
S. H. Clark, 

Mrs. Genevieve Stebbins, 
William B. Chamberlain, 


Ways and Means Committee. 


Robert I. Fulton, Chairman, 
Robert McL. Cumnock, 
Virgil A. Pinkley, 

L. Rk. Hamberlin, 

Anna Morgan, 

Charles W. Emerson, 

Mrs. Frank Stuart Parker. 


Board of Trustees. 


Moses True Brown, Chairman, 
John W. Churchill, 

Mary A. Currier, 

William T. Ross, 

Mrs. Anna Baright Curry, 
Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker, 


George L. Raymond. 
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ASSOCIATION OF ELOCUTIONISTS. 


OFPSTrIceErns. 
President, F, ¥. MACKAY, Broadway Theatre Building, New 
York. 
First Vice-President, HANNIBAL A. WILLIAMS, 98 Lexington 
Avenue, New York. 
Second Vice-President, A. H. MERRILL, Nashville, Tennessee. 
Secrefary, GEORGE R. PHILLIPS, 114 West Fourteenth Street, 
New York. 
Treasurer, THOMAS C. TRUEBLOOD, Ann. Arbor, Michigan. 
Chairman Board of Directors, S. HW. CLARK, Chicago University, Chicago. 
Chairman Literary Committee, EDGAR S. WERNER, 28 West Twenty-third 
Street, New York. 
Chairman Ways and Means Committee, R. 1. FULTON, Kansas City, Mo. 
Chairman Trustees, MOSES TRUE BROWN, 7a Beacon Street, Boston. 
DIRECTORS. 
Term Expires, 1893. 


Wma. B. CHAMBERLAIN, Ohio. L. R. HAMBERLIN, Texas. 
Mary A. Currier, Massachusetts. ANNA MorGavn, Illinois. 
Mrs. ANNA Baricut Curry, Massachusetts. Virocin A. Pinkey, Ohio. 


Mrs. Genevitve Streppins, New York, 


Term Expires, 1894. 


Moses TRuvE Brown, Massachusetts. GeorcE L. Raymonp, New Jersey. 
CuHarites W. Emerson, Massachusetts. WittiaM ‘'T. Ross, California. 
Mrs. FRANK STUART PARKER, Illinois. | Mrs. J. W. SuoemMaker, Pennsylvania. 


F. Townsend Souruwick, New York. 


Term Expires, 1895. 


J. W. Cuurcui.t, Massachusetts. Roserr I. Fuuron, Missouri. 
S. H. Criark, Illinois, CarRoLinE B, LeERow, New York. 
R. McL, Cumnock, Illinois. Mrs. Epna Cuarrgee Note, Michigan. 


EnGar S. WERNER, New York. 


The second annual meeting will be held in the City of Chicago, during the 


week beginning Monday, June 26, 1893. 


